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“Mr. Belfrage will, I hope, long before this review 
appears, be a best seller. He richly deserves that luck. 

, . , Mr. Belfrage proves himself from the very first page 
to be, in his otvn way, a first-class writer, witty, forthright, 
volatile, pungent, an ironist with a touch of sentiment and 
a damnably hard hitter . . .an extraordinarily vi\id, 

unconventional and at times highly amusing picture of 
half the world, told in a style in which prostitute doe3::== 
prostitute and in ^vhich a good many other words are 
afforded the same elementary privilege of being them- 
selves. ... In short, and for a change, some truth. Almost 
the highest honour, in fact, that I can pay Mr. Belfrage 
is to say that no nice newspaper would print twenty con- 
secutive unbowdlerized pages of his book. But I will go 
further and say that ,his book is great stuff— the most 
salutary travel book in years*' — H. E. B^tes (Forimghtlj 
Library) 

“The story of this voyage is without exception the most 
brilliant and amusing piece of descriptive writing I have 
read for years. Away from it All is not a ‘nice’ book. In 
the language of escapolo^ it is a book in the worst possible 
taste. Unescapological^ .^peaking, it’s a winner — Alan 
Thomas (Bystander) 

“One of the most amusing books of the season” — Richard 
King ( Tatler) 

‘‘Immensely and delightfully entertaining ” — Truth 

“Magnificent stuff” — Daily Herald 

“The best travel book I have read for years ”—Hamien 
Swaffer ( World's Press J^ews) -• 
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CHAPTER I 


1857—1870 

Joe LAURIE GOULD feel the freshness of it beginning 
to seep into the shrivelled lining of his stomach. 

''Hit's good water.” He wanted to soak his whole body 
in it for hours, for days, like a hippo, but it was deep and 
the current swift. He leaned forward again to slosh it 
over his head and desiccated shoulders. 

Along the river bank knelt the survivors of the party 
that had set out weeks before in a wagon train from Salt 
Lake. 

On the way there had been a disagreement about the 
best way to California. Some of the wagons had followed 
a man who said he knew a short cut. The people were 
already w’eary. When the bones of the people who took the 
short cut were found, some were whole skeletons, some were 
strewn about as by the hand of a playful giant. 

Joe Laurie looked up the valley northward to the snow- 
peaks from which the river tumbled. His eye travelled 
along the strip of greenness made through the valley by 
the river. 

Several men and women were praying. They compli- 
mented the mysterious force that had selected them for 

survival. 

. . . through the Valley of Death thou hast guided 
me,” a cadaverous man was muttering near where Joe 
knelt. 

The thin, sun-blackened boy on Joe’s left took his fece 
from the water and gasped, unable to hold his breath to 
drink more, 

Ai 
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*^Easy5 now. Si/’ Joe said, putting a hand on the boy’s 
shoulder. Yes, hit’s Death Valley sure eiiuiC Hit 

killed your ]\Ia, rest her souL Hit like to a killed us too, 
but hit never.” 

The boy leaned down again to drink. Joe held his 
shoulder. 

'^Easy now. Si.” Into his eyes he let the greenness sink, 
and into his ears the sound of the water tumbling down. 

Reckon well stay around here awhile. We won’t be 
thirsty here, nor our cattle neither. You act like you thought 
the river’d run away. Hitll never,” 


The ri\^er held them for a time in that high mountain 
valley. It flowed for a hundred miles through the valley 
and emptied itself into a great salt lake. On pasturelands 
enriched by the clear, turbulent, ceaseless water the cattle 
were soon sleek again. 

By virtue of the hardships they had faced to reach it, 
the river belonged to the newcomers, the whiteskins. 

For unnumbered centuries Piute Indians had lived 
peacefully in the valley. The river was theirs. They caught 
fish in it and drank it. It was the centre of their world. 

The legal position was clear. The whiteskins had guns. 

Members of the party scattered up and down, looking 
for gold. Whenever some was found the news spread 
quickly. 

New people stampeded in. When two people tried to 
' dig up the yellow stuff in the same place, one got killed. 
Nobody cared much about raising cattle any more. 

Everyone seemed insane. After many wandexings Si 
found himself living with his father in a shack-settlement 
called MonoHlle. It had grown up in a week, and twenty- 
two of its first thirty-one buildings were grog shops. 

Si asked his father: '*Why do they all want gold so bad?” 
Joe said gold was right valuable and Si said it was a pity 
they didn’t, h4ve spmeJii Death Valley, they could have 

like money, you could 
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buy thousands of head of cattle with it and the best ranch 
in the land, or you could go to big cities and buy yourself 
a palace and servants. Si said if you could do that, why was 
it nobody did do it instead of gambling and drinking and 
whoring it away in the grog shops, so that next day they 
had to go out and look for more gold? Joe wouldn’t listen 
to any more foolish talk but the boys would stand him 
drinks just to hear him teU the dumbwit things Si said. 

Si helped Joe dig up the yellow stuff and often they had 
enough to buy the best ranch in the land. Joe always went 
off and got good and drunk. When he came to he could 
never quite remember what had happened to the gold. 

• After a while people stopped digging because there wasn’t 
enough of the yellow stuff left to make it worth while. 

Joe and Si were back where they started, with a piece of 
land by the river and a cabin of stone and sods and a bare 
hundred head of cattle. Si didn’t ask foolish questions any 
more but went ahead and did what had to be done. He 
was a powerful youth and did most of the work while Joe 
added up in his mind all the ranches and palaces he had 
had and thrown away. They dug dykes away from the 
main stream. All up the valley ranchers soon were digging, 
widening the strip of greenness. 

Si was happy to be back where he understood what it 
was all about. He never had understood about the fine 
ranches and palaces. He understood that you irrigated land 
to make good meat, and meat was something everyone 
could use every day because without it they were hungry. 

A French priest who visited the valley wrote of its 
Indians: “Their only prominent trait is a character of great 
effeminacy. They are very kind to strangers.” Between reds 
and whites there was little trouble till the year of the flood. 
The Indians were starving. They took meat from the white- 
skins’ herds. White bullets were the answer. 

A treaty between settlers and Indian chiefs was made 
and broken. The Indians called on other tribes to come to 
their help. Blinded by fury and despair, they fell like packs 
of wolves on the cattle. They ambushed the whiteskins, 
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pierced their bodies with glass-tipped arrowS:, then set on 
them and beat them with stones into a pumice. The white- 
skins organized raiding parties and massacred Indians 
wholesale. 

Joe Laurie was shot through the heart in a gambling 
argument. Si married a girl from down the valley and had 
a son. and carried on. There, were new gold, .s.trikes in... the 
district but the river was gold enough for Si. Every time 
there was a gold strike there w^ould be a new influx of mad- 
men^ from nutside, drinking,' gambling, whoring and 
shooting. 

Si was content. The only trouble was the Indians^ Some 
of them were friendly enough and W'orked for Si on the 
ranch, tvhich was getting bigger all the time. They were 
simple people and would work for almost nothing, and 
everyone cheated them. Some of them got a taste for the 
whiteskins’ firewater and were befuddled and harmless. 

But it w'as worrying when you had a lot of fine cattle 
and a wife wiio w'as as fertile as the valley soil with the 
river water on it. 

Nobody could really feel safe till the United States 
army had come in, slaughtered w’^hoie encampments of 
redskins down to the last papoose, driven a herd of them 
into Owens Lake, and taken the rest awny, all except the 
docile and befuddled ones, to reservations. 


CHAPTER II 


1857-1892 

At THE AGE of sixteen, on a farm in Michigan, 
Horace, Henderson Wilcox went down with typhoid and 
lost the use of both legs. He had to move about on one knee 
and crutches. He taught himself to be a cobbler, scraped 
pennies, and emerged at a still tender age as owner of the 
three largest business blocks in Topeka, Kansas. He was an 
object-lesson to the timid and fearful. 

He w^as a crusader against Rum. But to him the salt of 
life w^as gone when obstacles had been broken down. He 
and his fellow crusaders succeeded in hurling the Demon 
out of Kansas. They delivered this pasture immaculate 
to the Lord. 

The I'est of the world remained to be conquered. In 
California, for example, people still grew grapes and stood 
idly by while they fermented. 

Westward over the Southern Pacific railroad rolled 
Hoi'ace Henderson Wilcox, his Negro coachman, and his 
two white Arabs, Duke and Royal. Wilcox had the humility 
of true godliness. He rode in the baggage car with the 
Negro and the horses. 

Duke and Royal, formerly the talk of Topeka, hauled 
him around and about Los Angeles. One day, with his wife 
who had followed him from Kansas, he drove through the 
Cahuenga Valley which lay north-west of the city on the 
way to the sea. Wilcox was delighted with the scenery, 
and with the historical associations of the rough, tortuous 
track leading northward from the valley through Cahuenga 
Pass. It was the historic route north to San Francisco. 
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Along it the Spanish friars had wandered building missions 
and teaching Christian humility to the Indians expro- 
priated by Spaniards. 

The Wilcoxes drove about the valley. It was a wild, 
tangled place, yellow with the months of summer rain- 
lessness. They passed a big cattle ranch with adobe buildings 
and in the distance a dark Spaniard tending herd. Lone 
frame houses in the midst of barley fields and orchards 
and watermelon patches gave evidence here and there of 
white settlers. 

An old, sunburned man who was feeding watermelons 
to some chickens told rambling tales of the valley. He said 
they ought to see it when the rains came — all green, with 
brilliant poppies and lupins on tlie hillsides. The soil was 
marvellously fertile. There W'as never any frost. If they 
only had irrigation through the summer it would be a 
paradise. Hardly a thing you could name that wouldn’t 
grow there: figs, pineapples, coffee, dates, mangoes, any- 
thing. 

“They come and go,” said the old man. “After a while 
someone else comes along and they get discouraged. First 
it was the Indians. Then the Spaniards' come along and 
‘ it’s great cattle ranches all the way. Now it’s thirty years 
I , since the American Government marked the valley off into 
, i 1 60-acre sections. The Spaniards lose interest and move 
down into the city and all they want to do is drink, if they 
; . can get the price. Ain’t many of ’em left now. Folks cornin’ 
f;’. in here from all over — ^we’ve got Germans, Danish, Chinks, 

, Irish, Mexicans, English. First it was oats and barley and 
now it’s fruit and vegetables. Ain’t like it used to be, though. 
Cost you all of ^20 an acre now, this land would. I got 
it for ten bits back in ’72. . . . It’s nice and quiet here. 

■ ' ’Frisco stage comes rattlin’ down the pass twice a day, 
and that’s about all that happens. Never had much Indian 
trbuble, thank the Lord. Plenty o’ thieves, though. Got to 
watch out.” • ' 

• y ^ilcQX saw visions of yet newer civilizations coming into 
valleT". iHe iwaaitisd to cotoc in there and help lay 
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foundations for a godly residential community. There 
was a 160-acre section for sale on the north side of 
the valley, spreading up a little way into the foothills. 
It was partly apricot and fig orchard, partly virgin scrub 
in which sheep grazed meagrely among seven-foot-high 
cactus. 

Cheap Chinese and Mexican labour was plentiful. Wilcox 
had the estate cleared and divided up by rough tracks 
into squares. Always building for the future, he saw the 
necessity for .two things,: the planting of many trees to .give, 
much-needed shade, and the' official excommunication of 
Rum from his subdivision for all time. 

« Soon he was offering building lots for sale, to such 
citizens only as would undertake not to sell Rum. His 
determination that his trees should not thirst was as fierce 
as his determination that man, wherever he had anything 
to say about it, should. There was a drought. He had a 
primitive well-wiiidmili-and-tank water system but the 
well dried up. He marshalled the hired help and had 
hundreds of watermelons plucked and broken over the 
roots of the trees. 

Mrs. Wilcox went on a trip east and met a woman whose 
estate was called Hollywood. The name pleased Horace 
Henderson and was adopted. There were California hollies 
on the estate. He imported some English hollies but they 
died. 

He worked very hard to sell the building lots. Interest 
was tepid. A little ''dummy'’ railroad, toy engine and 
combined passenger and freight car, was built to the 
valley from Los Angeles, It was supposed to make 
five trips a day but it had moods. Sometimes it failed 
to run at all for days and weeks at a time. Then 
Wilcox had to drive prospective buyers all the way from 
Los Angeles. He sent them home with a free chicken 
dinner under their belts but seldom heard from them 
p.gain. 

When Horace Henderson Wilcox passed to his reward, 
he left in charge of his wife the stern administration of the 
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prollibitioii clause. The Lord would apprcn'c of the founda- 
tion he had laid. 

He was land poor but rich in virtues. It w^as a lean time 
for the valley. Things were so bad that John Hancock^ 
who owned 5,000 acres, was compelled to woi'k on his 
place with his own hands. 


CHAPTER III 


1880—1901 

w HEN YOUNG ED LAURIE returned to his home in 
Kansas ^after staying for six months with Uncle Si, there 
was hero-worship for Uncle Si in his heart. There was 
also a great singing: ^'California!” 

Ed’s branch of the Laurie family had only come from 
England two years before. Ed’s father had kept a grocery 
shop in a little town tumbling down a Cornw^all cliff. 
Thinking about all the other Lauries, who were in America 
and Australia finding gold and new frontiers, made him 
feel cramped and restless. He had shipped his family across 
the Atlantic and stuck them down in Kansas, in the midst 
of a flatness without end. Nobody had to feel cramped 
now. The nearest bit of scenery was a mound ten feet 
high about six miles to the westward, which showed in 
relief on the night skyline. The town lay there on the 
plain at the mercy of roasting suns and slashing winter 
gales. 

This was the place where Ed seemed destined to play 
out his role in life. He fetched and carried in and to and 
from his father’s store. Before he went to Uncle Si’s he 
had dreamed all the time of the cliffs and tors of Cornwall, 
where nature had been a panoramic backcloth always 
changing as you moved. Now it was of the West’s vast 
grandeur that he dreamed. 

Life in the West was elemental and free. People were 
friendly but they could leave you alone, too. More than 
in most places it was good in the West to be alone. And 
yet running and riding around with Uncle Si’s eldest 
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son David, David of the lanky body and slow smile and 
long silences, had taught Ed what the word companion- 
ship meant. 

Uncle Si was a great man. He talked simply and forth- 
rightly and raised the finest cattle in the West. He had a 
funny way of talking about the river as “gold” instead 
of using the word “water”. 

Ed had only once seen Uncle Si get angry. That was 
when he and David had sneaked into a joint in a nearby 
town and gambled away some money Uncle Si had given 
them. Uncle Si had got ready to give them a hiding, but 
he’d cooled off, cursed some and said: 

“That money was the same as work. Ye kin gamble 
with your own sw’eat but I’ll be god-damned ef yell gamble 
with mine.” 

Ed and David had to do all the worst menial work of 
the place every day for two weeks, from dawm until dusk. 
Then Uncle Si had given them some money and said: 

“The first week’s work was wdiat ye threw' away ovei* 
ter Mike’s in three minutes. Here’s what I'd pay Indians 
fer the other week. It’s your sweat; ye kin go right now 
and throw it in tli’ Owens River ef ye want.” 'With his 
money David had bought, from a peddler who rode in 
from Salt Lake, a copy of Smiles’ Self-Help. Ed hadn’t 
gambled his money but he’d bought some chew tobacco 
which had made him sick. 


Ed’s father died and Ed inherited the store. The town 
was growing slowly. Ed still dreamed of California. Occa- 
sionally he would get a letter from his Owens Valley- 
cousin, David. David seemed to be growing into quite a 
scholar. His carefully-composed letters were as long as 
his speech was short, 

! Ed’s wife, Evangeline, was a handsome widow, Kansas- 
born of parents who had emigrated from the north of 
Bngland. Her first husband, the town undertaker, lay 
p^c^uliy ip a of .satiBfied;Hi«tits.; She liked Ed’s store, 
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which did a nice turnover as things went locally, and his 
distinguished English accent. It was wonderful to hear him 
talk and it didn't matter at all what he said. 

She was a very respectable woman. When she lay on 
Ed in a cornfield and excited him so that he had to have it, 
she walked away saying he ought to be ashamed. 

Ed never had had a woman. Evangeline had a kind of 
sour smell, but he had to have it. All he had to do was 
promise to keep Evangeline for the rest of his life. 

Evangeline was ready to work her fingers to the bone 
to keep ahead of the Joneses. Ed realized gloomily that she 
had acquired his English accent as an asset to her snobbery. 
Herself, she spoke a broadish Kansas. She expected him to 
give exhibitions before her friends, like a performing 
seal. 

Every word in the Bible was literally true to Evangeline 
except the bit about Jesus turning water into wine, which 
was allegorical or else a trap cunningly laid by Satan. 
Satan was to her a finite being with two legs and a tail. 
His chief assistant demon was named Rum and she had it 
from her Lord’s own mouth that the world’s troubles would 
be just about over when Rum was banished. 

She was very proud of her mother who had been one of 
the Kansas organizers of the Women’s Christian Temperance 
Union. Six years after its formation the Union had prohibi- 
tion written into the constitution of Kansas. When the 
Lauries’ son was born he was called Clark because it was 
the family name of Evangeline’s mother. 

''The day Rum crosses this threshold,” Evangeline said 
dramatically, soon after Ed made her mistress of his bed 
and board, "will be the day they carry Evangeline Laurie 
out to her last resting-place.” 

Ed was not a drinking man. He took refuge in dreams of 
California, He was conscious of coming from a long line 
of shopkeepers. He hadn’t the guts to go west as Uncle Si’s 
father had done, with only his two hands as capital But if 
he could get $10,000 in the dear he would take a chance. 
He saved money every week. When he was kidded for his 
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feraway moiiscyness by the gossips who spat and yarned 
round the store stove^ his glasses concealed the queer little- 
boy look behind his mild smile. 

Bctiveeii him and fulfilment of the dream stood 
Evangeline. As his savings mounted, he tried to awaken 
in her an interest in California. His talk of “ranching” 
amused her a great deal: Ed Laurie, a little man with 
glasses and a bald patch, who^d never done anything 
more active in his life than clim.b a ladder to reach groceries 
on the top shelf! She galloped about the parlour in a bur- 
lesque of Ed trying to rope cattle and missing them. Ed 
smiled good-naturedly and ^vas silent. 

One evening Evangeline was reading in the paper am 
interview with a woman in California who had struck a 
fortune in gold. 

The gleam of gold fresh from the hand of the Almighty thrills 
me as nothing can that is produced by the art of man. God 
has fixed the Blue Star all right on top and if He's done as 
good a job underground I’ve got the richest mine in rdl creation. 

Evangeline put herself in the woman's place and won- 
dered if she would have thought of such a fine way of 
expressing it, A small seed of interest in California was 
awakened in her. She thought of the place in society she 
could buy herself with all that gold, of the advantages it 
would give to little Clark. 

She read the story to Ed. He was quiet for some time, 
staring at the floor. 

“A man canh eat gold,” he said at last. It was something 
he remembered Uncle -Si saying once. He had wondered 
at the time what Uncle Si was driving at, and had thought 
about it a bit. 

E^^angeline was certain that in all history no more stupid 
remark had been made. Often after that she brought it up, 

, with sarcasm in her voice and a kind of explosive noise to 
follow. Ed couldnT be drawn into making a still greater 
fool of himself. He retreated into Ms shell and peered through 
Ms'glasses at the woman he had married. 
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Soon after this Evangeline began to smell her favourite 
demon on Ed's breath when he came home in the evenings. 
She wondered if she was mistaken, because he talked and 
acted quite normally and denied accusations with childlike 
blandness. Her efforts to catch him red-handed were.. in 
vain. She couldn't figure out where he got the stuff in the 
dry State of Kansas. 

The W.C.T.U. ruling was that Lips That Touch Liquor 
Shall Never Touch Mine. 

One night, as he was about ' to get into the double bed, 
she put up a restraining hand and sternly repeated the 
formula.’ Then Ed slept in. baby Clark’s room and the 
b^by went in with Ma. 


After the Santa .Fe' Railroad ran through to Los Angeles, 
Ma Laurie began to warm to California, 

The paper said that Los Angeles’ population had 
grown in two and a half years from 12,000 to 100,000. 
Cactus-bearing land in. the desert had become ‘'choice 
villa tracts” at hundreds of dollars an acre. Land values 
were ballooning. You could make money just standing in 
the lines outside subdivision offices and selling your place 
in line. 

The boom collapsed. Some 50,000 new California 
immigrants had thought they were going to be capitalists. 
They were reduced once more to the expedient of working 
for a living. 

But the human wreckage was soon cleared away. The 
solid business leaders and visionaries of Los Angeles 
emerged from their counting-houses to remind the world 
that the South-West was still the land of opportunity. 

Ed Laurie, feeling middle-aged and resigned, received 
in the mail a booklet about Southern California with a 
purple-and-gold cover. It explained that the crash of 1888 
had been caused by lack of confidence and speculator- 
inflated prices, but now honest, solid home-folks were 
flocking westward, not to speculate, but to settle. 
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The booklet was gaudily and adjectivally written. But it 
revived in Ed all the old longings especially where it sang 
of the sunshine and soil .fertility. 

'Tt wouldn’t be any use showing, this to you/’ he said 
to M’a. 

Nevertheless he wandered from the room carelessly 
leaving thc« booklet open at the page where land vnlnc 
statistics were set out. 

The booklet was consciously designed to influence such 
minds as Ma Laurie’s. Its author had done liis work well, 
Ma read it se\’'era] times. The gilt lettering on the cover 
came off on her fingers and it was as if she already had her 
hands in a crock of gold-dust. 

She thought: Well, why not? We’d have $10,000 now if 
we sold the store well. It’s not enough to do us much good 
here. Ed wants to go there to grow things. Well, let him 
play with the dirt as long as I’m the one to choose the dirt. 
Maybe it would keep him off the drink while we’re waiting 
for the land to go up and clear our profit. If I chose 
carefully and had a little luck we might be real rich in a 
few years. ’ ■ . 

But to stir Ma into action her mundane impulses had 
to be transmuted into something finer. The voices calling 
her out of the sunset turned out to be those of Washington, 
Jefferson, Lincoln and the Lord. It was when she j:‘eaH2ed 
this that Ed was aware of the change in her. In a vision 
the Founding Fathers bade her express confidence in 
America’s glorious future by investing in California 
real estate. They told her that, though the West now" had 
civilized cities and trains to go to them in, pioneers with 
courage and capital were just as badly needed now as 
formerly were pioneers with courage and brain and 
. , brawn. 

More inspiring yet was the voice of the Lord, calling her 
just as he had called Horace Henderson Wilcox. She must 
■'Mleave a place from which the chief Demon was already 
expelled 'and go to challenge him where he was still at 
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It was true that since Prohibition was well established in 
Kansas the old sparkle was missing from the W.G*T.U. 
get-togethers. Of course there would be dangers in taking 
her child to the Demon’s country. But Ma was now aflame 
with the pioneer spirit, and dangers only sharpened her 
resolve. She began to speak of the migration idea as if it 
had been hers from the start. Ed was well content to let 
it be so. 

In this exalted state of mind Ma led the family to the 
depot to meet the propaganda train, ''California on 
Wheels It was a January afternoon late in the ’nineties. 
I'he win’d that howled over the great frozen flatness was 
sharp enough to slice through a dozen layers of wool. It 
came in tearing gusts which carried away for seconds at a 
time the tolling of the train’s bell as it rode in. 

A salesman sunned them with a California smile and led 
them through the w^arm, colour-bedecked cars. He brought 
them face to face with a multi-coloured slogan: "Escape 
from the elements to the land of eternal June! ” 

There were luscious fruits piled up and brilliant pictures 
of palm trees waving against sea and mountains. The 
salesman made their heads whirl with statistics about 
profits, climate and soil, with rhetoric about the scenic 
glories. Ed asked him about Inyo County, wdiere Uncle Si 
lived, and he said he had never heard of it. 

Ma and Ed were both excited about what lay before them. 
It was only a question of time now. 

Ma set on the store a price above its value. She was ready 
to wait indefinitely to get it. She saw every dollar they 
could take west as a possible fifty in a few years. But the 
house must not be sold. It must be given to Ma’s mother, 
whose husband had just died leaving nothing but debts, 
to live in. The point was not arguable when Ma declared 
that otherwise the old lady would have to go to California 
with them. 

As they waited for a buyer for the store, an unprecedented 
atmosphere, almost a harmony, existed in the Lauries’ 
home. Ed and Ma each had a different dream of California. 
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But they didn’t speak of the details and it was as if the 
dream ^vere something mutually shared. 

Ed's lips stopped touching liquor altogether and wci‘e 
rewarded, one frozen night, by touching ?vla‘s. sjDoke 
gently to him in the darkness and stroked his thin hair. 
For a minute Ed thought he was going to cr\'. 

They were still waiting for a buyei' for the store when 
little Famiv was born. 



CHAPTER IV 

1902 

In the second-floor furnished room on Second 
Street^ Los Angeles, Ed^sat staring at a crack in the ceiling. 
It was hot like an oven. Ed had a cold because in dressing 
the previous day he hadn't allowed for the evening drop in 
temperature. The trolley-cars made a lot of noise outside. 
Neither heat nor noise was affected at all whether 
the windows were shut or open. The walls were thin match- 
boarding and the roof might have been cardboard. 

Ma was still looking at subdivisions. She had gone that 
morning with Clark to some place out toward the ocean 
called Hollywood. Ed was left to mind Fanny. Fanny 
had little beads of sw^eat on her forehead and the bridge of 
her nose, and her face was bright red. She was screaming. 
Ed couldn't decide wdiether to give her her bottle ahead of 
time or just let her scream. ' ■ 

They had been in California, the promised land, over 
three months. Ed didn't care for- Los Angeles. It was a 
loud, dirty, uncomfortable place. The square which had 
been the original Spanish pueblo was like a mouse lost in 
a herd of rhinoceros. Around it, block after block, trolley- 
cars clanged up and down. The air was full of fine dust. 
Men and women rushed violently in all directions, chasing 
dollars. 

The dollai's, Ed thought, were like phantoms floating 
about in the air. You couldn't see them, but you knew^ they 
w^ere there. People who had been poor suddenly became 
rich, without doing anything except rush about. Nobody 
had time over from chasing the phantoms to bother about 
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communal amenities. The streets were straight and unevent- 
ful and drab. The buildings were ugly and badly built. 
There were practically no trees or open spaces. The harsh 
atmosphere tautened a man’s eyes and cars and nerves. 

Ed thought once again of those few hours of rapture he 
had had, on the train. 

It had been spring. The desert, at first inajcslically bare 
and tinted in delicate pinks and greens, had later been a 
garden of rich-hued wild flowers with the spears of flo^vering 
yuccas thrusting out from the midst of them. The mountain 
ranges rimming the great cup of many colours had been 
rubbed out by pastel mists of evening, the last evening 
before arrival. 

He had fallen asleep with peace in his vitals, not\vith- 
standing the monotone wails of little wet-diapei'ed Fanny. 

In the night the train had wound through the last range 
of mountains. At dawn a lovely girl leaned o^’cr him as he 
slept, and he breathed her perfume in great drafts. He 
awoke and the train was plunging through luxuriant citrus 
groves. The smell and the beauty of the orange and lemon 
trees intoxicated him. He had wondered %vhether man 
could possibly know greater happiness than citrus-growing. 

The snow-capped mountains, now in the distance, had 
been beautiful but they were like symbols of the life he was 
leaving behind. The sun sailed upward from the east like a 
gleaming sea-bird. 

They had stayed in a hotel in Los Angeles for the first 
few days. It had been full of people from Nebraska, from 
Kansas, from Missouri, from the Dakotas. In the lobby men 
, chewed cigars and vacantly spat into giant cuspidors. Most 
of their womenfolk were prematurely aged by toil. They 
‘ were like him and Ma, people who had lived a hard drab 
life in the Middle West. They had come at last, with their 
' slender savings, to find in the sunshine something that they 
' sought. Moving among them were the dapper, lincn- 
i . : suited land salesmen. Several of these had come up to him 
j j iaud started with a powerful handshake to tell him they, 
b'tpo, were from good old Kansas. 
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Then the land-hunting expeditions had started^ with the 
bright salesmen as escorts. Ma, of course, had done the 
talking, leaving him to look after the baby most of the time. 
He had offered opinions only when asked for them. He 
didn't expect to have any say in the final choice. He had 
Ma’s assurance that he would get some land he could 
ciiltii^ate. What Ma wanted was a piece of cheap land, 
practically undeveloped, where a boom was likely to start 
almost at once, Ed was banking on Ma making a bad guess. 
One thing at least was certain: for every acre in California 
that would boom, there were a thousand that wouldn't. 

Ma liad certainly spared no effort to get what she wanted. 
They had looked at dozens of subdivisions and new ''cities" 
— some of them just a few rough squares marked out in 
the desert. Ma had turned down Rosecrans, 'Oleander, 
Lordsburg, Ivanhoe, Happy Valley, x\lta and Busy Vista, 
Ocean Spray, Broad Acres, "Peerless" Long Beach, 
Monte Vista "The Gem of the Mountains", and Ballona. 
Only St. James made her falter for just a few seconds: 
she liked the way it described itself as "Extremely English". 

Then she had become interested in the district around 
Santa Ana, a growing town thirty-odd miles to the south- 
ward. There had been more than a month of scouting 
through every nook and corner down there. Ma was im- 
pressed by Santa Ana's chances of passing Los Angeles and 
becoming Southern California’s metropolis and port. Ed 
wasn’t, but he hadn’t said so. He had lost his heart to a 
little place called Olive, eight miles from Santa Ana, in a 
quiet little valley which was frostless and ideal for citrus- 
growing. Ma liked Olive. She also favoured Tustin, the next 
town south of Santa Ana, though she snorted at its self- 
appraisal as "An Earthly Eden Unsurpassed — Imagination 
Cannot Conceive It! It Must Be Seen To Be Realized!" 
But on their last trip to Santa Ana they had passed on the 
main street a Mexican hanging by his neck from a tele- 
graph pole, still warm from a necktie party. 

Ed couldn’t just figure out the mechanics of the thing. 
But that Mexican corpse had obliterated in a second all 
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Ma's enthusiasm for the Santa Ana district. She no longer 
believed Santa Ana had any future at all. 

It queer because Ed remembered a coiivcrsatii>n a 
few days previously. He had said something about the 
Mexicans and Chinese in California being no better ofi' than 
slaves. Ma had said people like that ought to be kept in 
their places., they should be grateful to have the work at all. 

Ed could still hear Ma saying, as she looked at tlic 
corpse: ''It’s disgraceful to hang people like that/’ He had 
wondered ever since about the "like that”. Did I\Ia mean 
that it was disgraceful to hang Jvlexicans,. or that if you did 
hang them you shouldn’t do it on the main street, or 
what? 

After that Ala had concentrated on Los Angeles and its 
surrounding region. She had spotted a wonderful buy at 
Burbank. It was a twelve-acre property, treeless and flat, 
in the midst of a wide valley. Evidently she could see the 
city spreading out there in a few years and enfolding the 
property in a golden embrace of stone and brick and 
concrete. Ed didn’t think much of it. Ttvclve acres was 
almost the limit they could buy, and Ed wanted more than 
anything in the world a bearing citrus orcliard. He was too 
okl to start in from nothing and wait five years for the 
fii'st crop. 


"As I told your wife,” said the plump man in frock-coat 
and white gloves, "the great Kansan who founded Holly- 
wood planted many trees and a firm foundation. It is for 
us to keep Hollywood as he wanted it, a home community 
for the finest type of citizen only.” 

The plump man flashed Ed a smile as from one fine type 
to another. From various pockets -he began taking clippings 
from the weekly Cahuenga Valley Sentinel to illustrate his 
point. As he did so there seemed to come a slight creaking 
from beneath the smooth black sheath covering his torso. 

. If he weren’t the wrong sex for it, Ed thought, you’d swear 
that ^ was ' stays creaking. 
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still,’' the man continued^ ''exclude rooming houses 
and' the sale of liquor by the terms of every deed. And we 
ask that not less than $3,500 shall be spent on houses built 
here. The names of some of Los Angeles' leading capitalists 
arc back of this development.” 

It was two days after Ma’s first trip to the Gahuenga 
Valley. vShe had been sufficiently impressed to want to 
make a return visit as soon as Ed’s cold was better. More 
than by Hollywood itself she had been impressed by the 
saga of Horace Wilcox, and by this real estate man who had 
told it to her in the pillbox office where she had called for 
information. His name was Dr. Mannheim. Ma’s report on 
Itim had been that he was a real gentleman. 

Dr. Mannheim was something new in real estate men. 
His grand, urbane appearance and manner suggested that 
real estate was for him an amusing hobby. 

He stuffed the clippings back in his pockets, and picked 
up the top hat that stood inverted on his desk. Gracefully 
he escorted Ma and Ed and Clark to a peculiar rig that 
was hitched up outside, under a young camphor tree. A 
Negro coachman in livery was sitting on a little perch high 
up to the rear of it. Dr. Mannheim drove and Ma and Ed 
and Clark were jammed alongside of him. Ed furtively 
studied Dr. Mannheim’s face as they drove. The fat cheeks 
had a strange bluish bloom on them and the lips were a 
startlingly vivid red. It reminded him of the faces of women 
w^ho used powder and rouge. Clark was fascinated by Dr. 
Mannheim. The boy interrupted liis stare only for a second 
to smuggle a grin to his father. 

They drove along Prospect Avenue which seemed to be 
the main street. It was a quiet country road dappled with 
the shade from camphor and pepper trees arched overhead. 
The sun-baked, black-dimpled line of hills to the northward 
lent peace and intimacy. Crickets chorused somewhere far 
away. Mocking-birds were singing. Sunflowers grew by the 
roadside. A few houses, mostly new-looking, were dotted 
about. There were gardens splashed with roses, and fine 
fruit orchards. 
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‘•This is known as the Frostless Belt,’’ said Dr. Mann- 
heim, waving his whip toward a gro^'e hung with plump 
fruit. “You can travel all through the world and not find 
a better place for lemons.” 

He pointed out where a bank and a thirty-eight-room 
hotel were being built. There w'as a little vDlagcy church 
that dimly reminded Ed of Cornwall. Several rigs were 
hitched outside a three-storey frame building, which signs 
said was Sackett’s store and ice-cream parlour and also 
the Hollywood post-office. It was on the corner of the 
tree-bordered Cahuenga Pass Road which wound north- 
ward and was lost in the hills. 

Dr. Mannheim pulled up outside an elaborate quasi- 
Moorish house standing in a garden, new but full of many 
flowers and young trees. 

“I want you to see the type of citizen that is settling here,” 
he said, helping Ma to alight. They walked into the garden, 
leaving the Negro on his high perch. 

“This is the house of Paul dc Longpre, the famous 
artist. Mrs. Beveridge, the widow of Hollywood’s founder, 
Mr. Wilcox, gave him the land last year in return for 
some of his paintings. Gome and meet him. He is a fine 
gentleman.” 

Ed was nervous and Ma was a little reluctant about the 
idea of meeting an artist. She did not expect anything so 
distinguished and refined as the man who greeted them on 
the porch. He was tall and slender. He had a fluffy mous- 
tache, a bow tie, a flower in his buttonhole, a musical French 
accent, and a cloth cap. 

The artist led the way into his gallery. It was splendidly 
furnished with oriental carpets and filigree stools and heavy 
plush love-seats. On a draped upright piano, assorted 
china pots and vases were set out. The ceiling was lofty 
; and had imitation beams crisscrossing, and round the top 
, of the walls was a carved frieze. Doors and windows were 
' hung about with rich drapes, falling to the floor in folds. 

, Pictures in ormolu gold frames covered the walls and stood 
l itebpped up on the floor against ffie wainscoting. 
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Ma and Ed had never seen such a room. The pictures 
were the most lifelike things, Ma thought. They were ail 
detailed likenesses of flowers. She asked the artist how and 
why he painted and whether he took photographs of the 
flowers first to get a better likeness. Dr. Mannheim fluttered 
about, examining some of the pictures in a knowing way 
■through, a ■ quizzing-glass. ■ ■ 

''My dear chap,” he said, tapping the artist on the 
shoulder with his glass, "youTe a genius. When I first saw 
your flower paintings in the Paris salon — twenty years ago 
it must be, if it’s a day — I said to myself: 'This man is a 
genius. He understands the soul of a flower.’” 

•Just then another party of people came in. They seemed 
to be middle- westerners and the man who introduced them 
to the artist was evidently a land salesman. 

"Could Paradise contain anything more lovely?” said 
the salesman, showing his party the pictures. De Longpre 
bowed very slightly. He looked at the damp faces of his 
visitors with a curious faraway expression. The visitors 
stared and shifted the weight of their feet awkwardly. 
Ed could think of nothing to say. Clark was darting round 
and round one of the love-seats. He sat down now and again 
very suddenly, as if playing musical chairs with himself. 

Dr. Mannheim led the Lauries out again into the garden. 

"They call him 'Roi des Fleurs’,” he said. "But he is 
something more — a real public-spirited citizen. Pie insists 
on everyone who comes to Hollywood being brought to his 
gallery. His ambition is to make this the most artistically 
beautiful home in California. His pictures are famous all 
over the world. One artist said of him, 'He’s not a painter — 
he’s a botanist’. That shows you the recognition among 
professionals of his accurate delineation of flower life.” 

Driving eastward again along the Avenue, Dr, Mannheim 
pointed out the residence of another distinguished settler, 
a Colonel Northam. It was a Spanish-type house with a big 
patio and impressive driveway lined by date palms. They 
headed then for the six-acre property just north of the 
Avenue, in which Ma had been interested on her previous 
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visitA'The northera half' -of the property began to slope 
gently into the foothills. The road was bordered ’i^itli young 
trees. It was an agreeable situation. Nearby were several 
lemon groves. Ma spent an hour arguing Dr. Mannheim 
down from $368 to $350 an acre. ]*)r. i\Iaiin!iciiii kept 
referring to the fine type of citizen they would have as 
neighbours if they bought the properly. 

Later Dr. Mannheim insisted on taldiig them to a cele- 
bration ill the neighbouring Hollywood Ocean View Tract. 
There were many newcomers to California assembled there 
in charge of salesmen. Ed and ila climbed with a party to 
the topmost point of the subdivision to be shown that it was 
truly named. It was hazy in the direction of the sea and they 
had to take the salesman's word; for it, . 

Speeches were made by important capitalists of Los 
Angeles. It \^'as pointed out that Soutliern California was 
God's 0 \vn, A brass band clinched the point with patriotic 
airs. Fruit punch was handed round and they were all asked 
to drink to Horace Henderson Wilcox's memory. A portly 
top-hatted man named Colonel Griflith toasted a Mr. 
Whitley in the punch. Mr. Whitley toasted the Colonel. 
Dr. Mannheim, his face aglow, leaped up to toast them 
both* Then the Lauries had to be leaving. They had 
promised the rooming-house landlady that they would be 
back by Fanny’s bed-time. 


Next day Ma was not so sure. At S350 an acre the Holly- 
wood property was still more expensive than the Burbank. 
It was true that Hollywood had a fine type of citizen. But 
perhaps Burbank might have the more dazzling future in 
store. 

They went out to Burbank again. This time they circled 
around and drove up to the property from a new direction. 

By the main road, less than a mile from the property, was 
a tavern. Ed saw it first* 

'T wonder what that place is/^ he said vaguely. 

Ma looked* 
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She looked at Ed, frowning. Ed’s attention had already 
wandered. He was arguing with Clark about whether a 
whiteness on the horizon was Mount Baldy or a cloud. 

In a vision, Ma saw Horace Henderson Wilcox handing 
out to her a flaming torch. 

On the next day they bought*^the six acres in Hollywood. 



CHAPTER V 


The house the Lauries built was a two-storcy 
frame construction. It was flimsy and looked ponderous; 
$3,500 was a big hole in their capital and IHa was going 
to have as many rooms as the money would bu)', with no 
fancy architecture. 

It was a lot of money to spend on a house, Ma thought. 
And yet it was true, they had to go after the best class of 
people to give wings to values in a new development. She 
could see where Senator Cole was wrong, letting all kinds 
of riff-raff come into the neighbouring valley subdi\ ision, 
Colegrove, and build houses for a mere $1,500. A man 
who had heard Lincoln deliver the Gettysburg Address, 
like the Senator had, ought to have known better. 

With regard to the house, Ed was philosophical and 
detached. The lovely semi-solitude of the valley delighted 
him and he figured he had been lucky to land there instead 
of at Burbank. Any house in this valley would be a pretty 
good place to live in. 

His only suggestion, early bn, was that they might build 
a house of adobe, like the Spanish settlers did and the 
Indians before them. Ma’s sarcastic mirth at this suggestion 
was intense. She was inspired to go into one of her rare 
, but telling dramatic interpretations of the stupidity of 
; - the man she married. She wrapped a carpet around her 
! . and danced about, flapping her hand before her mouth. 

; When in breath again, she asked Ed whether he was 
|‘;su|re he wouldn’t rather house her and the children in 
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Ed laughed, but he kept quiet after that. A house was 
mainly for three things: To keep out the rain, the summer 
heat and the winter cold. He figured that the house Ma 
wanted \¥ould probably serve the first purpose, for a time 
anyway. And he didn’t aim to spend much time in the house, 
if he could only get the citrus grove he craved. 

While the house was still building he found a bearing 
grove for sale, about a mile away, on Frostless Belt Road. 
It w'as a beautiful place. There were ten acres of it. You had 
to have at least that much. The price was $1,000 an acre. 

He wondered how he would ever make Ma agree to buying 
it. He \yent every day and wandered up and down, looking 
at it. - ■ <. ■ ■ 

A little to the south of it there was another orchard of 
about the same size. Generally there was a man puttering 
about there. He was a well-preserved chap of about forty- 
five, and he wore a beard and no shirt and kept his pants 
up with braces over his bare shoulders. Ed watched him 
working. As he moved Ed could see the white stripes made 
by the braces in his lobster-red tan. One time he asked Ed 
for a fill of tobacco. They got to talking and the man said 
his name was Oscar Stacey, 

‘T’d have known you were English before I heard you 
talk,” Ed said. Those things you have to keep your pants 
up. They remind me of my father. He kept on wearing them 
all the time in Kansas till he died.” 

Stacey said he’d been settled there a good many years, 
he was one of a number of Englishmen in the valley. He 
didn’t really like braces, but he had to keep on with them 
till his English underwear wore out. He showed Ed how the 
underwear was loose at the waist and was kept from falling 
off by loops through which the braces were passed. 

They drifted to lemons and Ed learned that this part of 
the valley was a citrus-grower’s paradise provided you could 
get enough water. It was the old problem of all California 
since the beginning, and the valley still had only very 
primitive and expensive arrangements. There were at least 
six months every year without rain. But market prices for 
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lemons had never been higher and so orchards had doubled 
in value in five years. 

Ed realized that in order to buy the orchard he would 
have to influence Ma through those for whose opinion she 
might have some respect. He called on Dr. Mannheim. 

“My dear fellowj” said Dr. Mannheim, putting an arm 
round his shoulder, “of course Fll help you — if you think 
my advice will have any weight with your wife. I think it 
an excellent plan of yours. The land will increase in value 
whatever happens to the lemon market. And meanwhile, 
with the market as it is now, the land is cheap at the price.” 

Dr. Mannheim’s frock coat and white gloves and. red lips 
embarrassed Ed. Nevertheless he felt he almost liked the 
man. 

Ed brought Stacey along to the house one evening to give 
Ma a sales talk on lemons. He put on quite a good show. 
Ma was not unimpressed, though she couldn’t for the life 
of her understand why people should pay so much just for 
lemons. 

After Stacey left Ma said it was all very fine, but Ed 
would soon tire of growing lemons ; one lemon was just like 
another. But as he anticipated, she talked to Dr. Mannheim 
about it. Ma had conceived a great admiration for Dr. 
Mannheim and a high regard for his opinion. Dr. Mannheim 
came through for Ed in phrases of dignified enthusiasm. 
He said he could handle the deal himself and could arrange 
a down payment of $2,500 and a five-year six per cent 
mortgage to cover the rest. 

The orchard was bought and Ma inaugurated a regime 
of rigid economy. Nearly all the capital they had brought 
fi*om Kansas was now invested. The house had barely half 
the furniture it needed but the buying of the remainder 
was postponed. 


; > ■ Ma settled down cotirageously for the period of waiting, 
watching and self-denial through which any pioneer had 

ito;gOp:'; 
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Clark was now attending classes at the Hollywood High 
Sclioors temporary quarters in a bakery. He grumbled about 
the old clothes and patched shoes he had to wear. Ma 
grumbled louder about the $25,000 bond issue which was 
voted for a new High School building; though she had to say 
she admired the schooFs motto: Achieve the Honourable.’' 

The family meals were ^ short on quality and quantity. 
Helpings dished out by Ma were meagre. If there was a 
second help going it was Clark who got it. Clark complained 
and made Ma feel uncomfortable with his pointed hints 
about poverty. Ed ate what he was given and hardly noticed 
how hungry he often was after a meal. 

• He came home only to eat and sleep. The grove was all 
to him that he had dreamed it would be. Under Stacey's 
tutelage he soon became an expert in the arts of citrus- 
growing. The two men picked and packed co-operatively 
.and jointly engaged help when necessary. 

There were nine crops a year. Already by the end of the 
first year Ed had enough profit to cover the mortgage 
payment. Ed’s appearance changed a great deal. He was 
thin but his body seemed now to have an electricity in it. 
His eyes were clear and steady. He was getting very bald 
but the lack of hair no longer gave his head a naked, 
anaemic look. The skin of his face and head and neck 
was burned a rich brown. 

It was the same with Stacey, but Stacey liked his glass of 
whisky at the end of the day, if he had a congenial crony. 
It kind of rounded off the day after you had been 
worldng out of doors and were tired. 

The Wilcox ban .on liquor remained, but Hollywood 
was tiny. Within easy reach were Blondeau’s place and 
LaBaig’s Six Mile House, on Sunset Boulevard just across 
the frontier. 

One Saturday evening Stacey told Ed to get in the buggy 
and they trundled down to Blondeau’s. 

Ed had never enjoyed drinking so much before. Drinking 
because you felt good and drinking because you felt awful 
were like two different things. 
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The atmosplicrc. was inspiring. There was a smell of spirit 
and sweat and warmth, and the air was full of pipe-smoke 
and loud talk. In the other part of the tavern were several 
parties of smart Los Angeleians who had drh'cn out to get 
Madame Blondeau’s famous pigeon and rum-omcIcttc 
dinners. Ed and Stacey were surrounded by farmhands 
and small farmers like themselves who had come to get a 
mild Saturday night bun on. 

Ed sipped his whisky slowly and felt relaxed. He glowed 
’ivith a sense of comradeship and communion with 


He told Stacey all about Unde Si, and about his own old 
dreams of having some California land to cultivate. 

“Maybe,” he said, “it makes me look a bit funny, dream- 
ing all my life of something after Uncle Si's style, and 
then ending up with just ten acres of lemons outside Los 
Angeles. But the thing’s there just the same — the thing I 
wanted to feel and never felt . . . Say, \vhen you stand 
there on your own bit of land and pick lemons off your 
own trees! ... If that isn’t something.” 

Talking about Unde Si brought warm thoughts of his 
boyhood companion, Da\id, flooding into his head. He 
hadn’t corresponded with David in a long while. He 
borrowed a sheet of paper and scrawled off a note, telling 
of his new home and of the citrus grove. 

Ed and Stacey got in the way of going ifften to Blondeau’s 
of an evening. They sipped whisky and talked about almost 
nothing but lemons. Stacey sometimes kidded old man 
•Blondeau about the way he had come to open a tavern. 
Blondeau had bought the land with the intention of farming 
it, after he had come from Paris on a perfumery-vending 
: expedition across the Andes. He had never farmed before 
and had insisted on sending back to Paris for the latest 
i French farming textbooks. The books had been fine for 
; France but everything in them was wrong for California. 
I that time the LaBaigs had opened their tavern across 
|i^ street. In South America Madame Blondeau had cured 

K man bf elbow-bending by putting him on a three-month 
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milk diet. But now there had been nothing for it but to 
follow th^ LaBaigs’ example. 

Ma soon detected the Demon on Ed’s breath. She 
upbraided him. He followed his usual policy of denying 
everything. Ma wept and wondered what chance her 
children had to grow up decent, with such a father. 

In her billowing nightdress, she knelt down beside the 
bed and delayed her prayer for a Hollywood real-estate 
boom till she had requested co-operation in the fight against 
the Demon. 

Rising to face Ed, she dramatically pronounced the formal 
words of banishment from the nuptial bed, 

* Ed had to sleep on an old mattress on the floor of a room 
which hadn’t been furnished yet. Otherwise he would have 
had to turn Fanny out of her room to go and sleep with Ma. 

He lay on the mattress thinking about the sour-smelling 
doughiness of Ma’s body. He could move all about now and 
not touch it. The hardness of the mattress on the floor gave 
him a good clean feeling. 

Ma was very busy at this time. There was a proposal 
that Hollywood and Colegrove, which had a combined 
population of 1,050, should incorporate as the Sixth Glass 
City of Hollywood. 

Ma was interested in this plan and addressed meetings 
of women. She said if the incorporation went through, the 
Blondeaus’ and LaBaigs’ places would come within the new 
city and could then be closed. 

Only adult males would have a vote on the question. But 
Ma urged all women who had the best interests of their 
families at heart, who wanted to carry on as Horace Wilcox 
had started, to bring pressure on their menfolk. 

The Lord was putting Ma to a great test. One night just 
before the election she came into Ed’s bare room and stood 
in the darkness where he lay. In a halting way she told 
him that if he would vote for incorporation, connubial 
^ relations might be resumed. 
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Ed was emljarpassed. He hated to hurt anybody’s feelings. 
Ma had queer methods but she wasn’t really such a bad old 
thing. He had got to like the mattress on the floor of the 
bare room but he agreed and followed Ma hack into the 
double bed. 

Ed and Stacey were drinking at Blondeau’s the evening 
the result was announced. Tltere were eighty-eight votes to 
seventy-eight for incorporation of the City of Hollywood. 

Everyone knew that this meant the end of legal drinking 
at Biondcau’s. There were a number of groans. People 
began to get very drunk. 

Stacey was indignant. “It’s monstrous,” he said. “Do 
we have to let our affairs be run by a pack of females?” ' 

Ed said it was all right. For one thing, he’d had experience 
of Prohibition in Kansas. It didn’t work. The old saloons 
carried on, some in new locations, as blind pigs. 

But even if that didn’t happen there was no need for 
alarm. He had himself voted for incorporation. The 
important issue, he said, w'as that as a city they might have 
some control over how their tax money was ^spent. Those 
Los Angeles people were all crooks. 

Before voting, he had carefully investigated. He had 
found that the Eight Mile House up the Gahuenga Pass 
would be outside the city’s jurisdiction. It was a rather 
longer way to go for a drink, but it was a nice drive. 

Ed and Stacey said good-bye to old man Blondeau. 
They got in Stacey’s buggy and rolled up the Pass Road. 
The Eight Mile House was a charming place at the top 
of the pass in a grove of blue gum trees. The whisky tasted 
better after the drive. 

Ma was pregnant again. No child was ever conceived in 
a more pious manner than little Ann. 
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CHAPTER VI 

1905 

Ma la UR IE SAT on the porch, rocking. 

Ed was up at the orchard — breaking the Sabbath, no 
doubt, though he said he’d just gone to look around, and 
she was too tired, after church and then all the housework, 
to save his soul from the burning if he was set on it. 

Fanny and the baby were asleep upstairs. Clark had 
gone out with the Hiking Club party, into the hills some- 
where. 

Ma thought: How handsome Clark looked last night at 
the dance in the Glen-Holly bowling alley. Not that she 
could approve of this modern dancing. But all the girls were 
staring at Clark. 

. . . All very fine of that Mrs. Digby to tell me how 
proud I must be of a son like that. If Clark took his religion 
more seriously it’d be different, he’d have a weapon against 
sin, but now all he has is his innocence. Thank heaven we 
can keep these wicked birth-control ideas from our children. 
Mrs, Buzzacott says that’s as likely as not what made Rome 
fall . . . But what chance has Clark with his kind of a 
father, whose very breath — that was how the preacher put 
it so well — ^is the reek of Satan? 

. . . Ma started to read a booklet which she had got at 
the dance. It was called The Storj of Hollywood^ and had a 
poinsettia on the cover, Hollywood’s official flower. 

The residences are elegant in every respect. Many are built 
in the mission style so suitable in this climate. On the hillsides 
are found others in the style of the Swiss chalet, while nestled 
here and there are quaint, artistic bungalows. . . . 

Bi 
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She thought: It looks almost like rain to-day. Canh be, 
thoughj, this time of year. Stillj that reminds me— mustidt 
forget to get that builder up here to look at the roof', before 
next rains start. 

One year the roof hadn’t started leaking till over a month 
after the rains started. Was it the second or third of their 
California winters? 

Her eyes travelled along the road from the hills on the 
right to the corner of Prospect Avenue on the left. A coach 
full of chattering people drove by. Wc sure an? getting the 
tourists, Ma thought. They’ll have been to tlic Dc Longpre 
gallery and now they’ll be going to see Rapp’s pineapple 
plantation and Hampton’s cucumber hothouse and the 
Sturtevant water-lilies. 

Turning the pages of the booklet she came to a statistical 
section. She stopped rocking and vciy^ carefully drank in 
the statistics, tasting them with a critical tongue. 

Population exceeding 2,000 , . . Assessed valuation, §2,129,590 
. „ . Three banks, each with capital of §25,000 , , . IVo 
wwkly papers . . . Three churches costing §40,000 • . , Half 
a dozen schools, including the Immaculate Heart of Mary 
being completed at a cost of §150,000 . , . Masonic Lodge 
. • • Independent Order of Foresters . . , Eastern Star . . . 
Fraternal Brotherhood . , . Current Events Club . . . Women’s 
Club . . . Tennis Club . . . Monday Card Clul). ... A 
glance into the near future reveals Hollywood as a city of 
magnificent homes with a population of from six - to eight 
thousand home-loving people • . . 

Yes, it looked good, all put down together like that. 
Things were certainly moving in the valley. 

• , . Her mind ran on. Next week is the Fourth of July. 
Clark has been plaguing me for a month about fireworks, 
but we can’t possibly afford anyffiing like that. Hell be like 
last year — ^sulking for a week, I shouldn’t wonder. He just 
won’t understand that all the money is in land. Children 
arc: so impatient. We’re getting richer all the time. It 
’Woul be long. Why can’t they realize it’s for their own 
fbbd? 
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The orchard is nearly paid for* That’s ten acres of good 
land. People are beginning to subdivide and build homes 
up that way. Soon the city will spread all over the foot- 
hills. We’ve only to hold on and we’ll have a fortune. 
Just watch how quick Ed will grab for it when someone 
holds out I5OOO per cent profit on our investment. He’ll 
forget there ever was such a thing as a lemon. 

Anyivavj look how well weVe done with these six acres 
right here. It cost but §40 to subdivide it last year — $15 
for the surveyor’s map and another $25 for the man and two 
horses to mark out and grade the road through the middle. 
It’s the, city’s business to tend the road now, so we’ve no 
more to pay. At an average of $450 a lot the land has already 
made us a profit of $8,000. It’s mostly on paper, but everyone 
knows it’s as good as cash in the bank. We’ve sold six of the 
twenty lots in a year. If it hadn’t been for agents’ com- 
missions and having to loan back $2,000 for building expenses 
to those Pattersons and Baumers to make them buy, w^e’d have 
money in the bank now. But we have the mortgages on the 
houses which are just as good. 

. , . Ma looked to her right across a couple of vacant 
lots toward where two brand-new houses stood, as if to 
satisfy herself that they were still there. Her eyes roamed 
over the four acres that still belonged to her. She knew every 
stone on the property. There were three completed houses 
near the far comer, and a little nearer another house was 
half built. 

She wondered how long it would be before some more 
lots would have to be sold. 

It was so difficult to know what to do. The longer you 
could hold on to land here, the more you would get for it- 
What was it Mrs. Buzzacott had told her, right after church, 
she had just got for those Prospect Avenue lots of hers? 
$45 a front foot, and yet if she’d held on a few years longer 
she’d have made twice the profit. People didn’t have enough 
faith . . . But meanwhile there was a family to feed and 
clothe. Ed’s lemon profits were barely enough to meet 
the mortgage payments. So you had to sell lots to get money 
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for living expenses. If you had real faith in the future of the 
valley, your instinct was not to sell but to hold on till the 
boom really started. 

And then, if you tried to show a little faith, what happened ? 
It was all turned to bitterness by the special assessments 
you had to pay in addition to regular taxes on every square 
foot of land you owned, for public improvements. Last 
month it was street lights down on Prospect A\'enue. That 
wasn’t so bad, but now it was special assessments for sicle- 
■svalks somewhere the other end of Holhnvood. It certainly 
was discouraging. Sometimes it made a person feel as if it 
was a crime to own land, instead of an expression .of faith. 

Ma exchanged salutations with the J. W. Turners as they 
strolled by from the Avenue. The Turners had bought the 
first lot after the property was sub-divided. She reminded 
herself grudgingly how that sale had eased things for her: 
the money they paid had been badly needed to cover 
pressing debts. She resented the Turners now as she resented 
all the people who had bought her lots. Even by holding 
on to the lot for another year she could have gotten half as 
much again for it as the Turners paid. People like the 
Turners took advantage of your need for ready money in 
order to take the very bread out of your children’s mouth.s. 

Behind the Turners came Paul de Longpre, sailing along 
on his bicycle. Ma greeted him and he bowed gravely. 

Looking for flowers to paint, Ma said to herself. Queer 
sort of work for a man to do, sure is. Still if he was like most 
of these artists, from what I hear, it’d be naked women he’d 
be hunting for. He’s a gentleman, must admit that, even if 
he is French. Has his serious side too: after all, he’s a director 
of the bank. 

I don’t believe in trusting these artists too far, though, 
just the same. Like putting that Mr. Hoover in charge of the 
girls for the May Day festival. They claim he isn’t the kind 
; , of artist that paints; he only makes these copies of classical 
' i ^ pictures. Mrs. Digby was saying at the anti-birth-control 
' ! i j iKodting that that’s the trick these artists have if they want 
make picture of women-, hey call it a “claasic". 
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Well, if Ann and Fanny were old enough and they wanted 
them for the parade I know what Fd say. 

Sure enough was pretty, though, the parade this year. 
All the carts and floats with flowers on them, and the girls 
all in white organdie . . . and the pony races and the tennis 
and jousting afterward. 

. . . Ma rocked her chair back and forth with firm 
decisiveness. She pursed her lips each time she pressed 
down with her feet. 

Hollywood was still a country sort of place, she thought. 
Maybe progress hadn’t been quite as fast as she’d hoped. But, 
for a Christian mother, there was much to be thankful for. 

• The foundations had been laid right. She and other women 
who cared for the moral atmosphere had not ceased to make 
their influence felt when Hollywood had become a city. 
They had seen to it that men of the right sort were elected 
City Trustees, and that when elected the Trustees kept 
before them a proper sense of their duty. 

The very first ordinance passed had been a fearless 
restatement of the position taken by founder Wilcox. 
And now, at the last City Trustees’ meeting, to the ban on 
liquor had been added one on ‘‘the sale, carriage or delivery 
of vessels for containing same”. And in later ordinances 
the work of building for the Lord had been carried on. 
Slot machines had been banned, and all kinds of gambling, 
and bicycle-riding on the sidewalks, and prizefights, and 
travelling by horse or automobile faster than twelve miles 
per hour, and driving more than 200 loose cattle or horses 
through the streets. And soon, when the Trustees had time, 
they planned to excommunicate billiard and pool rooms, 
shooting galleries, bowling alleys, slaughter houses, glue 
factories, soap factories, gas works, sanatoria, tanneries, 
and smelting works. A movement was on foot to prohibit 
the throwing of missiles at street lights. 

A sentence in the booklet caught Ma’s eye. 

The High School baseball team is made up of boys of such 
refined rearing that never so much as a word of profanity is 
overheard by teachers or bystanders. 
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Of course not, said Ma to herself. What was it that 
one of the speakers had said at the last W.C.T.U. meeting? 

“We ha\.’c thrown out of our gates the most \vickcd of all 
the devils, liquor. Where liquor is not, the soul has room 
to breathe. I believe that we have in Hollywood something 
pretty near to a city without sin. We have no jail. Crime is 
so rare that the occasional recreants who are, perhaps, 
inevitable, are locked up in our City Marshal's spare bed- 
room.” 

Yes, I chose well, Ma told herself. The Lord will favour 
His own. It wll not be long now before we shall be rich. 

. . . She rocked her chair steadily, gazing out across 
her property and pressing with her feet, consciously tauten- 
ing the muscles of her legs as if the floor were lagging 
progress. 

Ma dozed. She dreamed she was in an expensive store, 
trying to decide which of several grand dresses she should 
buy to wear for dinner at Dr. Mannheim’s. 

She w'as wakened by the sound of a few tiny raindrops 
on the porch roof. She moved and a ttvingc of rheumatics 
shot through her back. It sure did get chilly around sun- * 
down. Disentangling dream from reality, she remembered ; : 
that she and Ed were due to have dinner at Dr. Mannheim’s. j 
There was no question of deciding what dress she should 
wear. There was only one choice that was po.ssible, her green j, 

satin with net overdrape. It would just do, though as for | 

the hat that went with it, it was so old she was ashamed ! 

to wear it to Dr. Mannheim’s. She had gone downtown I 

and bought some new gloves, cheap ones but rather nice. 1 

It was the most she could afford, with cash as scarce as it | 

was just then. She tried to recall the details of the grand j 

dresses she had tried on in her dream. They were just what - 

she would like to buy as soon as their ship came in. Soon ; t 

it would be, soon. 

; ' She was very hungry. It was a queer idea, having Sunday J 
fijpier in the evening. She’d never heard of anyone doing i j; 
iliat, before, but Dr. Mannheim was such a fine gentleman, j 

di<i things differently from ordinary folks. It was exciting, ; | 
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going up to that big place for dinner. Everyone in Holly- 
wood wanted to be invited to Mannsholm. She hoped Ed 
would not be late. 


Ed felt weak with nervousness as they walked up to 
Mannsholm, the strange and formidable building like a 
castle which dominated the lower foothills. Mannsholm 
had been completed in the summer of the previous year. 
To build it Dr. Mannheim had cleared the lower two acres 
of a citrus grove which he owned. Ed passed it every day 
on his w'ay to and from his grove. He had watched the house 
grow. Until the final stage it had looked very like any other 
house in the district, apart from its unusual size. It had only 
taken four months to build. But suddenly, almost in a single 
week, the place had taken on the appearance of a medieval 
castle, with walls of apparently tremendous thickness 
surmounted by a row of turrets. It had become one of the 
sights of the Gahuenga Valley, and everyone was still awed 
by the majesty of the structure. 

Ed dreaded the evening. He wouldn’t know how to act. 
The worst of it was there wasn’t a chance of a drink, everyone 
knew Dr, Mannheim was a fanatical abstainer and wouldn’t 
have liquor in the house. 

Dr. Mannheim was sitting in a deck chair on a brilliant 
green lawn. He welcomed the Lauries with easy small-talk 
and enquired after the children, and then ofiered to show 
them around the house. 

There was a marble lion on either side of the elaborate 
front door. 

“These lions,” said Dr. Mannheim, “are from a Russian 
Grand Duke’s palace. I picked them up when we were in 
Europe last year. The doorway is an exact copy of the 
entrance to the famous City Hall of Bremen. The house is 
in the castellated style and combines suggestions from 
buildings I have admired: Windsor Castle, the colleges of 
Cambridge, a bit of Gothic element from Nuremberg 
, y Castle in Germany.” , . 
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Ma and Ed couldn’t think of anything to say but for- 
tunately the doctor maintained a steady fl<5w of speech. 
The furnishings of the house were the last word in luxury. 
There were two bathrooms. Ed felt more at home when he 
noticed stains on two of the bedroom ceilings, and 
cracks here and there in the walls despite their apparent 
thickness. 

By dinner time Ma was at her ease and tvas talking almost 
as much as the host, despite the starched, overawing butler 
and the spaciousness of the panelled room. On her right sat 
young Eric Mannheim, the pale and chinless young man 
who worked with his father at the real-estate office. -Neither 
Eric nor his unobti'usive little mother, with the straight, 
colourless hair drawm back into a bun, spoke more than a 
few words. 

The food tvas the fanciest thing Ed had ever struck. A 
bit too fancy, perhaps, but good at that. There were some 
queer vegetable dishes which started Dr. Mannheim talking 
about the importance of correct habits, tie did not eat any 
of the chicken. He said he owed his healtli to having been 
for years a vegetarian and teetotaller. He still had his white 
gloves on and picked at his plate with delicate, bird-like 
motions. Ed took a second helping of chicken and wondered 
whether Dr. Mannheim took off his gloves when he went 
to bed. Anyway, vegetarian or not, Dr. Mannheim obviously 
believed in doing himself well. He must have made a pile 
out of real estate. He laughed often with a high-pitched, 
tinkling sound, and Ed found himself listening for the little 
creaks which came from under the frock-coat sheath. 

After dinner, great panelled doors were flung open by 
the butler with the words: “Coffee is served.” Ed felt more 
than ever like being in church. Looking through into the 
sitting-room he could just see the far wall some hundred 
' feet away. The walls of the sitting-room were apparently 
: ' of massive stone blocks. Ed sat on a scarlet plush armchair 
, before the enormotis fireplace and stared at a crack in the 
; ' ; ,whll.' It was queer that the. crack should follow right through 
i i j from one block of stone into the next. When he had a chance 
'i'‘t i" f {, hihi ; ’ ^ ^ * ! , . , ’ ► 
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he looked more closely at the wall. It was not real stone but 
plaster with the divisions between the stone blocks'' 
:.paiiited on. ' 

''Shall I let you folks into a secret?" said Dr. Mannheim. 
''I'm going to build again. A real castle of dreams^ this time. 
I guess I must be a bit of a gypsy. But when you’ve always 
dreamed of your ideal home, even a place like this seems no 
more than — shall I say? — a satisfactory architectural 
experiment." 

A servant came in with glasses and a jug of purple fruit 
punch on a tray. Ed took a solemn sip from his glass. Dr. 
Mannheim picked up a copy of the Times^ doubled it back 
afid handed it to Ed. 

"That’s to-morrow's paper/' he said. "I went downtown 
to the Times office this afternoon. I wrote the article 
myself." 

With his impressive and unique "Mannsholm'' barely com- 
pletedj Dr. Mannheim of Hollywood is already having a sightly 
area across the street laid out and landscaped as a site for a 
larger castle, to be called "The Manner”. 

‘'Returning from the last of my periodical trips abroad," 
Doctor Mannheim said, 'T realized that this place I had 
relinquished was of all spots in the world the site on which to 
erect the castle of which I have for years been dreaming 

Landscaping of The Manner has been taken in charge by Sven 
Timborg, formerly landscape artist to the Czar of Russia, 
creator of Qiieen Victoria’s Windsor orchid beds and then 
some. The result will be one of the most beautiful formal gardens 
in the U.S.A. The new castle is to follow lines suggesting at 
once the German-Rhine castles and the Gothic halls of Baronial 
England. The entrance will be through an open, arcaded cloister 
into a Gothic hall 50 ft. by 25 finished in oak, with heavily 
beamed ceiling 25 feet high. The hall will have a massive stone 
fireplace and Gothic windows set high above deep niches in 
the wails, the latter being used for several priceless relics — 
suits of armor of the middle ages. The windows will be set in 
art glass depicting scenes of the days of chivalry. At the south 
end of the hail will be a grand staircase leading to a gallery 
arcaded in cloister effect along the entire length. The north 
end of the hall has an organ loft, the console operating which 
is set in a recess above the main stairway. There will be four 
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baths and a Louis Q,uinze reception room. Each of the i8 
rooms \sill represent some period in medieval history. 


Dr. Mannheim handed it to Ma to read and then took 
the paper. He folded it back carefully. 

“That’s just my little piece of news,” he said. “Here’s 
some real news, on the front page. It says that the water 
problem of Los Angeles has at last been solved. Without 
anyone knowing anything about it, the city has for three 
years been buying up rights along some river far away in 
the high Sierras. They’re going to build an aqueduct 250 
miles long and then Los Angeles will have all the -water it 
can ever need.” 

Ed thought at once of his lemons. “Do you think we shall 
get it too, in Hollywood?” he asked. 

“Ah, there speaks the old citrus man,” Dr. Mannheim 
laughed. “I thought this would get a rise out of you. I’ll 
tell you what I think. The whole future of this section, 
we all know, depends on water. Wc’vc got to get a proper 
supply from somewhere. Hollywood can’t afford to build 
aqueducts. ’We’re going to have to get this water on what- 
ever terms Los Angeles will give it to us, even if it means 
the end of us as a separate city. Then watch this valley 
go forward! Why, it’ll be the biggest stride ever made in 
the history of California progress!” 

Over Ed swept a new feeling, a feeling of security. He 
realized that until this moment there had always been a 
shadow over the happiness he derived from the grove : the 
shadow of fear that with water costing so much he would 
not be able to maintain profits, and then Ma would seek 
to take from him the source of his contentment. The 
, danger was past now. Out of the high Sierras liquid 
; gold was coming in plenty, to tumble right in their 
laps. 

I y ‘ . Ma had a doubtful expression on her face. For some 
j l i irioments she sat silent. Two thoughts were conflicting in 
? r; | 3 her mind. Water in unlimited quantities meant a boom ^ 
' ! ifh^jvafley, no of that. But if those were the terms 
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on which it must be got, then did it come from God dr 
from the Devil? 

''Who's going to pay for bringing this water down?" 
she asked at last. 

■"Why of course," said Dr. Mannheim, "the people who 
get it — ^the people of Los Angeles— the people of Holly- 
wood, if we are fortunate. They estimate $25,000,000 as 
the cost of the aqueduct. That sounds like a lot of money, 
but it'll be the cheapest bargain Los Angeles ever bought. 
D'you know what it will do? It will send land values sky- 
rocketing. It will make all of us rich ! " 

"And, it'll put us fruit growers on easy street," Ed 
■said.: 

Dr. Mannheim came over and put a hand on Ed's 
shoulder. 

"My dear fellow," he said, "don't you see? Why worry 
about lemons now? I know how you feel about it. But when 
this water comes in here, the days of fruit-growing in this 
valley are over. You may as well face it. Land values will 
soar, yes — but so will taxes, to pay the bill for gigantic 
improvements like this. If Fm not mistaken, no matter 
what prices you can get for lemons, the land will be too 
valuable for them to be a commercial proposition. It's the 
day of subdivision now. The water will make our valley a 
paradise, and the world is foil of people who want to dwell 
in paradise, you know! Good heavens, it won't be hard to 
take. You'll be able to sell your orchard land as homesites 
and make enough money to buy yourself all the lemons 
between here and Turkestan. I don’t mind telling you that 
I'm starting right away to-morrow to. tear up the rest of 
my citrus trees and subdivide. 

"That's what I want to talk to you about. Listen, Mr. 
Laurie. The day when you'll have to subdivide that 
orchard, whether you like it or not, is coming soon. Why 
not anticipate it? Let me handle it for you. Fll attend to 
all the details. When this news breaks to-morrow I'll be 
able to sell all your lots on both properties a hundred , 
times oven" 
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Ed stared at the crack in the wall. His mind 
up and he could only think of a great pile of lemons sli etch- 
ing away out of sight-aU the lemons bctM^cn hcie and 

Turkestan— the lemons he would be able to my. 

Jvla got up and said it was time ^vtit goiiif:,- 

“This will aU need thinking about, Dr. hlatinliam, . . 
said. “Thank you for a very happy ewumg- \Vc mus 

wait and see what happens, hlaybe efil the 

get this water. Aiiyhow^ I don t think, we ,r waii" o . . 

land yet ^ ■ 

‘ Dr.'hlannheim shook Ed’s hand vigorously. ^ 

“Don’t look so dazed about it, my dear chap, • 

*T congratulate you— and you, too, Mrs. ^ J,, 

foresight has been rewarded. Take my advice, anc > 
be rich.” 
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JifD R E A D THE story ill Iiis paper next day, and 
learned that the golden water which was to be brought to 
Los Angeles was the Owens River. 

It was twenty-five years since he had stood on the green 
banks of the Owens River. He saw it in his mind as clearly 
as if he were still there. It was this that had meant California 
to him. He remembered how the waters had been swollen 
in the spring and had flooded over their banks. He could 
see Uncle Si’s face as he looked at the flooded pasturelands, 
and hear him say: 

“Some day we’ll find a way o’ storin’ up all that gold, 
’stead o’ lettin’ it run ter waste. It’s a foundation ter build 
a empire on.” 

Life was certainly queer. Here was the empire, the 
empire of Los Angeles, reaching out a steel-and-concrete 
tentacle for the gold it must have in order to grow. 
Los Angeles, which had been from six to ten days’ 
journey by stage from the valley when Ed had stayed 
there in his boyhood. It was an example of what man 
could do nowadays to harness recalcitrant nature to 
his purposes. Here was Ed, by a coincidence, living 
in the empire of Uncle Si’s prophecy. He had ten acres 
of land which only needed that superfluous gold of 
Uncle Si’s to be the perfect citrus orchard. To this 
land the gold was now, by man’s engineering genius, 
to be brought. And yet, if Dr. Mannheim was right, 
the very bringing of the gold would make it impossible for 
the land to be used any longer for the purpose for which 
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it was especially smted, the only purpose for which Ed 
wanted it. 

Ed and Stacey had many talks about it. Stacey scoffed 
at the notion that citrus days in the valley were numbered. 

^ He said the fruit growers were a powerful force. It was a 
democratic country. People were not so foolish as to vote 
to cut their own throats. If Owens River water pro\^€d too 
expensive a luxury, the valley would continue as it was 
doing now. 

Ed was cheered for a time by Stacey's attitude but he 
became subject to fits of dejection. It was something that IMa 
had not fallen for Dr. Mannheim’s sales talk for immediate 
subdivision of the orchard. Indeed, her attitude wks 
quite encouraging. She said the orchard was their daily 
bread: without the income from it they would have to sell 
the rest of their more valuable subdivided property, instead 
of holding on to get a really worthwhile profit. Ed clutched 
this spar of hope. 

But almost his first thought on reading about the proposed 
aqueduct had been of Uncle Si and his family. He had 
written to David, enclosing the Times clipping. He reminded 
David of what Uncle Si used to say about the empire that 
could be built out of the Owens River floodwaters. No doubt, 
he wrote, everyone in Owens Valley would be glad that at 
last the superfluous water would be put to use. He made 
no mention of the ironic way in which he himself miglit l)e 
affected by being on the receiving end of the aqueduct. 

For several weeks Ed heard nothing. Then David wrote : 


Sure great to hear from you again. Seems crazy that here 
youve been in California five years now, the length of an acqua- 
duct (maybe?) away from us, and yet we havent seen you in 
^ all of 25 years. You must excuse my not writing sooner. The 
^4^ct is everyone here have been in all hell of a state since this 
ac^uaduct thing broke. Were trying to figure out just where 
we "Stand up here and nobody seems to know much except we 
dont'^’^tand so good. 

Heres,^ the whole story, Ed, I 'think I wrote you two years 
back how the Federal Goyt. man had been up here about a 
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schenie to improve the valley by building a dam and reseirvoir. 
WcIIj this man goes back and reports favorable, he says the 
valley has ‘'peculiar merits to favor it as an irrigation project’’. 
Well I dont have to tell you Ed that what we need up here 
more than anything else is modern kind of irrigation, but of 
course ^ve never could do more than we have done, because 
the questions always come up Whos going to pay for it? 

Well as you can imagine we were ail het up about this scheme. 
Then just a month after the Govt, man made his report, a 
iellow from Los Angeles comes in here with Jackson, another 
Govt, man, and starts getting mighty friendly with everyone. 
He looks around a bit and says he likes it here, and then last 
year he comes again and goes around showing papers and maps 
belonging to this Jackson of the Govt. Reclamation Service. 
So everyone thinks hes the Govt, agent and when he starts 
asking for options on strips of land with riparian rights along 
the river, saying we must all pool together to get the irrigation 
scheme put through, why we ail kind of fall over ourselves 
selling him the options. 

So next thing we kno^v is this piece in the L. A. Times, 
and ril leave you imagine what we thought when we read that 
“U.S. Engineer Jackson has lent valuable assistance in getting 
title to land in Ow^ens Valley. Without Mr. Jackson’s interest 
and co-operation the plan never would have gone through . 
Any other Govt, engineer, not a resident of Los Angeles, un- 
doubtedly would have gone ahead with nothing more than the 
mere reclamation of arid lands in view”. 

Well I reckon our little valley ain’t so important, the world 
W’ould still go on turning without it,. but w^hat kind of a way 
to do is this, anyhow^, Ed? Youre living down there in the 
city, maybe you can understand what the game is. The way 
it looks to us in the valley, theres something damn queer about 
it. or course you know just as well as I do theres enough water 
here, if they stopped the floodwaters going to waste, to bury 
the whole city of Los Angeles out of sight. We want a dam and 
a reservoir for the Owens River. We dont give a good God 
damn who builds it, if Los Angeles will do it we’ll thanlc them, 
it’ll make things better all around, for us and the city too. 
Then why do they have to trick us into selling fifty miles of 
ripai'ian land and the reservoir site? 

What some folks here are saying is that the city dont intend 
to build a reservoir up here at all, but to run the w^hole damn 
river into this acquaduct between Big Pine and Independence 
and away she goes down to water your lemon orchard, Ed. 
In other words that all of us between there and the Lake are 



David had had a ranch of his own for some years now, 
next to Si's beside the river. He was using most of it to grow 
fruit. The two Laurie ranches together covered over five 
hundred acres. Dykes had been led long distances from the 
river and the water made all the land fertile. David's son 
Don was a young fellow Clark's age. He was a bookish 
boy but he was beginning to be of some help about the 
ranch. 

It took the Owens Valley people a long time to realize 
what had happened. Everyone who had friends in Los 
Angeles wrote asking them to get the lowdown. By 1907 
Clark Laurie was seventeen and had a minor engineering 
job with one of the Los Angeles city departments. He was a 
very promising young engineer, his superiors liked him and 
he could get information without difficulty. He learned 
that -the people who promoted the aqueduct scheme were 
a group of respected Los Angeles capitalists including key 
men of the principal newspapers. Before starting to buy 
in Owens Valley they had bought options on thousands 
of acres of barren land in the greater, waterless San Fernando 
Valley to the north of the city. It had been arranged 
that the aqueduct should terminate, and the water be 
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stored, not in Los Angeles, but in the San Fernando 
Valley. 

Clark need not have bothered to get this inside informa- 
tion. The men who had pulled off the deal were pleased 
with their far-sightedness. Soon after the story of the 
aqueduct had broken, they began advertising the San 
Fernando Valley land for sale, pointing out how its value 
would be increased by the aqueduct. 

The Indians had lost the Owens River to Uncle Si’s 
party of pioneers. Uncle Si’s crowd were now losing it to 
the pioneers of tlie new era of subdivision. 

The legal position was clear. The subdivision pioneers 
hdcl capital. It v’as a better weapon than guns. The new 
incumbents didn’t have to go to the valley to take the 
river. They didn’t even need to know where the valley 
was. 

But still the Owens Valley people could not understand. 
They hired an expert to confirm their statement that, 
if a reservoir ^vere built in the valley, there would be 
enough water to give an ample supply both to the valley 
and to Los Angeles. Their Congressman proposed that 
existing water rights in the valley be recognized and 
Los Angeles be allotted 10,000 inches of water — ^four 
times as much, by its own engineers’ admission, as it 
could possibly want in twenty years in addition to what 
it already had. They were delighted for Los Angeles to 
have that much water. Their objection was to the water 
being used to make fortunes for the San Fernando specu- 
lators. 

As the time approached for Los Angeles citizens to vote 
on the §24,500,000 bond .issue to pay for. the aqueduct, 
men were sent from Owens Valley to place before the voters 
the valley’s side of the case. It was certain that when the 
voters heard it they would take the part of justice and 
common sense. It was a democratic country. David Laurie 
came down to the city with Don and stayed with his Holly- 
wood cousins. Ed neglected his orchard to spend many 
days downtown with David. 
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They were told at the Chamber of Commerce: ''The city 
charter would not permit bonds to be issued to supply 
water except in the city/’ The aqueduct was to end in 
San Fernando Valley for no other reason than that it 
a "natural reservoir”. They asked why in that case the 
San Fernando syndicate were allowed to advertise that 
their land’s value was enhanced by the aqueduct. There 
was no reply. 

They called at the newspaper offices. Polite reporters 
were assigned to listen to David’s story. Next morning 
David and Ed would look for it in the paper. Sometimes 
they found a twisted, partial report, sometimes nothing. 
One insignificant sheet printed some of David’s case. 
The big papers were bringing pressure to bear on it to 
desist. 

After nearly two weeks, voting day on the aqueduct bond 
issue was close at hand. David was stifled in the city and 
felt worn out. Ed’s efforts to appear less gloomy and dis- 
pirited than he felt were unavailing. For him the bottoms 
seemed to be dropping out of two worlds at once. The 
pair of them ended up in one of the taverns at Vernon, 
a small subdivision near the city where Ma’s favourite 
demon dwelt unchecked. They spent most of a night 
getting drunk. There was nothing else to do. 

There was a big, soft-looking man next to David at 
the bar, silently putting away gins with a hand that 
quivered as it rose and fell. David glared at the man 
and began delivering angry harangues at his benign, round 
face. 

"Fd like to know,” David shouted, "what kind of a 
country this is, . You work all your goddamned life to make 
; a home in a goddamned wilderness, and then a few bastards 
you’ve never seen and whoVe never done a real day’s work 
in their lives can come along and turn it back into a wilder- 
ness again and call it progress. Come on now and tell me. 
What kind of a country is that to live in? ” 

The stranger blinked. David’s burning eyes demanded 
i\rmx answer. 
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“Maybe you better go back vere you gome from if you 
don’t like it here,” he said. “For me, I stay in Ameriga. 
Vere I gome from, men die yet in vain to win demogracy. 
Here — here already iss demogracy. If injustice dere iss, 

,ve gan ' blame only ourselfs.’’ 

'‘’Demogracy ! David parroted. ‘'YouVe goddamn right! 
I know just Iiow you feel, old-timer. If some emperor comes 
along and takes away everything youVe struggled and 
slaved for, you don't like it so good. But if the people 
by majority vote take it, and if the people will pay to give 
it to a bunch of emperors who never worked for it or 
for anything — then it makes you feel fine! It’s nice for 
the emperors too— saves them a whole heap of trouble! 

. , . That’s just how I feel right now. Don’t I look 
happy? ” 

David drained his glass as if to steady himself and went 
on in a more controlled voice. 

''Now listen, pardner,” he said, catching the stranger by 
the lapel. want to ask you a few questions. Are you a 
voter in this towm?” 

-Jaf’ 

"How are you going to vote on the Aqueduct Bond 
Issue?” 

"I vill of gourse vote for it. It iss de best value any 
gommimity ever bought for twenty-five million dollars. 
If VC don’t get dis vater, de city gannot grow and ve all are 
in danger from drought.” 

"How would you feel about that if you were a rancher in 
the Owens Valley?” 

"Ha! How vould I feel? De same vay maybe dej feel 
right now — I’d be sore begause I hadn’t heard about de 
agvedugt before I sold my river frontage, so I gould have 
got a nice holdup price! Who vouldn’t be sore? But de 
land up dere ain’t vort’ de helf of vat de city vas paying for 
it, all de papers say so. Dose people, dey’re luggy to be out 
of it, only dey’re too sore to edmit it. Just imegine all det 
vonderful vater going to vaste in det desert! Now ve’Il get 
it down here in Los Engeles, and millions maybe vill get 
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de benefit. Beta's vat I mean about demogracy, De greatest 
good from de greatest number/’ 

see. But suppose that valley tvas mi a wilderness, and 
the people were crazy enough to want to go on living there, 
and they had been tricked into selling their river frontage, 
and what they were sore about was not the water Los 
Angeles was getting but the w^'Etcr that was being stolen 
by a few rich men to make money for themselves? How 
would you feel then, if you were an Owens \^allcy man? 
Suppose the Owens Valley people w^'anted not to fight 
against the people of Los Angeles but with them against 
those few rich men by whom they had both been 
tricked?’’ 

*'You taig grazy, lig’ you vas von of dem soreheads 
yourself. Vat you say iss impossibility. If it vere lig’ dis, 
vhy vouldn’t de velley people say so? Ve have in dis 
gountry freedom from de press. Vat’s stopping dem from 
saying so?” 

David gave a loud, discordant laugh. 

‘'That’s right! Dead right, pardner! Hear how pretty 
he’s got it all figured out, Ed? You can’t go wTong, when 
you’ve got democracy! Multiply this fellow by a hundred 
thousand and you’ve got the free, white and twenty-one 
voters of Los Angeles! What’s stopping us from saying so, 
huh? What in the name of Jesus K. Jefferson is stopping 
us?” 

David tightened his hold on the stranger’s lapel and shook 
him slowdy back and forth. 

"I’ll tell you what’s stopping us,” he shouted. "I’m one 
of the soreheads myself, all right, and I’ve come all the 
way to this city to tell our story to the voters so they’ll 
know how both they and us are being tricked. Sure I 
can tell you what’s stopping us, because I’m the man who’s 
been in every goddamned newspaper office in this town 
telling the true story for two goddamned weeks, and here’s 
you, a newspaper reader and voter, and a hundred thousand 
others like you, and hardly a one of you knows a goddamned 
thing about this business that isn’t a lie! It’s just a little 
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thing that's stopping ns. Just a million dollars or there- 
abouts. All we need is that and we could pay lawyers to 
lobby for us in Washington, and buy the newspapers and 
put the truth iii; them. And till we get it the present owners 
of the newspapers, who are the very same people that 
thought up this swindle and are carrying it out, will print 
what suits them. It's a. free country, isn't it? A man can 
print what he likes in his own goddamned paper, can't 
he?" 

Ed was overwhelmed by the feeling of frustration. His 
heart went out to David, whose suffering was so great that 
it could only be temporarily drowned in a wave of whisky. 
Ed wanted to go out, stop people in the street and so compel 
the truth to become known. He thought of Uncle Si, whose 
river of gold was to dry up for the greatest good of the 
greatest number. 

At home, Ma sat in the parlour darning Clark’s shirt. 
Ed had never come home so late. The last trolley must 
have already run. Clark and Cousin Don had gone to 
bed. 

Dr. Mannheim was right, she was thinking. It won’t be 
long before we have to subdivide the orchard. The taxes 
and assessments just go on getting bigger. Now there’s all 
these new sidewalks to pay for. The lemon market keeps 
falling. Last year there was that frost and a whole crop 
ruined. ■ ' 

As she had done a hundred times, she went over in her 
mind the sum of the family’s wealth. The increase was 
gratifying. They still had eleven of the lots on the original 
six acres. They had the orchard in the clear, and subdivided 
it would already be worth $25,000, now that improvements 
were going in around there. It would not be long now; 
a while more, and they would be wealthy. 

The shirt was nothing but darn. Soon now all the family 
would have plenty of new clothes. Clark would make big 
money as an engineer, everyone said so. 
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Wellj Ed knew what the penalty for that drinkiiig was* 
But presumably he was doing it again. He was like a foolish 
child. He had no ambition at all and no sense of obligation 
to his family. Some men were just like that. It was at least 
lucky that she had had him sign over legal ownership of all 
the land to her. 

Upstairs in Clark’s bedroom the two boys, Clark and Don^ 
were talking in murmurs that rose and fell across the dark- 
ness between their beds. 

'H tell you you’re just a crazy kid/’ Clark was saying. 
''There’s nothing un-American about it at all. You people 
up in that precious valley are just sore because they were 
smart and you weren’t. They haven’t done anything illegal, 
have they? They haven’t done anything anyone else couldn’t 
have done. You wouldn’t be squawking so loud if your old 
man had been smart enough to buy land in San Fernando 
Valley.” 

There was a silence. Don thought of his father’s bitter- 
ness and of grandfather Si. No, Clark was right, they 
weren’t smart, they were just simple people, they w’cre 
behind the times. What a fellow needed nowadays to 
get on in the world was a city background, he had to 
know how to out-smart the other guy or he was out of 
luck. 

It would be a few years yet before the Owens Valley 
began going into a decline. The aqueduct would take six 
years at least to build. 

But there was no future there for a fellow of sixteen. 
Cultivating the soil to raise fruit and beef, that was all the 
bunk. A smart fellow came to the city and made money 
and bought those things in stores. 

I’m not going back up to the valley, Don said to himself. 
Me for the city. I’m here and I’m staying. Uncle Ed will 
have me to stay and 111 look for a job in L.A. Dad won’t 
mind. He knows that’s what Fve got to do. Poor Dad. 
Wish to hell I could sileep. 

Sheep jumping over a gate faded into the Owens River 
.tumbling merrily out of the snows and between its green, 
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reedy^ willow-shaded bankss down to the big lake from which 
came the whistle of the steamer Betsy Baker, He knelt on 
the bank and leaned over to take a drink. The reflection 
was not his own but the face of grandfather Si, very brown 
in contrast to the white hair, the fine lines of age making 
a net-like pattern on the skin. 


CHAPTER VIII 
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W HEN ED SAW in the Citizen that Hollywood had 
a new ordinance against ‘‘the keeping of any bull or more 
than five cows, sheep or goats on any one premises within 
the city'’, he realized that he had lost out. ]Ma had picked 
a winner. The future of Hollywood was full of progress 
and empty of peace. 

It had not taken long after the voting of the aqueduct 
bonds by an overwhelming majority for him to cease putting 
up a struggle for his orchard. Nor had Ma had to bring any 
pressure to bear. The hopelessness of his position was too 
obvious. Every citrus man admitted it. Taxes and assess- 
ments on property were rising. Whenever it came time for 
voting on new improvements which would send all land 
values up, Ed's group was outnumbered. The market for 
lemons was falling with equal determination. It could not 
be long before the two graphs would cross and then growing 
lemons in the Cahuenga Valley would be at best a pastime 
for the eccentric. 

Ed went mechanically on growing his fruit. He knew his 
days were numbered and tried not to think about it, to enjoy 
himself wliile he could. It was for Ma to decide when and 
how the end should come. He would not speak of it. 

Sometimes he felt a great heat of fury surge up in him. 
But it was not against Ma, it wasn't her fault. He didn't 
know just what it was against. 

He let off steam over the drinks in the evenings with old 
Stacey. These elbow-bending sessions were now a regular 
thing, six nights a week, and were more protracted than 
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formerly* Stacey spoke in thunderous phrases about the way 
citrus men were being hounded off the earth, Ed was 
speechless with admiration for him. Stacey said they would 
subdivide his orchard over his dead body. What kind of 
an age was this where honest farmers, who tried to grow 
the food everyone needed, were pushed about like the lowest 
of living creatures? He compared the situation with the way 
peasants were driven off the land in the Middle Ages by 
enclosures. Ed pictured old Stacey clad in armour with a 
sword in each hand, smiting out at ''them’" to protect 
his lemon trees, as if the trees were village virgins and 
''they’’ were feudal barons seeking to exercise the droit de 
seigneur. 

Young Don had stayed on in Hollywood after his father 
returned to the Owens Valley. David had arranged to board 
him with Ma at a few dollars a week, so the boy could get 
the tail-end of a decent schooling and fulfil his ambition 
to acquire a more urban background. 

Ed got no sympathy from Clark, who was full of his own 
ambitions and made no attempt to hide his opinion that 
his father was a well-meaning but old-fashioned fool. 
Fanny and Ann were still far too young even to understand 
the simple fact that, though its standard of living was very 
low, the family was really well-off. But there was some 
solace for Ed in the company of young Don. 

It seemed as if the air of Owens Valley somehow gave al! 
who had breathed it a common language and perspective. 
Don’s desire to succeed in some civilized line of work did 
not take from him the simple, down-to-earth view of things 
that reminded Ed so strongly of Uncle Si. The boy often 
came up to the orchard when he came home from schooL 
He would help Ed for an hour or two with any job that 
was going and as they worked they would talk. 

One time Don got hold of a copy of the book, Looking 
Backward. It was supposed to be a book written in the 
future, when a great change would have come over America. 
The wealth of the community would be used for the common 
benefit. All would have plenty of life’s necessaries. It would 

Cl 
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be impossible for one man to enrich himself at the expense 
of the majority of citizens. 

The book acted on Don like a light suddenly turned on. 
For the first time it occurred to the boy that there was some 
clue, right at the foundation of things, tliat explained 
what was happening to Ed and what was happening to his 
own people in the Owens Valley, and a whole heap of other 
things too. Don gave Ed the book to read and Ed found it 
a bit beyond him. The structure of life was so complex 
and so definite and there didn’t seem the least chance of 
such a change as Looking Backward anticipated. But Ed and 
Don had many talks about it and at times Ed caught from 
the boy glimmerings of his youthful enthusiasm for the new 
idea. 

Something called ''Socialism” was sweeping over America 
"like a forest fire, and a flame had reached out and ignited 
Don. When a Hollywood Local of the Socialist Party was 
formed, Don was one of the first members. He took Ed 
to some of the weekly meetings and made him join. 

The members were very respectable people, poor and 
mostly middle-aged. They discussed Socialism in a quiet, 
remote, rather bewildered way as they might have discussed 
some dream they had all shared. It was like a dream of a 
hundred-to-one horse which they had backed coming in 
first in a race. The dream might come true some clay because 
if the horse competed in enough races it was likely to win 
in the end. 

Ma put in scores of sessions on her rocker on the porch, 
mulling over the problem of what was best to do with the 
orchard. She liked to sit there on the rocker, the movement 
helped her to think and it was nice to look out and watch 
Hollywood growing up: new houses being built, roads being 
paved, sidewalks and drains going in. Each new improve- 
ment, each step in the community’s growth meant so much 
increase in the value of her property. 

Nobody could deny that already she was quite a wealthy 
woman by Kansas small-town standards; or would be 
-whenever she cared to sell her land. Meanwhile something 
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had to be done quickly about the orchard. The obvious 
thing was to tear up the trees, subdivide the ten acres and sell 
it in lots. It woulcl make between thirty and forty lots, half 
of which at least might fetch an average of $1,000 each as 
prices were. That was real money, all right. It would mean 
an immediate end to the family’s poor way of living. They 
could have one of these automobile things to drive around 
in, and new clothes. 

But to do that would be to weaken in faith. It was up 
to those who had seen a golden future for Hollywood 
to cling on, as Horace Henderson Wilcox would have 
wished. , 

The thing was that somehow the family had to be assured 
a regular weekly income. The orchard’s profit was shrinking, 
but it did still bring in just enough to pay household expenses 
and taxes. And it had enabled Ma to hold on to the eleven 
remaining lots of her subdivided tract. How to provide an 
income as a substitute for the orchard? Without an income 
a person could not hold on, could not continue to show 
faith. 

It ended in Ma consulting Dr. Mannheim. For his 
business acumen, plainly demonstrated by his luxuriow 
way of living, she had increasing respect. 

Dr. Mannheim’s office on Prospect Avenue had been 
extended and he was now ""offering at fair prices Hollywood 
homes from the Cozy Bungalow to the Pretentious Mansion 
and Building Sites”. He was offering Mannsholm for sale 
at a big figure though he had not yet begun building The 
Manner. 

Busy as the Doctor was, he always had time to be gracious 
to Ma. She loved not only his manners but his enthusiasm 
which made a pei^son feel as if abounding wealth for all 
who had faith was just around the corner. Ma was hardly 
seated across his desk before he was whipping out of his 
pockets press clippings about the various schemes he had 
on hand. Among other things he was planning a ""pretentious 
apartment house ” to cover seven Prospect Avenue lots, and 
a Bungalow Court to consist of 
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ten Swiss chalets which will be handsomely furnished with 
Delft bric-a-brac. Oriental rugs and choice paintings. If space 
permits a t}?pical Dutch windmill will be added to the attrac- 
tions of the court, which with its beautiful palms and acacia 
trees will be embellished with Greek vases of heroic size, now 
being modeled by Mr. MeWhirter, a sculptor from Rome. 

Dr. Mannheim said he would like to think over Ma’s 
problem and give her his advice in a few days. 

His advice was that, in view of the necessity of providing 
an income, Ma should sell nine acres of the orchard as it 
stood and build two-storey flats on the remaining acres. 
He already had a potential buyer for the nine Rcres at 
$19,000. For that money she could build two buildings 
of four flats each. Or for $15,000 she could build six flats. 
That would dispel for good Ma's worries about an income 
and make it possible for her to hold on to the eleven lots 
on the other property. 

It was a great struggle for Ma to reach a decision. She 
was certain that if only a way could be found to hold on to 
the orchard a little longer she could get two or three times 
as much for it. But eventually she saw the necessity of taking 
Dr. Mannheim’s advice. She would build the six flats for 
$15,000. 

He had been more than kind. He said that Ma was an 
old friend and he would waive any commission on the sale. 
He understood how she felt and hated to see her placed in 
such a position by the mere lack of a little ready cash to 
carry on with and pay taxes. What she needed was some 
capital behind her, then in the future she wouldn’t have 
to make these unpleasant decisions. He had just had a 
wonderful opportunity to get in on the ground floor 
of one of the new automobile companies. Everyone 
knew the automobile was the coming thing, the horse 
and buggy were doomed, and the biggest men in the 
country were begging almost on their knees to be 
allowed to put money into the new business. He was 
putting every penny he could raise into this automobile 
company. It was steam automobiles they were going 
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to make^ the very' best. And he believed he could use his 
influence to get Ma in. 

Ma thanked him for his kindness and came back a week 
later, after many sessions on her rocker, to say that if the 
flats could be built for $15,000 she would put $3,000 of 
her $4,000 profit into the automobile company. 


Ed went along with Don to the Socialist Local meeting, 
the night after lie had had the orchard’s final death-warrant 
read to him. by Ma. Comrade Price, at whose home the 
meeting *was held, tried to explain to him why under a 
Socialist system such a thing could not possibly happen to 
a man. Lemons would be grown for no reason except that 
people needed them. Such things would not be dependent 
on land values, market prices and the possibility of earning 
profits. 

Comrade Price produced some statistics about the land 
monopoly situation in California. In Kern County alone, 
he said, there were four private holdings of over 150,000 
acres — one of 500,000. In San Bernardino County the 
Southern Pacific owned a million acres. Henry Miller of 
Miller & Lux owned 3,000,000 acres: he could drive 
his herds from the Mexican border to Canada and stop 
every night on his own property. Part of it he had 
acquired under the Government scheme for giving to 
those who would reclaim them '"swamp-lands” over which 
a boat could pass. Miller had hitched a boat behind 
horses and driven in it over thousands of acres. Comrade 
Price’s point was that most of these privately-owned 
tillable lands were being held as a speculation : they could 
not be bought and put into cultivation under any cir- 
cumstances — and meanwhile people were going short of 
food and farmers were being forced off their land by the 
speculators. 

The arguments and deductions sounded sensible to Ed. 
But he was too dejected to care what would happen under 
another system. 
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Comrade Price’s speech was very enthusiastic. He pointed 
out that the Socialist movement was sweeping the country. 
The Hollywood Local alone had five times as many members 
as a year previously. All over the country Socialists w’-ere 
being elected to public office. The city of Los Angeles stood 
at the crossroads. The little group of capitalists who ran the 
city^ the same men who had pulled off the Owens River 
aqueduct deal, had formed a Merchants’ and J^Ianufacturers’ 
Association pledged to hire no union worker. The Iron- 
workers had called a test strike. General Otis of the Times^ 
spokesman of the capitalist despots, had had a gun mounted 
on his car. The capitalists were trying to turn it into a war 
but Socialism would win by peaceful methods, by the ballot, 
if only the exploited masses would stand together. They had 
only to vote the Socialist candidates into civic office in the 
forthcoming elections and they would be on the road to a 
new world. 

A few days after that the Times building in Los Angeles 
was wrecked by an explosion. Several men were killed. It 
was blamed on the paper’s working-class enemies. There was 
no proof of anything and the chances of the Socialists 
in the foi'thcoming election were as good as ever. Then the 
secretary of the Structural Ironworkers’ Union and his 
brother were arrested. They pleaded guilty. 

The working-class movement was left in ruins. Socialism 
was merely an attempt by the unsuccessful to get wealth 
by terrorist methods from the successful. The Hollywood 
Socialist Local began to melt away as fast as it had grown. 

Everyone realized now that there was nothing really 
wrong with capitalism. Every man had an equal chance to 
be a capitalist. The poorest man could invest his savings, 
say, in real estate and make a fortune out of the air. 

Ed was in a daze. He believed nothing. Don had gone 
to New York to look for a job on a newspaper. There 
was no one for him to talk to now except Stacey. 

The inevitable day had come when, in order to get its 
share of the Owens River, the Sixth Glass City of Hoily- 
/ wood voted itself out of existence and became a suburb 
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of Los Angeles. Prospect Avenue had been renamed 
Hollywood Boulevard in order that the name of Wilcox’ 
subdivision might not be altogether forgotten. A deal 
had been made with Los Angeles whereby the prohibition 
of alcohol should remain in the suburb of Hollywood. 

Ed was not present the day they came to his orchard 
and started uprooting his lemon trees. He was bending the 
elbow with Stacey. 

Ihe gold for which Uncle Si had fought was being 
brought to the door of his tenderfoot nephew who had 
never heard an Indian war-whoop and had come to 
California in two days by train. 

Neither Ed nor his land need ever thirst again for water 
now. But Ed no longer had any land to water except a 
small patch of front lawn. He had a few ducks and chickens 
in the backyard but they didn’t drink much. 

And less than ever now was it water for which Ed thirsted. 


CHAPTER IX 


o N A SPARKLING, zestful Sunday afternoon in April, 
Dr. Mannheim called at the Hollywood Presbyterian Church 
to take Ma for a ride in his steam automobile. 

The doctor was in good form and Ma felt good as they 
puffed up the Boulevard. Always thoughtful, the doctor 
had brought a white cotton motoring coat for Ma to put 
on over her Sunday dress. She had her big hat tightly 
anchored under her chin with a veil. Dr. Mannheim wore 
the usual white gloves but he had a motoring cap on his 
head. It was the first time Ma had ever seen him out in 
anything but a top hat. 

The pleasant sensation of riding along in the automobile 
dissolved the doubts she had had for a short time as to 
whether this was a fit Sabbatarian pursuit. The Bible had 
not anticipated automobiles and offered no guidance in 
the matter. In such a case Ma let her soul guide her. She 
had a warm, comfortable feeling inside which indicated 
nothing was amiss. 

The pleasure of riding along was doubled by the feeling that 
in the venture which the automobile represented, this great 
forward stride of civilization, she was a partner-pioneer by 
virtue of the $3,000 she had invested in the company. 

With momentary irritation she thought of Ed's remark — 
one of those occasional triumphs of stupidity which he 
brought forth. She had shown him the shares she had got 
for the $3,000 and he had said they were nice, but for the 
same money she could have bought an automobile instead 
of a piece of paper. 
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It had been hard to keep herself under control* She hadn't 
tried to make him see the true silliness of his words. She had 
merely reminded him that only three of the cars had been 
made so far by the company, and Dr. Mannheim, because 
he was such a friend of the company’s, had one of them. 
After that she hadn’t suggested that Ed should join her on 
this sample ride which Dr. Mannheim had arranged to show 
them what they had invested their money in. 

Ma glowed with pleasure to think what a success the 
W.G.T.U. meeting in the Presbyterian Church had been. 
It was nice talking to Dr. Mannheim about it. Unlike most 
men, he. had the cause of the W.G.T.U. at heart. He was a 
strict abstainer. If more men were like him . . . She studied 
his face as she talked. Privately she had to agree with Ed, 
there certainly was something odd about the kind of glaze 
over his nose and pink cheeks and the little creaks that came 
from somew^here under his clothes. 

Of course, Ma said, everyone had been so honoured that 
the State W.G.T.U. should have decided to hold its con- 
vention in Hollywood. They had all worked so hard to 
make it a success and really, it had gone off wonderfully. 
The flower decorations in the church had been Ma’s special 
task. She had arranged a big show, with lilies as a main motif 
and other flowers changed for each day of the convention. 
Then there had been banners and pennants from various 
towns, and the Stars and Stripes. The most inspiring things 
had been the speech by the President, Mrs. Phelps, in which 
she had come out boldly and laid primary blame on the influx 
of foreigners for the continued use of liquor in America; 
and the closing resolution which had left everyone feeling 
that there was no stopping the W,C*T.U. in its militant 
fight for Ghrist. How had it been worded? ‘‘We rejoice in 
the victory won in relegating smoking to one end of our 
Los Angeles street cars . . . but we will not rest until it is 
entirely removed therefrom.” 

Sailing downtownward along the rough, open Sunset 
Boulevard at a fifteen mile-per-hour clip, Ma and Dr. 
Mannheim talked proudly of the progress Hollywood 
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was niakiiag. Ma said she understood the campaign to 
collect $255000 for a Y.M^G.A. was coming along welL 
And just fancy, another church for Hollywood, Methodist 
this time, and planned to cost all of $35,000. 

Dr. Mannheim took a hand off the wheel for two breath- 
less moments and wagged it in the air as he flung verbal 
bouquets at ‘'the fair sex”. It had been gratifying, he said, 
to note the intelligence displayed by the ladies during the 
process of voting, which they had just done for the first 
time. A sure indication of what was happening in the 
world — "a revolution”, he laughingly called it — was to 
be found in the decision of the women’s Monday Card 
Club to change into the Civic Club. 

At this point Dr. Mannheim’s enthusiasm became too 
much for him. He stopped the car in a cloud of steam and 
began fishing in his pockets for press clippings. Most of 
them Ma had already seen in the Citizen and the Los 
Angeles Times but Dr. Mannheim insisted on declaiming 
them above the engine’s clatter with powerful Shakes- 
pearean gestures. There was one that described a new 
eighty-four room apartment house on W’^hich "money will 
not be spared — it will cost $15,000”. If that wasn’t proof 
enough that "Hollywood’s great future is assured”, 
there was the account of the new bank office on the 
Boulevard, which was to have an electrical alarm, bronze- 
gated vault, mosaic tile floor, antique marble wall 
trimmings, deposits of $378,000, and Lars Felling, scion 
of an old Valley ranching family, as assistant-cashier and 
director. . . . 

"Straws in the wind, dear Mrs. Laurie, straws in the 
wind.” And, selecting another clipping, Dr. Mannheim 
recited with significant accentuations: 

Few people realize the size of some of the business institu- 
tions that are located here. The Central Hardware Company 
is not confined alone to Hollywood. ... A visit to the shipping 
end of the store will show shipments of gas furnaces and cornice 
work ready for many neighbouring towns. Eight tinners, five 
plumbers and two apprentices are' kept busy. 
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Dr. Mannheim turned the car northward, circled around 
and headed back toward Hollywood through the Gahiienga 

■■•Pass., ■;■" 

They were approaching the Boulevard when they came 
upon an unexpected scene by the roadside. 

On some empty lots a hollow housefront had been set up. 
Before it, with a picket fence between them and the road, 
there were at least fifty men and women shouting and 
laughing. A score of people w^ere gathered in the road and 
were staring at the proceedings with mouths agape. The 
people inside the fence were dressed up in a garish way and 
their faces were nearly all plastered with thick, greasy 
paint. One man, wearing for no apparent reason his cap 
back-tO“front, had a machine with a handle on it set on a 
tripod. 

Dr. Mannheim slowed the car down and Ma gazed at 
what seemed to be a serious desecration of the Sabbath. 
The car jerked in an odd way. It made several explosive 
noises and came to rest as if it had died. Dr. Mannheim 
got out and began tinkering with the macliinery, but it 
did not respond. He muttered something about sending 
for a plumber. There was nothing for Ma to do but sit 
there and watch what was going on behind the picket 
fence. 

Ma knew that these strange people were '^movies ’k 
It was not the first time she had been made aware of their 
presence in Los Angeles. Already three years back when a 
movie called Boggs had been shot dead by a Japanese 
gardener, it had become impossible to ignore the invasion 
of the city by play-acting ruffians. The Jap had pleaded in 
justification that he had been driven mad by the ceaseless 
banging of the movies’ guns as they performed their rites 
in their camps”. There had been a good deal of sympathy 
for the Jap. No one living anywhere near the camps had 
had a quiet moment since the movies moved in. 

Several times since then Ma had come upon the movies 
going through their vulgar and insane antics in the public 
streets. Sometimes there was a pack of them dressed as 
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policemen falling off the back of a wagon, led by a repulsive 
little man with eyes meeting in the middle. Sometimes the 
cross-eyed man would be falling about on street-car tracks 
and pretending to be run over. 

Then once Ma and Ed had taken the family for an 
outing down to Santa Monica beach, and there, holding up 
traffic so that they had to stand and look on, was a ridiculous 
little movie in baggy trousers and a derby hat several sizes 
too small, running in and out of a parade. 

The street-car company had protested and so had various 
groups of citizens, who realized that the good name of 
Los Angeles was being sullied. Ma had heard about all 
these developments but she had put the problem aside as 
one with which she was not immediately concerned. The 
movies had stayed out of Hollywood. They knew, Ma had 
said, what sort of a reception they would get in a really 
God-fearing community. 

And yet now here they were, and on a Sunday too. The 
thing was going too far. It was incredible that such things 
could be allowed and nobody would lift a finger to stop it. 
And there could be no room for doubt now, if indeed 
there ever was, as to the sort of people the movies were. 

While Dr. Mannheim muttered into the engine of the 
automobile, Ma watched, fascinated, frozen with horror. 
The shouting died down a little and the man with his hat 
on back-to-front started turning the machine. Two evil- 
looking creatures, their features almost hidden beneath 
layers of false hair, crept along the road making furtive 
glances over the fence. Another man was bawling at them 
through a megaphone: 

“ Put some life into this, youse guys ! Dontcha know you’re 
supposed to be tough? This is a sassiety garden party and 
you’re tryin’ to pick a coupla nice, rich-lookin’ dames to 
kidnap. Them, whiskers ain’t there for youse to eat, Barry- 
more. . . . Say there, Carey, if ya don’t snap out of it and 
register tough like I said. I’ll make another Bible pitcher 
after this and write in a crucifixion part again for ya, 
special.” . 
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It was more than an hour before Dr. Mannheim got the 
car started. When Ma got home she had a horrifying tale to 
tell Ed. The climax of it was that when she had got out of 
the car to move a little nearer, where it was shady, the maxi 
with the megaphone had directed his bawling at her. 
He had told her to get out of the way or she would ball up 
the whole shooting-match. 

Ma had realized at once that the exclusion of these 
people from Hollywood was a civic matter and that she 
would only be lowering herself to engage in argument with 
the man. She had merely told him, in as calm a voice as 
she could muster, that the street had been public when she 
had last been along it and if he had bought it he had better 
put a sign up. 

''This is a decent community,” she said to Ed, shaking 
with emotion. "Those people are going to be run out if they 
try coming here again with their shameless orgies.” As she 
spoke she gathered to her side little Ann and placed an 
arm firmly around her, as if to protect her from the powers 
of darkness. . 

Ed murmured vaguely and returned to reading the paper. 
He had read it all through but there was nothing else to 
do. His eyes strayed sadly down the want-ad. column. 

For sale . . . Fertilizer . . . a spring wagon . . , a two-horse 
teamster ... a fine young Plymouth Rock rooster . . . alfalfa 
hay . , . eggs for hatching . . . oil stove with almost new oven 
. . . Wanted : conscientious Cliristian woman to assist with 
housework. ... 


A few weeks later Ma was in Sackett’s store. Several of the 
W.C.T.U. ladies were huddled in a group, abuzz with 
gossip. The movies had rented the old Blondeau tavern 
for a camp. That artist man. Hoover, was responsible. A 
friend of his had met some movies on the train and brought 
them to see him, and Hoover had actually recommended 
them to set up a camp in Hollywood. He must have been 
out of his mind. 
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Well, said one of the ladies, the Blonclcau tavern was 
certainly the right place for the movies to pith. 

There could be no right place for the devil in Hollywood, 
said Mrs. Buzzacott. He had been driven out of the tavern 
before and they would drive him out again. 

That’s right, said Mrs. Sauers. They\nust tliink of their 
childien first. Besides, what would this do to Hollywood 
real estate values? They had tried to make Hollvwood a 
home community for the best type of people, and if the 
movies were allowed to stay the place would soon develop 


j 1 “ ejected were a failure. The movies 

seemed to have some pull with the Los Angeles authorities. 

It they could not be prevented from “working” in the 
suburb the lajes of Hollywood could prevent diem from 
Imng there. They could be excluded from community 

In this carnpaign Ma joined spiritedly. She saw to it 
that every club, even golf clubs, barred them. One day a 
movie applied to rent a flat of Ma’s which had fallen vacant. 

seen, muffled in crepe hair, breaking the Sabbath in 
Gahuenga Pass. She made short work of the man and to 
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the sign outside the fiats, “No Dogs or Children'’, added 
the words “or Movies”. She went further and advertised 
in the paper to the same effect, so that no movie would 
darken her door again for so long as to be told to go away. 

Al! the ladies of Hollywood followed the lead. It was 
impossible for a movie to live in the suburb. In many 
other parts of Los Angeles the bars were also put up. The 
movies had to travel many miles each day to and from their 
“ work”, ' - 

The ladies consoled themselves with the thought that the 
movie craze couldn’t last long: not when people could see 
real actors on the stage. 


CHAPTER X 
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Jolly house party . . . Celebrates Birthday . . . 

Mrs. Baum will go east . . . Evening at cards . . . Entertain 
son and bride . . . Jolly old folks^ picnic . . . The war in 
France . . . 

Ma, at her post on the porch with fresh newspapers to 
consume, thought: Yes, the war. Certainly terrible. Maybe 
the Citizen's right about it, though. What the Old World 
needs is a spiritual reawakening. They've forgotten Jesus. 

Hollywood Garment of Love collects S57 and 250 garments 
for Belgian refugees . . . the havoc wrought by the war in the 
vicinity of Oberammergau . . . plan for annual Pilgrimage 
Play in Hollywood Hills . . . Carl Laemmle and party of go 
arrive on special train to inaugurate with ball 456-acre Universal 
City studio . . . First cluster lights installed on Boulevard 
. . . Autos, floats, bands, horses, cowboys, Indians and calli- 
tlmmpians to parade in celebration , . . The wonderful grow^th 
in the moving picture business and the immensity of the Universal 
Film Go. has brought many talented people to Hollywood 
... 1. Bernstein of Universal speaks in Presbyterian Church 
. . . ‘"'Our people are human, home-loving, charitable and 
loyal . . . but few of the churches in Hollywood have tendered 
a welcome to us. , , . ” 

Something new, movies wanting to go to church. My, 
but they certainly do have money to throw about. There’s 
that D. W. Griffith building the whole of Babylon at the 
corner of Sunset and Hollywood. That ''Birth of a Nation” 
sure was a big show, I really enjoyed that. These cluster 
lights they’ve put in, they’ll improve the Boulevard but 
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they’re not worth what we were assessed for them. Sure 
like to know where all the tax money goes. 

Last Thursday in the grounds of Dr. Sebastian Mannheim’s 
pretentious new home> The Manner, as yet but half completed 
. . . Tableaux Vivants in aid of the HollyAvood Women’s 
Club . . . The living pictures of the master paintings . . . 
intercepted by music given by some of the best artists in Los 
Angeles. 


Funny, Dr. Mannheim coming back like that. Thought 
we’d seen the last of him. But maybe the war. . . . Queer 
sort of name, come to think of it. 

. , . Ma’s thoughts drifted back. She wanted to be 
charitable, but she couldn’t bring herself to think as kindly 
as she once did of Dr. Mannheim. It was his fault that she 
had put that money in the steam car shares and then, 
because ready cash was so scarce, had had to take a lodger 
at $5 a week to occupy Clark’s old room. 

It was true the doctor had lost more than she had in the 
shares. But he had gone on living just the same luxurious 
life. The people who had the real moral welfare of Holly- 
wood at heart would never forget that it was Dr. Mannheim 
who let down the barriers. He had let the movies use 
Mannsholm as a background for millionaire home scenes, 
and then he’d sold it for some enormous figure to a movie 
actor. And now more and more movies were actually living 
in Hollywood. 

Ma could have had servants and luxuries too if she had 
been willing to sacrifice her principles. She had had many 
offers from actors to buy her lots. She had firmly rejected 
them. 

Just the same, it had been pleasant to figure out each 
time w^hat she was worth, on the basis of the steadily 
mounting offers. She had figured $70,000 was a fair price 
two years back for the whole of her property. Time had 
proved how right she was not to sell. Already it %vas worth 
nearly $10,000 more. She had been offered $50,000 for 
her eleven unsold lots. 
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A person had to admit that the movies hadn’t had much 
adverse effect on property values. They were the wrong 
sort of people for Hollywood, and it w'as worrying for the 
mother of two growing girls, but the people had plenty of 
money. The craze for moving picture shows had had a 
longer run than anyone could have anticipated. Still if 
anyone wanted Ma’s definition of a lunatic, she’d say this 
grocer C. C. Hall who advertised in the paper: “Motion 
Picture Checks Cashed on Any of the Companies.” 

The wound made by the steam-car business had slowiy 
healed but it had left a scar of bitterness. She consoled 
herself now by telling herself that she had had to have this 
lesson, it might have cost more, and now she knew enough 
not to meddle any more with stocks and shares. She should 
have stayed in land. She had been a pioneer in laud. 
That fine woman, Mrs. Sauers, had introduced her to a 
new member, at the last W.C.T.U. meeting, as “one of 
our pioneers who had faith in Hollywood, who helped save 
it for the Lord, and who are garnering a richly-deserved 
harvest”. 

Mrs. Sauers was right, she had done well, she had 
multiplied their original capital by eight. She w'as always 
reminding Ed of that when he grumbled about the immedi- 
ate shortage of cash, and Clark too when he wanted a few 
dollars to supplement his small pay. 

She had to wave the title-deeds to their land in Ed’s 
face, as solid evidence of the money they had made, to 
make him understand. It seemed as if he thought the deeds 
were just as likely not to be there, to have vanished from 
the black iron box under her bed in which she kept them. 
When she took them out and waved them at him he looked 
stupidly at them and said: “Sure, I understand. We can 
buy lemons with them.” Ed had lemons on the brain. 

Nevertheless it certainly was strange about the steam- 
car shares. The certificate was still there in the box with the 
title-deeds. It had stayed there untouched, it was as clean 
and crisp as the day she first got it, and yet its value had 
dropped to nothing. What difference was there between it 
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and her other pieces of paper which kept on getting more 
valuable? There had been a long time when she had not 
been able to bring herself to look at the newspaper because 
she couldn’t prevent herself looking at the financial page. 
It was too painful. She had even, for about a month, 
stopped sitting on her rocker on the porch. The sight of 
Hollywood growing up, taking her profit up with it, was 
more than counterbalanced by that of people riding by in 
automobiles that were all gasoline-driven. 

And yet that Dr, Mannheim had without a blush recouped 
himself by selling Mannsholm to the first movie that came 
along, when he knew perfectly well how important it was 
to keep such people out of Hollywood. It was funny to think 
that once she had been sorry for him, thinking that after all 
he had far more money invested in the steam-car company 
than she had. The paper had reported that he had gone on 
a visit to San Francisco, where the steam-car company 
had its factory 4 She had written him a very nice and 
sympathetic letter asking if he had any news of what was 
going on. And he had replied, friendly enough but on 
the most pretentiously printed notepaper, that his friends 
on the board assured him they were ‘'marking time” 
and “reorganizing”. It was disappointing, though, he 
admitted, because it was true that in two years the 
company had still , only made three cars. 

She had shown the letter to Ed and he had made some 
foolish remark to the effect that if she had bought a car 
instead of a piece of paper she could have gone to Frisco 
herself. Then, less than a month later, an airy news para- 
graph had appeared: 

Di\ Sebastian Mannheim and his business representative and 
son, Eric klannheim, have retired from the real estate and loan 
brokerage business successfully conducted for some time at 
6903 Hollywood Boulevard. Dr. Mannheim has disposed of 
most of his properties and in the future ^viiI devote all of his 
time strictly to his personal interests and travel, it being his 
intention, together with Mrs. Mannheim, to spend most of their 
time abroad touring Europe with their auto. Mr. Eric Mannheim, 
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a mining engineer by profession, is at present devoting his time 
to the sStudy and acquisition of the %)anisli language • with a 
view to exploiting Mexico as soon as .the, political atmosphere, 
is cleared. Mr. James Garvey, a prominent San Francisco 
capitalist and mining engineer, will join Mr. Mannheim in the 
purchase of good producing- gold and sikur mines. 

So then, while Dr. Mannheim was gadding about Europe 
in his car, and Eric was - exploiting Mexico, whatever that 
was, things had got so bad that Ma had had to decide to 
take a lodger to help out: just a temporary arrangement 
until the time was ripe to sell. 

It had been either that, or sell one of the remaining 
eleven lots. Of course she could have raised a mortgage, 
but where would she find the money to pay it back, with 
interest? The six flats— Clark lived in one of them and 
paid only half rent — brought in barely $200 profit a month 
when maintenance expenses were paid. The family could 
have done very nicely on that but a whole avalanche of 
special assessment taxes had fallen on them. In principle 
Ma didn’t mind paying most of these taxes. They %vere for 
improvements for which she had herself voted and which 
would, she knew, further raise the value of her land. But 
then her modest income was raided for '' County Purposes ”, 
"'Municipal Purposes” and other unspecified matters. She 
found the assessment districts extended many miles away 
in all directions except the north. She had paid huge sums 
for the installation of storm drains, some of them almost 
at the other end of the city. But when the rains came it 
was still necessary to wade up to the knees to catch a street 
car. She had even had to chip in for the building of the ist 
and 2 nd Street tunnels in downtown Los Angeles. And 
that was when a lodger began to seem the only solution. 
For although she had sold nine of the ten orchard acres, 
the moment she had built the flats on the tenth acre its 
assessed valuation had soared up so much that she was no 
better off than before. 

Fortunately she had been able to get a tlioroughly nice 
young fellow to take the room. It was very important to 
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get the right sort of lodger because, after all, Fanny was 
thirteen and Ann was going on twelve, and you couldn't 
be too careful. The California climate brought girls on 
prematurely. Fanny was as modest a girl as you could 
find, never gave a thought to that sort of thing, but she 
was already like a fully developed woman with big breasts. 
And even Ann had just begun to menstruate and had spots 
all over her face. But a person could feel quite easy about 
having 'Willis Knott in the house. 

He was not a movie, of course, though certainly he was 
handsome enough. He had come to California for his health 
and had got a job with an insui'ance company downtown. 
He paid his rent regularly. He dressed very neatly and was 
always quiet in the house, seemed so light on his feet that 
he kind of danced up and down the stairs. All his friends 
seemed to be men, mostly young fellows with soft voices 
and refined ways like himself. Sometimes they stayed late 
in his room but they were always so quiet you couldn't 
even hear them talking. Ma had never seen him with a 
woman. He seemed too shy for that. He was the kind of a 
boy that made a woman feel motherly. He had a pale, 
downy skin and hair the colour of rich cream, flecked with 
darker shades, glossed back in a carefully disarrayed curl. 
He wore bow ties. 


Willis Knott kept himself to himself around the house 
but he was a boy that everyone, for some reason, except 
Ann who didn't notice him, felt strongly about. Neither 
Ed nor Clark seemed to go for him at all. Both relapsed 
into surly grunting when they met him on the stairs or in 
the hail, or even when his name was mentioned. 

Ed complained that Willis was always in the bathroom 
when lie wanted to go there, and that the boy used some sort 
of soap that left behind a sweet, sickly smell. But Clark no 
longer lived at the house, and rarely came to visit; and 
Ed's opinion, seldom as it was given, was never asked. He 
was little more now than an aimless shadow wandering about. 
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Uls skin htid g^onc back to a mottled white colour since 
he stopped working all day in the sunshine. His bald head 
was white and glistening. He was ageing quickly. His day 
was mostly occupied killing time, though he helped with 
household chores now, washed dishes and swept. He had 
his ducks and chickens in the backyard to look after and 
used to spin out into hours the little jobs that had to 'b- 
done there. He talked to the ducks and chickens, seemed to 
be shaiing with them some melancholy joke. Then there was 
the little square of front lawn to sprinkle ^vith Unde Sfs 
water. 

At first he had refused point-blank Ma’s reques't to go up 
and water the lawn in front of the flats. He ivould not o-q 
near his old orchard. But gradually Ma had laughed him 
out of this sentimental peryersity and now he went up tw^o 
or three days a week to water the grass where once his 
lemon trees had stood. He tried to pretend to himself that 
tne trees were still there and that he was using the water 
to produce something more than a bit of green for the 
flat-dwellers to look at. Afterw'ards he would sometimes 
T Stacey’s orchard and lend a hand, and then. 

It either had any money, they would go off for a drink; 
btacey s orchard had an apartment house next to it on the 
east side and a big Spanish-type home on the south. The 
road leading to it and past it from the Boulevard had been 
paved and equipped with sidewalks and lights. Somehow 
Stacey had managed to meet the assessments for these 
improvements which only served to hem him in. He was 
looking rather thin and haggard and Ed wondered whether 
he was eating regularly. The market for lemons kept going 
down as the taxes went up. i & & 

JTVTf “ Poe’s Fit 

u^° ^ chamber with 

walls that gradually moved inward to crush him. Ed asked 

feSiTr Iu'h °^^hard somewhere 

farther out. He didn t have, as Ed did, a family and a wife 

o nag ceaselessly at him if things weren’t done her way. 

Stacey admitted there was no sense to it, he was just an 
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obstinate old fool. But he felt too old to move. He had 
moved about so much all his life and he had settled in 
Cahuenga Valley with the determination to end his days 
there. And after all^ how would he know where to move to? 
If he went somewhere into the middle of the desert he 
would have to start from scratch, and he would be all 
alone. If he went into some other partly-inhabited valley 
like the Cahuenga had been when he came there — if he 
could find one — how would he know that in a short time 
the same story wouldn't repeat itself? California's growth 
was as haphazard as it was rapid. There was no plan or 
sense to it, Stacey said, and nobody cared what happened 
as long as there was profit to be made. 

Talking thus over their evening drinks, Ed and Stacey 
both got into a deep gloom and Ed realized sombrely that 
the good old happy drinking days were over. Drinking was 
not the same now, it was like it used to be back in Kansas 
when he saw the chance dimming of going to California. 
It was drinking because you felt low and wanted to get 
that sense of temporary detachment from gravity and other 
oppressive laws. 


mi 


One day Ed had a letter from Don. Don had got himself 
a fine job on the New York World and was feeling good 
about everything. He said it was funny, whenever he 
mentioned that he had come to New York from Los Angeles, 
everyone was very interested and looked at him as if he 
was quite somebody. The reason for their interest was the 
last thing Ed would have guessed. It was the movies. 
People seemed to think it was something wonderful when 
Don said he had an uncle who lived within a few blocks 
of Mary Pickford. Don said he was sure people in Holly- 
wood didn't realize what a big thing the movies were 
going to be. They were not just a craze. Before long he 
wouldn’t be surprised if Hollywood was one of the most 
famous places in the world. A lot of the papers were asking 
for stuff about the movies, and why didn’t Ed find out 
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what was going on and shoot along sonic news, he might 
earn some money with it, 

Ed had never given the movies a thought before and he 
wTote Don that, anyway, he was afraid he was too old to 
start in as a reporter. Nevertheless he began to look at 
his surroundings %vith a certain renewed interest in the light 
of what Don had said. 

He read eveiything that appeared in the paper about 
the movies and was fascinated by the curious, childish 
nature of it. To give himself something to do he began to 
clip pieces from the paper and paste them in a book, with 
a vague idea that some day they might be of use to Don. 
Before long he was putting in whole evenings with his scissors 
and paste. In some manner it gave him a sense of fulfilment 
to clip and paste these quaint records. He felt that he would 
have liked to be a writer, there were so many things he wanted 
to say if only he knew how to say them. Pasting things in 
scrap-books was the best practical outlet for this desire. 

Gradually he extended the subject-matter of his collection. 
The hobby reawakened his interest in a number of things 
and led him to the library to read. Though his choice of 
reading was haphazard, he was able to dig out passages 
which could be written in the books opposite related 
clippings to round out the record. He read and clipped 
carefully. When he picked up his scissors it was with some- 
thing of an artist’s calculated deliberation picking up the 
tools of his chosen medium. 

To Ma, Ed’s new hobby was amusing. He was going into 
his second childhood, she thought. She laughed a little at 
him, but she was glad for him to have something harmless 
with which to occupy himself. She would have laughed 
harder if anyone had suggested to her that she was bed- 
fellow to a thwarted poet. 

Ed was worried about Fanny. He never talked about it 
because he was not expected to express opinions about 
the girls and their raising. 
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He didn’t, of course, know anything about the female sex. 
Ma was the only woman he’d ever slept with and he had 
made a sorry mess of this cohabitation. He had never 
enjoyed it much. 

Ma said Fanny was a fine, modest girl. Fanny was very 
enthusiastic in her religious devotions and went about most 
of the time with a sweet smile on her face. Ed came upon 
her one day in the backyard smoking a cigarette and pulling 
the legs off a spider one by one. As she watched the spider 
agitate its remaining legs she had exactly the same sweet 
smile on her face that she had when she embraced her 
mother or sang hymns in church. It wasn’t the first time 
he had seen her surreptitiously smoking. But that was 
harmless enough in a girl her age. He had never spoken 
either to her or to Ma about it. 

Sometimes he wondered whether Fanny was all there. 
She seemed to have learned almost nothing at school. She 
still liked to dress and undress dolls. Her writing was infantile 
and it was such an effort for her to read a page of print that 
it gave her a headache. Her memory didn’t seem to retain the 
smallest thing. Ed wanted to take the girl aside and talk to 
her. But he didn’t dare, he was afraid of Ma and also that he 
wouldn’t be able to find the right words. Outside of Fanny’s 
occasional fits of temper, which Ma said were just growing 
pains, Ma was entirely satisfied with her daughter. 

The two things that had started Ed to worrying were the 
smile on her face when she had been tearing off the legs 
of the spider, and the fact that she obviously liked Willis 
Knott a good deal. 

She usually tried to get out of helping with any house- 
work on the plea of a headache or something. But she never 
seemed to show any reluctance at bedmaking times on 
Sunday mornings before church, when she headed for 
Willis Knott’s room. Ed couldn’t help noticing the way 
she acted when she met Willis coming in or out. She lowered 
her eyelids and simpered and with a bashful finger drew 
imaginary designs on wall or banister. It seemed hopelessly 
overdone to Ed. 
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On one occasion Ed did make some remark about this 
to Ma. She immediately put on the expression she kept for 
what she considered her husband’s most stupid and aggravat- 
ing moments. If Ed were a real father he would be proud 
of his daughter for showing such maiden modesty before 
young men. Fanny’s bashfulness w'as the outward sign of 
that innocence which Ma had so painstakingly preserved. 

Willis had a friend, a boy of his own age and type, who 
occasionally visited Los Angeles. Willis explained to Jvla 
that his friend’s family was in the east, he had a job in 
some small town upstate, and he liked to come to the city 
whenever possible to look for a better job. WilHs wondered if 
it would be all right for his friend, who was too poor to afford 
a hotel, to double up in his room when he came to the city. 

At first Ma said no, that was really not possible. But 
eventually she said it would be all right if it only happened 
occasionally and Willis paid an extra 50 cents for the 
friend. After all, it was goodhearted of Willis to put himself 
to that discomfort of sharing his bed, just to help out this 
friend who was less fortunate than himself. 

The first time the friend came to spend the night with 
Willis was a Saturday. Fanny was detailed in the morning 
to do Willis’ room after the boys had gone out. She spent 
rather a long time in the room. That evening when Willis 
returned alone, she happened to meet him on the stairs. 

“I hope your room is all right,” she said in her archest 
manner. 

“How do you mean — all right?” faltered Willis, with 
embarrassment. 

Fanny drew designs with her finger and squirmed so much 
that she half lost her balance and pressed against W’illis 
recovering it. “Oh, I just wondered if I’d tidied everything 
up the way you like it. There was rather a mess, you know.” 

“I’m sure it will be just fine,” mumbled Willis, moving 
away up the stairs. Fanny gazed after him until the door of 
his room was shut. On her face was a sweet, vacant smile. 

Ed was in the parlour at the time and heard the conversa- 
i tion. It really was worrying about Fanny, She was such 
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a strange sort of girl. Not that she wasn’t immaculately 
innocent . . . they had never told her a thing . . . and 
to judge by his face and manner Willis Knott was yet more 
innocent still. The boy was clearly scared to death of 
anything female. But there must be something wrong with 
any girl who so obviously liked Willis Knott. And Fanny 
was just too innocent altogether: it was high time, prema- 
turely developed as she waSj that someone told her a few 
facts of life. The thought was no sooner in Ed’s head than 
he was dreading the possibility, remote as it was, that he 
might be detailed to perform this enlightening task. For 
one thing, the whole subject of sex scared him and he felt 
his own command of it w^as slender. For another, how 
would so infantile a mind as Fanny’s grasp even the 
elementary facts of such a subject? 


Every month Fanny complained of severe pains. Mostly 
she was pretty regular with them. On a Sunday morning in 
November she said it was starting. Ma calculated up: it 
was seemingly a day or two early this time. 

But once Fanny’s pains had come on her during the 
service and she had had to be half carried out of the 
church, which had been very disturbing and humiliating. 
Everyone guessed what had happened but gave Ma bright 
little smiles after church and said, “It is hot to-day for the 
young folks, isn’t it?” 

So Ma said Fanny had better stay quietly in bed until 
dinner-time. Ma went off to church with Ann and told 
Ed to keep an eye on Fanny and see she was all right. 
Ed went out to the backyard and started to clean out the 
chicken-house. He had a streak of childish obstinacy and 
somehow it gave him pleasure, since he had got off going 
to church, to do something Ma would not approve of for 
the Sabbath. 

Willis had come in late the previous evening, and brought 
a friend. It was not the same friend but an older man. 
Willis had explained that the friend had missed his last 
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trolley. The friend had already left when Ma went to 
church, presumably to catch his train home. Willis had not 
emerged. 

The house was very hot. The sun baked clear through the 
thin roofing. Willis, waking at length from his extra sleep, 
did not want to lie any longer in the hot bed. The sheets 
were all screwed up in little ridges and half of the mattress 
showed nakedly its pink and violet design. He got up, put 
on his dressing-gown, and shuffled across the landing to the 
bathroom. 

He ^vas just coming out when he cannoned full into Fanny, 
whose bedroom door was at the end of the landing at right 
angles to tlie bathroom. Fanny drew back quickly as if 
she had been stung in a sensitive place. She stood against 
tlie balustrade for a few moments, breathing rather fast and 
with eyelids downcast. She had on a voluminous dressing- 
gown which covered her from neck to feet but did not 
conceal the shape of her erect, tapered breasts. Her face 
was unusually pale. Neither she nor Willis spoke. They 
both looked embarrassed. Willis nervously tried to smooth 
his mussed hair. Fanny began a leftward flanking move- 
ment to reach the haven of the bathroom. At the same 
moment Willis moved in the same direction and once again 
their bodies met and recoiled. 

Willis seemed to be struggling for words to ease the 
tension. “I suppose,” he stammered, “you didn’t do my 
room yesterday? I can’t find my razor.” 

Fanny let her lids flutter upwards for a second as she 
moved toward the bathroom. “No,” she said in a virginal 
whisper, her eyes on the floor, “I think Ma did your room 
yesterday.” 

She closed the bathroom door after her and Willis sighed 
with relief. He shuffled around the balustrade and as he 
came into his room, instinctively looked at himself in the 
mirror on the opposite wall. He went to the mirror and 
inspected himself. He picked gingerly at a little spot on his 
neck, then took some talcum off the dressing-table and 
dusted a little over the spot. His attention moved upward 
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to his hair, and he took a comb and began almost caressingly 
passing it through the tangled creamy locks. Then he heard 
the plug being pulled in the bathroom. A moment later 
he saw in the mirror, through the open door, the figure of 
Fanny standing outside on the landing. 

Fie turned round. might have put it in your collar- 
box/’ she murmured. 

Willis rummaged with embarrassed haste in the drawer 
where he kept the collar-box. The razor was not there. To 
cover his embarrassment he began searching through the 
next drawer which he had already been through t^vice, 

''Oh, !• see itPV said Fanny. She stepped forward and 
knelt down on the floor, her head down. "There it is, under 
the dressing-table.'* Willis knelt down beside her, reached 
his hand under the dressing-table and drew out the razor. 
As he raised his head again he found himself looking down 
the valley between Fanny's breasts. Her dressing-gown had 
fallen open at the neck. 

They got up together and for the first time Fanny looked 
straight into his eyes. Holding her gown together at the 
neck with her hand, she smiled sweetly and then turned to 
go. Her eyes lingered on the bed. 

"What a mess you get your bed into," she said. "Now 
just as soon as you're out I'll come in and straighten it out 
for you," 

"Thanks." 

She made a step toward the door. " Was your friend here 
last night?" she asked. 

"A friend — ^yes." 

"Which side of the bed does he sleep?" 

She was gazing down with a curious expression at the 
mussed sheet. She closed her eyes and made a little gasp 
as if she had had a sudden pain. She swayed on her feet 
and leaned lightly against his body to support herself. 

With extreme awkwardness, as if he were doing some- 
thing he had never done, something he didn't want to do 
but had to, Willis flung his arms round the girl and pushed 
her back. Her dressing-gown fell apart from head to 
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feet as she fell. The strange, musky odour of her body 
filled the room. A foot reached out and pushed the door 
.dosed. 

111 the passive girl’s eyes the sweet expression lingered. 

A few evenings later Willis told Ma that a friend of his 
had got him a job in the movies* He had quit liis insurance 
job and was going to share an apartment with the friend. 

Ma’s lips tightened. She was in an irritable mood for a 
revelation like that. An hour before, seeing a glow in the 
sky to the eastward, she had figured it was a big fire and 
had set out at a great pace along Franklin Avenue. The fire 
was farther off than she thought and by the time she reached 
the place, nearly at Vermont, she was tired out. Then it 
had turned out to be nothing but a movie fire. There w^erc 
five hundred silly people standing in the street watching a 
lot of children rush out of what was supposed to be a 
blazing orphanage. Ma would have gone straight back 
home if she hadn’t been so tired. 

She looked sternly at Willis and said she couldn’t under- 
stand a nice boy like him going into that sort of work. 
Didn’t he know the sort of people the movies were? 

Willis packed his .bags and Ma gave him a cold farewell. 
Ed nodded to him and felt glad to see the last of him. There 
was some queer thing about Willis that made liim feel 
almost ill. The boy was more like a filleted fish tlian any- 
thing. When Ed had shaken his hand it was as if someone 
had handed him a fish. 

Fanny was at school when Willis left. He had only seen 
her twice since their rape scene, and then for fleeting 
moments when members of the family were about. He had 
tried his best to avoid her. He did not like to look at her 
sweetly simpering face. 

Ma dug out her room to let sign and hung it in the 
window. An hour , later, sitting on the porch, she was 
annoyed by a little boy standing on the sidewalk, gazing at 
her parlour window, and laughing out loud. She looked at 
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the sign and noticed that somebody had written the letter 
"'F’ between the second and third words. 

She couldn’t rub it out. She had to print out a new 
■sign, ROOM FOR RENT. Well, there wasn’t any doubt who 
had been responsible for that disgusting trick. Thank the 
Lord she had gotten rid of him, even if it did mean maybe 
the room standing empty for a time. People found their 
own level in the end just like water, and the movies were 
probably the right place for a boy like Willis Knott. 

The only thing she couldn’t figure out was why, since 
Monday, there had been a new’' sheet on Willis’ bed. She 
could have sworn that she didn’t have any sheets that 
weren’t darned. 



CHAPTER XI 


1917 


W HILE A MENACING crowd encircled him a man mving 
his name as Oscar Stacey, citrus grower, shouted out maledic- 
tions on President Wilson on Sunset Boulevard near Gower 
Seeming to ignore bystanders, Stacey launched into a bitter 
denunciation of President Wilson. 

« oughtto be hung,” he is said to have shouted. 

And 1 would like to blow up the — — Americcui fleet 

Lieutenant Osborne of the Hollywood police arrested him. 
tie will be booked on a vagrancy charge until federal officials 
can cause to be brought against him prosecution under the 
newly-enacted statute which makes denunciation of the President 
and the government punishable. 

Ed, sitting in his hot musty parlour, clipped the story 
trom the local paper and pasted it gloomily in his 
book. 

In the first place, he thought, Stacey had said “hanged” 
not “hung”, and had not used a four- but a seven-letter 
word to describe the fleet. In the second place, Ed agreed 
with him and wished now that he had had the nerve to 
say so at the time so that everyone could hear. It would 
have been much pleasanter in the jail than it had been at 
home, ever since that night. He had got more soused, that 
night with Stacey, than he ever remembered being before. 
When he got home Ma had launched upon a speech in 
senal form about him being a low, disgusting animal, 
dnnking away hke that the money that was needed at home 
so badly nepded that they had to have a lodger in the house 
to pay the grocery biUs. He remembered saying what about 
all that valuable land she wouldn’t sell, because at that 





And then two mornings later she had seen the story in the 
paper, had put two and two together and guessed that it 
was Stacey he’d been drinking with. Why didn’t he go on 
over to Germany if he loved the Kaiser so much, she had 
said. Maybe he could help the Kaiser disembowel a few 
children. Or possibly he would like to rape some nuns? 
Yes, she had concluded, that would be more in his line. 

It was in one of the blind pigs on Sunset Boulevard that 
Ed and Stacey had gone on their big drunk. There had been 
terrific discussions in which all present joined. America 
was in the war. Elbow-benders of comfortably non-military 
age expressed a longing to go over there and have a crack 
at the Kaiser. Stacey had got violent, crashed with his fist 
on the bar and gone brick-red in the face, saying he didn’t 
know anything about war except that he was against it, 
it was a bloody swindle. Ed had given up trying to outshout 
Stacey and had applied himself to his whisky. Then, later, 
there had been this brawl out in the street. 

After clipping and pasting the piece about Stacey from 
the Hollywood paper, Ed started to cut out the editorial : 


God Save our President 

God has been good to the American people in a multitude 
of ways. Most gracious, indeed, have been the manifold blessings 
he has showered upon us. We face now an hour of peril, of 
sacrifice, of grief. God has called upon us to display the char- 
acter that is within us, to display our appreciation of the 
opportunity to sacrifice for justice and the right. 


When that was stuck in with firm dabs of his handker- 
chief, Ed glanced back over the last few pages of the scrap- 
book. His eyes expressed the melancholy pride of a collector 
who has garnered a rare and stinking egg. 

Once again he read over what this same printed Voice 
of Hollywood had been saying about the war less than a 
year previously: 
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. . . The men who have given up their lives for the glory 
of their country, the families who have suffered the loss of 
the loved ones who had formerly supported and guided them, 
were never consulted nor their interests never thought of, when 
the war was brought on. It was not that their rights, their 
privileges, their domestic happiness was being interiexxd with 
that the titantic struggle began. They did not begrudge the 
happiness that the men of other countries were enjoying. They 
did not ask that they be deprived of their own happiness in 
order that they might be privileged to shoot at their fellow 
man to destroy his home, his property and his happiness. 

. , . Captains of industry, who "^.vere seeking new fields to 
conquer, who felt the keen competition of the captains of 
industry in other countries, who believe that the sole pmpose 
of living is for commercial achievement, who believe and see 
to it that the governments are used for the purpose of furthering 
their ambitions, are the men who brought about conditions 
that resulted in the conflict. The same men will terminate the 
war whenever it becomes their united desire to have it stopped. 

And when peace is considered it will not be the interests of 
the men who have been fighting in the trenches nor of their 
families who have suffered at home, that will be consid.ered. 
The future of their rights, liberty and happiness will no worry 
the leaders who agree upon the final peace terms.' But the 
interests of the great captains of industry will be. the only 
interests which these leaders will think exist as tl,t}iey talk of 
concessions of land, of indemnities, and of promisty.\s of future 
behaviour. ^ 

And we need not flatter ourselves in the thought t hat because 
the war has not touched our shores the interests the masses 
take precedence over the interests of a few captains iv of industry. 
Those close to the government today declare that g(there would 
be no trouble betw^een this country and Mexico,^ ^ nor would 
there have been the long periods of revolution in Mr^exico, had 
it not been for the American captains of industry ,who, like 
our European brothers, believe that the one purpose our life 
on this earth is to control as much as possible of the worlddi's goods. 


Ed turned over the page. Here was the story % 
Preparedness Day bombing in San Francisco, last sm^ 
and the arrest of labour-leaders, Mooney and Billings. 5 
the Voice of Hollywood bn that theme — not daring in 
general atmospheric hysteria to defend Mooney and Billi: 
but hazily sentimentalizing: 
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Give the pool' an equal show with the rich. Remove the 
liquor traffic. Spend as many millions for uplifting the lowly 
as for armies and navies to protect our property. Provide 
government employment for the unemployed. . . . Why not 
transmute our hatred to pity? Why not lift and love? 

A few pages later — under date ''January 1917’', only 
three short months back — came the entry which Ed had 
read over more times than any other in his book. Surround- 
ing it were editorials clipped contemporaneously from 
various other papers, crying Hun havoc and screaming for 
Americans to prepare for the defence of their fatherland 
and thein womanhood. And, in the midst of them, the 
Voice of Hollywood. 

Why should the men who have no property to defend give 
up their lives to defend the property of those who would not 
give them a nickel were they hungry? If enlistment is the proper 
thing why not form our first corps from the newspaper editors 
of the country who are strongly urging that the other fellow 
join? 

. , , Let the Rockefellers, the Morgans, the Vanderbilts and 
Guggenheims, and the other great financial leaders who control 
the wealth of the land be the first to enrol their names on the 
nation’s defense list and let their sons be second. Perhaps, then, 
they might be pardoned for asking others to come in and help 
defend their possessions. 

. . . Instead of urging the other man to enlist for his country’s 
defense why not first see that other man has a personal interest 
in that which he is defending? Why not demonstrate to him 
clearly that the benefits, the privileges, the equality, the justice, 
the fairness of our government are equalled by those of none 
other and are therefore worth his laying down his life? . - . 
Why not provide glorious parks within the reach of him who 
has no automobile as we put them for the pleasure of him 
who is more fortunate? Why not see that he and his family 
get all the blessings that nature holds for us in the way of 
sunshine, pure air and beauty? 

... If w’-e did these things, do you think he w^ould feel that 
he had a government that was worth fighting for? 

Next to that item, in a flicker of enthusiasm, Ed had 
pencilled the note: "Three cheers for our side!’’ For about 
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a month that enthusiasm for his community had continued. 
He almost forgot about his lost lemon grove, about the 
various crimes of which he had held the community guilty: 
■itS' planlessness, , its ruthlessness, its ugliness, its infantile 
bluenosery and unrealism toward movies and whisky and 
other facts of life. What the Voice of Hollywood had said was 
so obvious to any honest mind, Ed thought. Yet hardly 
another voice in the whole land had dared say it. It had 
reminded him of the voice of the litde child who while 
everyone , admired the cut of the king’s robe piped up : 
‘^'But the man’s naked!” 

And then the child Hollywood had been dragged into 
the torture chamber by its elders and betters to be thumb- 
screwed into orthodoxy. And Ed had sat outside the door, 
fascinated, unable to witness the torture but recording with 
his scissors and paste the yelps of the victim coming to 
order. Under date March 2 was the first yelp: 

No war should be fought by the citizens of the United States 
save for the advancement of human welfare. 

A week later the record showed how rapidly the child 
was recovering from its attack of heresy. No voice in the 
land had attacked more vigorously than Hollywood’s the 
suggestion by Senator La Follette that assaults on American 
ships were not necessarily cause for war. And from its 
torture-chamber six thousand miles from the unpleasantn ess 
little Hollywood had expressed alarm lest the Kaiser should 

come to our shores with a fleet of submarines and demand a 
heavy ransom and the possession of enough of our fair daughters 
to make slaves for his warriors. 

On the following page of his book Ed had written in his 
round, careful hand, a passage which he found in a book of 
: .'^Yrk Twain’s: 

Mean. 

^ ' loud little handful — as usual — ^will shout for war. The 
|neeravrill — ^warily and cautiously — object — at first; the great, 
b^^^d nation will rub its sleepy eyes and try to 
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make out why there should be a war, and will say, earnestly 
and indignantly, ''It is unjust and dishonourable and there is 
no necessity for it”. 

Then the handful will shout louder. A few fair men on the 
other side will argue against the war with speech and pen, 
and at first will have a hearing and be applauded: but it will 
not last long, those others will outshout them, and presently 
the anti-war audiences will thin out and lose popularity. 

Before long you will see this curious thing: the speakers 
stoned from the platform, and free speech strangled by hordes 
of furious men who in their secret hearts are still at one with 
those stoned speakers — as earlier — but do not dare say so. 

And the whole nation — pulpit and all — ^will take up the war- 
cry, and shout itself hoarse, and mob any honest man who 
ventures to open his mouth; and presently such mouths ^^dll 
cease to open. 

Next the Statesmen will invent cheap lies, putting the blame 
upon the nation that is attacked, and every man will be glad 
of those conscience-soothing falsities, and will diligently study 
them, and refuse to examine any refutations of them: and thus 
he will by and by convince himself that war is just, and will 
thank God for the better sleep he enjoys after this process of 
grotescpe self-deception. 


Ma Laurie was in the forefront of Hollywood patriots. 

She did not press the charge of pro-Germanism against 
Ed because she soon decided that his position with regard 
to the war had the harmlessness of insanity. She looked 
through his clipping book and gave up the attempt to 
discover the point, if there was one, in the selection and 
arrangement of items. There were no reports from the 
front, no stories of the victories won by the gallant Allies, 
no maps or charts, and only a very few Hun atrocity stories. 
Nothing much, indeed, but local-paper excerpts, editorials 
and reports of trivial local doings. He seemed unable to 
realize how unimportant local matters were now that every 
man, woman and child was called upon to sacrifice for the 
great cause. 

For her part, she had buried self: she denied that, what- 
ever service she might contribute, she could ever be more 


than a tiny cog in the machine until the world was made 
safe for democracy. This spirit of service, this wide vision, 
■were beyond the limited mental powers of a man like Ed. 
"All he could ever say in explanation was something about " 
Hollywood’s behaviour under war conditions being inter- 
esting because it had greater wealth, more unevenly dis- 
tributed, than any other community of its size. As if wealth 
had anything to do with what people did in a war, when 
all good patriots, rich and poor, gave all they had to their 
country. 

It was up to everyone to help in his or her own particular 
field, however small. And in her W.C.T.U. and church 
circles Ma worked indefatigably to mould patriotic opinion. 
Less than a week after America’s entry into the war she 
was addressing the W.C.T.U., pointing out what might 
have escaped some of the ladies: that the need for pro- 
hibition was now a matter of patriotism as well as morality. 
For most of the brewers were Germans, “ready,” as she 
phrased it, “not only to debauch, destroy and debase 
mankind for their own profit, but to sell out the interests 
of this country to the cause of the German Government if 
given a chance”. Captain Dobson of the Anti-Saloon 
League added a telling touch to that. He called world 
prohibition “the culminating step in the achievement of 
world democracy, for which we are now at war”. It sur- 
prised Ma when she found Ed pasting the report of that 
meeting into his book. It wasn’t like Ed to face unpleasant 
facts of this nature. But it might be that the war would 
bring to their senses drunkards like Ed as no entreaties or 
moral considerations could do. As the editor of the Voice 
of Hollywood had written: 

God moves in a mysterious way. Can it be that the real 
divine purpose of the war is to draw attention to the evils of 
the liquor traffic — if so, will not the nations be paying a very 
reasonable price for the removal of the Destroyer? 

On the Sunday following that W.C.T.U. meeting, the 
Highland Park Methodist Church was packed to hear a 
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visiting preacher speak about the war. The preacher led 
off with the statement that the war was unchristian. The 
congregation's disgust was so great that they were like 
frozen pillars. Ma was the first to regain her senses. She 
sprang to her feet and, following her lead, the congregation 
rose as one woman, demanding the preacher’s removal from 
the platform. Ma kept control of herself. Outside the church 
she restrained a group of church members who, wanted to 
beat the preacher up. She reminded them that it was their 
duty to show the preacher that they knew what Christianity 
was even if he didn’t. 

Seldom! now was Ma to be found on her rocking-chair 
on the porch. The Stars and Stripes floated before her like 
a phosphorescent vision, leading her from battlefield to 
patriotic battlefield. 

But the need was strong for a concrete propinquitous 
enemy to concentrate against. Ed was too puny and bald 
and ineffectual to play the role satisfactorily. Stacey was 
still in jail. Her vigilant eye roved about and fell upon the 
Bernheimer brothers, oriental importers who had built in 
the Hollywood hills a fabulous copy of a mandarin’s palace. 
Not only was the name of the brothers highly suspicious. 
There was something more than queer about the concrete 
retaining walls that were being built around the palace 
hill, at a cost, so it was said, of a million dollars. 

The concrete was supposed to be to keep the hill from 
sliding down. But who ever heard of spending that much 
on a hill? Furthermore, every night trucks thundered up 
to the palace with bulky objects wrapped in shrouds — 
works of arts”, the Bernheimers said. Ma’s freely expressed 
opinion was that the place was no more a mandarin’s 
palace than she was Pocahontas. It was more likely a gun 
base, armoury and wireless station for the Huns. 

Ma enlisted a group of patriots who lived within sight 
of the Bernheimers. Each was assigned to so many hours’ 
espionage duty so that the Huns would be constantly under 
observation. Ma’s house was too far away but she went over 
several times a week to share the evening watch with Mrs. 
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Buzzacott. They sat talking in low whispers in the kitchen 
and occasionally peered up at the Bernheimer place through 
an^ old telescope of Mr. Buzzacott’s. That continued until 
even more pressing calls on the ladies’ patriotism came up, 
which was quite soon. 

Dr. Mannheim was another citizen who could not be 
viewed without suspicion. There was his name. And now^, 
too, all his eccentricities were brought up against him and 
reviewed in the light of what the world had learned about 
Germans: his frock-coat, top-hat, white gloves, the queer 
rigs he used to drive before he bought a car, his sudden 
trips to Europe, his fortress-like homes about '^vhich he was 
always changing his mind, his toleration and encourage- 
ment of movies, his way of leaping to his telephone instru- 
ment whenever anyone used it and swabbing it out with 
alcohol. For the first time what everyone had thought for 
years w’as openly whispered — that he made up his face 
and wore stays. 

To these un-American characteristics had to be added 
the apparent indifference shown by the doctor at the 
outset of the war. Everyone else was already afire with 
the highest emotions. Yet there appeared in the paper a 
curious item, revealing unmistakably the doctor’s own 
literary hand: 

Dr, Sebastian Mannheim has now determined to devote all 
his time to the collection and sale of fine paintings. Associated 
with him will be Major Josef X. Koerby-Gluehwein, member 
of the Italian Architects’ Society of Rome and from the Galileo 
Galiileo Lyceum and Fine Arts School of Florence, also a 
dramatic author of note. Many of Mr. Koerby-Gluehwein’ s 
paintings and a splendid new^ collection of rare Dutch land- 
scapes, will be hung with the famous pictures already placed. 
After the War, Dr. Mannheim and Mr. Koerby-Gluehwein 
expect to visit Europe, where there will doubtless be many 
opportunities to secure masterpieces. While pursuing his study 
of medicine in the great Universities of Wurtzburg, Heidelberg, 
Vienna, Berlin, London, Paris and Rome, Dr. Mannheim 
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devoted the two hours usually spent by the other students at 
luncheon^ in the study of the paintings in the world famous 
galleries. At the Capitol Gallery of Rome, Palazzo Pi tti, Venice 
Museum, were the works of Perugino, teacher of Michael 
Angelo, Titian,^ Paolo Veronese, Correggio, Andrae Sacchi, 
Leonardo da Vinci. Hans Holbein, Hogarth, Rembrandt, and 
Peter Paul Rubens were particularly studied in Antwerp 
Cathedral and Amsterdam. In London at the National Gallery, 
Buckingham Palace, and “Lansdowne House, where so many 
famous Gainsboroughs, Benjamin Wests, Sir Joshua Reynolds 
and Romneys hang, the Doctor reveled long hours. A special 
trip was made to the Madrid Museum to see Valasquez and 
Murillo at their best. In the Louvre, the Dresden Gallery, 
Pina Kothek of Munich, the Brussels Museum, the Doctor 
further cultivated his taste for the finest in art. 

The Gallery at The Manner will be open to the public from 
II to 12 every morning, or by ‘appointment. Nothing will be 
left undone by Doctor Mannheim and Major Koerby-Giuehwein 
in their endeavor to make this the most important art center 
on the Pacific Coast. 

Alert citizens read this announcement several times over. 
Some stated flatly that it was a code message to the Huns. 
All agreed that, even if it were harmless, this was no time 
to be talking about art, nor to be recording Dr. Mannheim’s 
extraordinarily frequent changes of mind as to how he 
should devote his time. 

Ma Laurie carefully considered Dr. Mannheim’s case. 
She told herself she must on no account let herself be 
prejudiced by the incident of the steam-car shares, which 
had for some time strained her relations with the Doctor. 

It was deeds, not words, that counted, Ma told herself. 
She waited with grim impartiality for Dr. Mannheim to 
show just where he stood. 

Soon a favourable verdict throughout Hollywood patriotic 
circles seemed assured for him. He took a long time to 
ignite but when he got started he was a furnace of fervour. 
He dedicated the Baronial Hall at The Manner to the use 
of the Red Cross. He arranged with the U.S. Daughters of 
x8i 2 to hold their monthly flag-waving bees there. The 

splendid atfairs*” which he arranged for the soldiers 

Di 


and sailors, -and for countless war charities, went on 
almost without a break. He supplied the Voice of Holly- 
wood' with accounts of these affairs from his owii', 
pen. He had copies of the stories run off on proof paper 
by the ■ hundred. He kept . a bundle of them in his 
pocket, and whipped one out whenever he sighted an 
acquaintance. 

Soon the Doctor’s sudden interest in art began to be 
regarded much as it would have been in peace-time — as 
no more than a pardonable eccentricity. At his functions 
in aid of variously thwarting the Kaiser, the names and 
origins of both guests and entertainers were as impeccable 
patriotically as socially. Chief guest at the Musical Tea in 
aid of the Diigout Club was "'Countess Nora Bellavista, a 
protegee of Queen Elena of Italy, who attained great success 
as an operatic star abroad, and so charming and beautiful 
is she that at one time in Petrograd, a number of young 
noblemen, among them Grand Dukes, in their enthusiasm 
unhitched the horses and drew the Countess' carriage from 
the Imperial Opera House to her hotel”. On the next 
occasion music was provided by ""Japanese musicians of 
note who are to appear shortly before the Mikado”. The 
doctor’s partner in art, who always was on the guest 
list, had by some unnoticed alchemy become first Colonel, 
then Marquis, Joseph Coeurby-Gluevin. And present 
invariably now was Sir Leslie the Macintosh Glenoak, 
""Hollywood nobleman” of whom the social column said 
that ""his grandfather headed the famous charge at 
Waterloo”, and that ""many essays were penned by him 
for which he received decorations from the Queen of 
Spain”. 

Patriotism united all against the common enemy. Old 
misunderstandings were wiped out as if they had never 
existed. Dr. Mannheim’s biggest show of the first war days 
was a Red Cross-^Navy League Garden Fete in the grounds 
of The Manner. Not only to this, but to a tea before the 
f^te ""for just a few friends”, Ma and Ed and the children 
were cordially invited. It was the first time the Lauries 
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had been through The Manner’s portcullised, turreted 
lodge into the park-like grounds surrounding the doctor’s 
castle. The magnificence of the place, added to the generous 
comradely feeling which the war had established between 
her and the Doctor, made Ma glow inside. On the lawn a 
group of people in gay summery attire was assembled. 
The Doctor, wearing an extraordinary uniform with plush 
breeches, welcomed the Lauries warmly. He introduced 
them to a number of gushing women all of whom seemed to 
be duchesses and princesses. Ed felt very uncomfortable. 
He had never seen any of these people before, except for 
this queer duck Glenoak, and could not imagine where 
they came from. He had a feeling that he was taking part 
in a play or a movie and the counts and duchesses were just 
actors called Smith and Jones. He couldn’t make out why 
he and Ma had been invited. Then Dr. Mannheim called 
for generous advance contributions to the cause. Ed forked 
out his only dollar and Ma contributed a bill that was too 
crumpled to show the denomination. Ed suddenly realized 
that he and Ma now ranked among “the wealthy” in the 
eyes of Dr. Mannheim. 

The Doctor insisted on leaving his other guests to 
show the Lauries over the house. Ma was dumbed by the 
spaciousness of the rooms and galleries, the lofty baronial 
hall with its stained glass and suits ' of armour, 
the varied styles of decoration, far grander than 
Mannsholm. 

There was a pause in Dr. Mannheim’s flow of sprightly 
chatter as they were inspecting the organ loft and Ma 
found herself thinking poignantly about those steam-car 
shares. She knew the doctor had lost far more in them 
than she had, and yet baronial halls and organ lofts. ... 
Just then little Ann darted through an opening behind 
some massive oak panelling, and cried out that wasn’t it 
funny, it was jpst a thin layer of wood laid over plastered 
chicken-wire. She then looked through a door and asked 
what that next room was doing without a floor. Ma’s 
feelings were mixed, with embarrassment dominating. Dr. 
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Mannheim took a fob-watch from his velvet waistcoat and 
said it was time to get back to the lawn, the fete w^ould 
have started.' ''We have- a war to win,- you know/’ he - 
said, wagging a finger at Ann. -Ma wished Ann didn’t 
have those spots on her face, it made her feel ashamed. 
She supposed she’d have -to get . the child these, vaccine 
treatments , some time , soon, when she could afford it,; 
None of those expensive salves seemed , to have done much, 
good. 

The fete was a great success. In a bluebird costume little 
Miss Tattie True danced Mendelssohn’s Spring Song. There 
were patriotic booths decked with roses, forget-^me-nots, 
marguerites and ferns. Master Stanley Mott appeared as 
Uncle Sam and Baby Lavinia Glasscock as the Goddess of 
Liberty. Mrs. Shimkin, in charge of the rose bower, was 
gowned in pink satin with opalescent overdrape. Mrs. 
Coldharbor (ferns) was in green with a large hat, and Miss 
Bugling (marguerites) wore yellow satin with hat of gold 
lace. 


The names of those who had been invited to tea before 
the fete were on a special list in the next society column. 
Ma and Ed were tagged on the end of a row of titles as 
''Mr. and Mrs. Edward J, Laurie, beloved Hollywood 
pioneer-patriots, of the famous old Laurie family of South 
Devon, Eng.” The report ended: 

A delightful social hour foliowx'd during which the guests 
wandered through The Manner grounds, and in the dining- 
room, gay laughter, scintillating wit and merry discourse held 
sway, while the health of the host and hostess w^as drunk in 
delicious punch. 

Pasting the item in his war collection, Ed saw a picture 
of himself as he had been at the conclusion of that patriotic 
day: standing in mute anguish with a glass of something 
vermilion in his hand: bounded on the left by Ma, glowing 
at the distinguished throng, drinking her syrup with relish, 
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introducing Fanny with a smirk to a countess; on the right 
by a suit of armour, which Ann, a relentless searcher after 
truth, after considerable tapping and peering from the 
rear declared to be hollow. 

Ed wondered how many times a person would have to 
be invited to The Mannor to acquire a title. 


Wh EN THE PRIVILEGE of offering themselves as 
targets for German machine-gun practice was opened up 
to Americans, one of the first to enlist was Willis Knott. 
He enlisted just a week after the declaration of war. 

He was a sentimental boy. A brass band playing Stars 
and Stripes Forever reduced him practically to tears. He 
believed the spirit of democracy was being attacked and 
that by joining up he could help defend it. He had never 
fought anyone in his life, but he felt murderous when a 
speaker at a rally pointed straight in his direction and 
wondered if he would stand idly by while a Hun raped his 
sister. Willis was very fond of his sister. Even under peaceful 
conditions he did not care for rape. 

Willis’s sister Jeanne and his mother had been living with 
him ever since he began to climb m the profession of movie 
actor. He was greatly strengthened by his mother’s presence. 
He thought of her when he had an emotional scene to play. 
Soon he had come to occupy a unique position as an 
“emotional juvenile”. He could put as much sincerity 
into a scene of parting, of renunciation, of death, as could 
any female performer. He could fill his eyes with tears 
five seconds after the director megaphoned the order. Gaps 
between jobs became shorter until his agent was turning 
down offers and his salary had reached four figures a week. 
He built a pretty Spanish house in the foothills, and was 
able to buy every comfort for his mother and sister, who had 
known nothing but poverty. He had a car for himself, and gave 
Jeanne one for her sixteenth birthday, to drive to school in. 


Ill 
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Everything would have been fine for . Willis if it hadn’t 
been for Fanny Laurie*. She had . soon, found out where he 
was living and had come to see him. With the same timorous 
manner and downcast eyes she said she had seen him in 
that new picture, he was so wonderful in it, she was proud 
to be an old friend of his. . 

Willis felt kind of sorry for her in spite of what had 
happened. His mother, whose opinion he respected, was 
impressed by Fanny’s modest demeanour. He asked her 
to come again some time and she began to come often, 
slipping away when Ma was out on business or at her 
W.G.T.U. meetings. Fanny seemed to want just as much 
as he did to forget what had happened. 

Sometimes he was at the studio when she called and then his 
mother would talk to her. Always afterwards his mother would 
speak nicely of her, though she said Fanny was rather odd 
and in some ways shockingly backward. Jeanne didn’t seem 
to take much to Fanny. They both went to the same school. 

One time Fanny came when Willis was alone in the house. 
Her conversation bored him. She talked all the time about 
herself and kept repeating the same infantile anecdotes 
about her earlier life. He brought out a set of stills of his 
latest picture to show her. Fanny was entranced by the 
stills and, sitting next to Willis on the sofa, leaned heavily 
against him. Sharp memories crowded into Willis’ head 
and he felt at once disgusted and excited, Fanny slewed 
round and let her head fall back so that her face was under 
his. The sweet smile was on her face. Her brazenness was 
so naive that Willis was fascinated in spite of himself. Her 
lips were hot and she opened her mouth wide as he kissed 
her. Her moist fingers, like little snakes, reached for him. 
She took his hand and fondled it and when she let it go it 
was over her breast. Afterwards she asked him to take her 
down to the Boulevard to see the latest Exploit of Elaine”. 
Willis was glad of the chance to get her out of the house 
and let the movie entertain her. 

Willis’ closest friend was John Rackham, the director of 
some of his most successful pictures. He was a man in the 
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middle forties, very thin, with sallow skin and thick greying 
hair. He had protruding eyes and a deep voice which rose 
to a shrill pitch when he was excited. He and Willis were 
almost inseparable. 

Several times Fanny called when Rackham was there. 
A tension was set up between them from the first meeting. 
Willis wished Fanny would go away. He told Rackham she 
was just a school friend of his sister’s. Fanny talked with her 
usual soft purr to Rackham, but from her eyes sparks flew. 

Once she arrived just as Rackham was driving away. 
Willis expected a scene. Instead of that, Fanny seemed to 
be unusually sweet. She made tea for Willis, called out 
from the Idtchen that she had spilt water over her dress, 
and when she brought in the tray she had nothing on but 
a chemise. Willis was worried lest his mother return. He 
ignored the tea and with fumbling haste did what Fanny 
wanted of him. Afterwards she put her dress on again, and 
though only about ten minutes had passed it was quite 
dry. She sat on the sofa and with eyelids downcast told 
Willis that she was terribly worried. This was the third 
month that she hadn’t had any pains and she wondered if 
maybe she was sick. Did Willis have any idea what might 
be wrong? She felt she could ask him about it because after 
all, he was the first and only boy she had ever done it 
with. 

Willis was horrified at what he had done. Before him 
floated close-ups of his first bout with Fanny at the Lauries’. 
There was no doubt she was right when she said he had 
been the first. He told Fanny to come back the next day 
and he would think about it meanwhile. He did not sleep 
all night. Four days later, in a little upstate town, he 
married Fanny. They both agreed to say nothing about it 
for the present. Fanny was all meek submission. 

That same day, America declared war. During the 
ensuing week Willis was torn by emotions more violent 
than he had ever tried to portray before the cameras. Two 
things happened. He had a row with Fanny over Rackham. 
Fanny had suddenly got very proprietary and as the row 
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proceeded she dropped the mask of innocence and 
shouted like an unremimerated whore. She said Willis 
had to stop seeing Rackham or she would tell every- 
one what had happened. Willis said that was difficult, 
he was just starting a new picture and Rackham was 
directing it. 

Fanny screamed: ‘'I suppose you think I don’t know 
what you and John Rackham do when you’re together? 
Maybe you thought I didn’t know what you did with that 
boy-friend of yours who used to come and stay with you at 
the house? You’re a. . . . ” She didn’t finish the sentence. 

To get her out of the house Willis promised everything 
she asked. She cooled down completely in a minute or two 
and, smiling sw^eetly, put her mouth up for him to kiss just 
as if nothing had happened. 

The day after that Jeanne came home from school in 
tears. She would not say what was wrong. Next day her 
mother got her to tell, and then came to Willis and said he 
had better know. Fanny Laurie was a bad girl, he had 
better tell her not to come to the house again. She was 
known to all the other girls at the school as a bad girl. 
Ever since she was thirteen she had been having affairs 
with boys. She always liked young and inexperienced boys 
and afterwards she went round telling everyone she had 
made them do it. She did worse things than that, Jeanne 
had said, but wouldn’t explain what she meant. Now it 
had got to Jeanne’s ears that one of the boys she bragged 
about having had was Willis. 

So the next time Willis heard the Stars and Stripes 
Forever played, which was the following day, he knew where 
his duty lay. He was already at work on the first scenes of 
the new picture but that was not important. 

Willis had the honour of being the first movie actor to 
go to fight for democracy. Fanny read it in the paper. She 
went out into the yard for a cigarette, caught a spider and 
very slowly, one after the other, tore its legs off. That night 
after Ann was in bed Fanny thought of a new joke to play 
on her. She sat over Ann’s chest and arms, forced her 
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victim’s eyelids back' with her. fingers, and held., a mirror 
close so Ann had to keep looking at, her spots. . : ' 

‘'How do you think you’re, going to get a boy, with a face 
like that?” Fanny jeered. 

She would have gone on tormenting her sister for an hour 
or more, but the moon intervened. Every month it was 
always a painful business for Fanny. She. almost' wished 
that what she’d told Willis had been true. It would take 
the curse off her and would serve him right. 


The first conscripted draft of Hollyw^ood boys was called 
for inspection in August. More than a quarter of the boys 
failed physically. Progress had marched rapidly in Holly- 
wood and it was no longer by hoeing watermelon-patches 
that its sons earned a living. The Exemption Board chairman 
said: “One thing is certain, and that is that the young 
men of this district sadly need to indulge in some sort of 
physical training.” Only a few old fogies like Stacey now 
lived a life of natural exercise in the Cahuenga Valley. 

Others claimed exemption, mostly on grounds of having 
a family to support, and less than a third were left to qualify 
for another examination. Ainong these few who were chosen 
from the many called was Clark Laurie. 

Clark was a husky fellow and hadn’t any good alibis, 
but he didn’t try very hard to think up any. He had never 
given international politics much thought : he supposed that 
it was true what they told him about the war, and it was 
his duty to help. It did seem a long way from home to 
be fighting to protect the virginity of one’s womenfolk. 
But on the other hand the trip to France would probably 
be good fun. 

The city department for which Clark worked was proud 
to be able to nominate him for hero. It occurred to Clark 
that their enthusiasm was rather exaggerated. The boss 
called Clark in to tell him he knew how disappointed 
Clark would be if he were not picked. For that reason 
the boss had spoken to one of the draft officials, a friend of 
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his^ and asked him to make a special point of passing 
Clark through if there were the smallest margin of doubt. 
Of course Clark's job would be held open for him when 
he. returned., 

Clark had never realized that he had one great failing 
as an engineer for the city of Los Angeles. He was always 
inventing things that would work. All attempts by his 
superiors, who really had his future at heart, to point out 
tactfully that this was not the way to get on, had failed. 
Clark had too blunt a mind to understand anything except 
cold, unadorned facts. He did not recognize a hint when he 
came face to face with one. 

He was a good engineer. His enthusiasm for the work was 
inexhaustible. Instead of going home and relaxing when 
office hours were over, he often continued far into the 
night experimenting with ideas for cutting down costs or 
improving materials or technical details. When he flourished 
blue-prints for these improvements in front of his superiors 
they were accepted with enthusiasm but somehow they 
never got to be used. 

It had taken Clark several years to notice that whenever 
promotions came along he was always passed over and told 
‘'next time’’. He knew he was good, much better than those 
who got promoted. 

After a while he had inevitably developed a nodding 
acquaintance with the inwardness of city politics. He was 
not without his suspicions that the city officials had ways 
of supplementing their official salaries. It had occurred to 
him that, when local representatives of Jesus championed 
the election of such officials, they might conceivably be 
doing so not for Jesus but for $500. Rumours had reached 
him concerning the garbage, tin can, condemnations and 
other fancy rackets. His mathematics was equal to the two- 
plus-two problem presented by the existence, concurrently 
with criminal laws against them, of hundreds of brothels, 
gambling parlours and blind-pigs; dope, hot-bond, and 
abortion rings. That the wheels of this great underworld 
were kept running by a stream of subterranean gold was 
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obvious. Obviously, too, the stream flowed into many 
different kinds of pockets to keep the machine running 
smoothly: the pockets not only of mayors and supervisors 
and councilmen, but of newspaper magnates to keep the 
public misinformed, political bosses and pep-talkers to 
swing votes the right way, and judges and district attorneys 
to see that only the periodically-elected goats took the 
rap. But Clark knew that none of the boodle flowed his 
way, nor did he want it. The thing did not worry him at 
all : so smoothly organized was the municipal graft machine 
that it was like part of the scenery. The sending of a mayor 
or some other official, every year or so, for a spell in the 
library at San Quentin Penitentiary, was enough to keep 
the average taxpayer from taking an unhealthy interest 
in the matter of how his money was spent. Clark, though a 
city employee, had the average taxpayer’s mentality. He 
and his fellow-citizens knew that the officials they elected 
were corrupt. It did not trouble them because they believed 
all officials were always corrupt, and that the best a man 
could do was to vote for the one whose particular form of 
corruption would cheat the next fellow more than it would 
cheat himself. 

But Clark should have known better than to overlook the 
way in which municipal graft affected him as a city employee. 
In order to secure a city job, contractors had to pay to an 
“exclusive agent”, for distribution among the civic leaders, 
a bribe of twenty per cent of the total amount of the contract. 
The bribe did not come from the contractors’ own pockets, 
but from faulty, shoddy materials and the watering-down 
of concrete. The faultier and shoddier the materials, the 
better the city liked it, for it meant more contracts, more 
graft, close in the offing. A tadpole in the Sahara could 
not have been more out of place than Clark, the inventor 
of things that would work, in the engineering employ of the 
City of Los Angeles. 

Ma cried as Clark’s train pulled out. She did not know 
anything about her son. Since his early ’teens not a direct 
word had been spoken, not a thought had been freely 
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released between them. But he had never been a trouble 
to her, outside of his grumbling about the family’s rigid 
economy of life in the days before he went to work for 
himself. He hadn’t much understanding, but then what 
man had? He was a good boy, a fine-looking boy, the kind 
of boy a mother could be proud to be seen with. She would 
miss him. But that was what war meant for a woman; 
sacrifice and heartache. 

One thing about it, it did teach . a person to bury old 
hatchets and be charitable. The day after Clark left, a 
newly-arrived movie applied to rent the flat Clark had 
occupied: Ma agreed to let him have it. He was a pleasant- 
seeming young fellow and had joined the Lasky Home 
Guard. Accommodations in Hollywood were at a premium 
and the movie agreed to pay fifty per cent more than any 
of the other tenants, whose rents had already been raised. 

Ma’s friends kept telling her how lucky she was to have 
flats to rent. Despite the war the influx of newcomers with 
money was greater than ever and the builders couldn’t keep 
up with them, though a house a day had been built in 
Hollywood during 1916. 

As soon as prices of everything stopped going up with 
the rents and land values, Ma figured, she’d be beginning 
to reap the rewards of faith. 


CHAPTER XIII 


1917-1918 

Xhe day the drafted heroes departed was a great day 
for Hollywood. Everyone was very proud. Th^re was a 
general unselfish desire to drop any personal business, 
however important, and give the boys a fine send-off. 

The Lasky Home Guard band escorted the heroes to 
draft headquarters for rollcalL Its brisk tunes lifted every 
heart. After the boys had been photographed, pies and 
watermelons were distributed. The Home Guard saw to 
it that every hero got a pie. The Hollywood Motor Reserve 
took the boys to the Santa Fe Station, where the roll was 
called again before they entrained. The crowd of 500 patriots 
present at the station cheered a former German officer who, 
^^now America^n to the backbone’', was seeing off his boy 
to crush the Hun. 

But sending its band of heroes to the front was only a 
small part of the work Hollywood could do for the cause. 
Its citizens leaped with energy into the patriotic tasks they 
had set themselves. 

The Voice of Hollywood now pleaded with the Government 
propaganda bureau not to be so modest about retailing 
Hun atrocity stories, but 

to tell the whole truth — so we may know just who and why 
we are fighting. 

Meanwhile, pausing to compliment the Christian Science 
Monitor on taking the strongest patriotic line of all papers 
against 'T.W.W.'s, Socialists, Pacifists and other traitors", 
the Voice wondered: 
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What pleasure do you suppose the German ' Kaiser takes in 
the air raids he causes to be made on England? Does he glory 
in savagely? Does he take pleasure in butchery? What is this 
beast against which the democratic, free-thinking peoples of 
the world are , now' 'fighting? ' 

Everywhere tiny dancers pirouetted in aid of Belgian 
Babies and the Liberty Loan. Climaxing the Red Cross 
drive was a band concert M.C.’ed by Cecil de Mille. 
Charlie Chaplin led the band and sold his hat, cane and 
moustache, Doug Fairbanks leaped on the bandstand in 
full view of the audience, emptied his pockets, and carried 
Chaplin Yound the stage on his shoulders. To help speed 
victoiy, the Highland Avenue streetcar line was temporarily 
taken out of service. 

Ma’s vision was broad enough to perceive that the movies 
were very useful people for fund-raising. She admitted that 
no one in the community was showing greater patriotism 
than they. It showed that there was some good in everyone, 
and it took a great cause to bring it out. 

A few movies had already volunteered for service with 
the Coast Artillery. And two days before the first draft 
the Lasky Home Guard had been sworn into the service 
of California. So brisk was recruiting for the Home Guard 
that the absence of movie names from the list of heroes 
dispatched to France was not surprising. The Home Guard 
was organized by Cecil de Mille ‘Ho replace the militiamen 
removed for war service’’. The greatest and wealthiest 
young men in the movies joined this organization, which 
made heavy demands on them. There was a two hours’ 
drill each Wednesday night, a target practice each Sunday, 
and once a month at the Lasky Ranch there were field 
manoeuvres. But neither of their time nor of their money 
were the movies sparing in the hour of trial. At their own 
expense they equipped the Guard with real uniforms, 
Winchester rifles, two machine-guns and a twenty-two-piece 
band. , ' 

The Liberty Loan appealed greatly to the moviies, who 
were dazed by all the sudden wealth they had Acquired. 
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Thomas Ince bought $100,000 worth of Government — 
— guaranteed unearned income, Mary Pickford and Douglas 
Fairbanks • 1240,000 worth, and Jesse Lasky. and' Mae 
Murray $25,000 worth each. Fairbanks’ cheque for $100,000 
was placed in a Boulevard shop window to convince sceptics 
who thought this might be not an act of heroism, but a 
publicity stunt. 

The wealthy movies not only bought Bonds. They were 
tireless in whooping up others less patriotic. As a result, 
Hollywood was the first community in all the land to 
oversubscribe its maximum quota of Bonds. That, together 
with the Roll of Honour of 450 local boys now serving with 
the forces, was proud news for the Voice of Hollywood to 
announce. Young sons of nearly all the poor and pioneer 
families were included on the Roll of Honour. 

There were no names on the list which anyone could 
recognize as upperbracket movies. But, as the Southern 
California branch of the power trust phrased it in a full- 
page advertisement, ‘‘This is the test of patriotism that 
applies to those who do not go to fight — By Their Bonds, 
Ye Shall Know Them’’. 

Many corporations and individuals now allowed their 
love of country to overflow into paid advertising space. 
Across two pages of Holly Leaves Cecil de Mille cried: “Let 
Us Lead The Way — They Fight — Now — ^All together!— 
Let Us Buy Bonds To Our Utmost! ” He added: “This Space 
Contributed to Winning the War by Cecil B. de Mille.” 

Tales of fortunes made in movies had brought thousands^ 
of young men to Hollywood who, while awaiting a break,, 
got what work they could as extras at $5 and $7.50 a day.. 
Among these the flame of patriotism somehow burned-, 
weakly. It hurt the leading members of the movie com- 
munity to know that, while they bought Bonds and bought 
again, there were slackers in their midst. To clean the- 
industry’s record, a police round-up among the extras was. 
arranged. On one day the patrol w^agon made three trips™ 
to Hollywood and back from downtown. The slackers were: 
held in the city jail until the army could call for them. 
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After that the real patriots could do their bit with easier 
hearts. Fairbanks and Art Acord rode bucking bronchos 
absolutely without charge at a Red Cross Rodeo. Mary 
Pickford, as honorary colonel of ‘‘Mary’s Own” 143rd 
Field Artilleryj personally presented to the regiment a silk 
standard, and to each of 1,200 men a Smileage Book. 
Wives of magnates acted as gracious hostesses at dances 
for the boys in khaki and blue. The Motion Picture War 
Service Association organized a Mammoth Parade down 
the Boulevard with Fairbanks, Griffith and Pickford as 
leaders. Soon they were even giving of their art to the 
cause. In 1918 Ed was pasting into his book such announce-' 
ments as: 

'‘The Kaiser—the Beast of Berlin” — Rupert Julian’s 
Wonderful Characterization at the Hollywood Theater — ^Today 
and Tomorrow — Come on, you Red-Blooded Americans, and 
See What Kind of a Man our Boys Are Kicking in the Face 
in France. 

Meanwhile patriots of the lay community, with women 
like Ma Laurie to exhort them, were never idle. There were 
still a few “Liberty Bond slackers”. To expose these, Ma 
was instrumental in forming the Hollywood Vigilance 
Committee. The movies offered to co-operate by throwing 
the slackers’ names on their screens. A well-known actor 
was sent as emissary to discuss this plan. Ma was detailed to 
deal with him and had a surprisingly pleasant chat. If the 
man hadn’t been an actor Ma would have said he was a 
gentleman. 

Ma’s favourite of all the patriotic organizations was the 
Hollywood Loyalty League. This League held frequent 
meetings and staged many inspiring programmes. There 
was some music: Carrie Jacobs Bond, for instance, would 
play The Star Spangled Banner and then sing her number 
“My Son,” the hymn of a patriotic mother sending her son 
off to war and then proudly watching him march home, the 
victory won and many notches on his gun. Ma saw herself 
as the mother and Clark as the returning conqueror. She 
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hoped Clark would kill a lot of Huns. After the music there 
was often a talk by some lecturer sent out from Washington. 
The Voice of Hollywood might complain of insufficient 
gore in the Government’s atrocity propaganda but the 
lecturers at the Loyalty League made up for it. One time 
there was a Canadian lieutenant who made all the ladies 
gasp and shudder. He gave a careful description of a child 
bayonetted and tossed dead at the feet of “the old mother 
whose only offence m^-as that she w^as too poor to furnish wine 
to the German Soldiers”. He spoke also of “women and 
girls outraged while their menfolk weltered in their own 
blood with their throats cut from ear to ear”. Another 
lecturer interested the ladies by telling them how “mutila- 
tion of women’s bodies was now standardized in the cutting 
off of the left breast”, and how “no Avoman or girl in 
Germany was permitted to repel the advances of a man”. 

Such talks fanned to new ardour the flame of patriotism. 
Then came the evening when a local girl, newly-returned 
from an internment camp in Germany, was invited to address 
the Loyalty League. The girl said she knew nothing about 
any atrocities. The meeting broke up in a buzz of outraged 
feelings and the girl was branded as pro-German. For, 
as the Voice of Hollywood happily expressed the general 
sentiment: 

He who cannot support the President in the principles he 
has announced is worse than a traitor, he is an ally of the 
Devil. 


Nobody was too young to do his bit for Liberty. Ma read 
in the paper about the formation somewffiere in the east 
of an Anti-Yellow-Dog Club for boys of ten and over. 
Her proposal that a branch of it be formed in Hollyw’^ood 
was greeted with rapture. Every patriotic mother saw to 


it that her little ones joined. It was the duty of club mem- 
bers to “ferret out yellow dogs, otherwise known as pro- 


Germans”, and hand Yellow Dog Summonses to anyone 
heard attacking the Government. Ma brought home a 
leaflet of the club and, gleaming-eyed, gave it to Ed to 
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read. The motto was printed on the leaflet ■ in ;big; k^^ 
^^Free Speech— Yes!: Free-Lies— NoT’" With a grim laugh 
she said Ed ought to show that to his fine friend 'Stacey, ■ 
who would still be in jail if she had any say in it. Ed said 
nothing and looked at the leaflet with sad eyes. After Ma 
went out he pasted it in his collection. 

Everyone with a Teutonic ring to his name was under 
suspicion of being a Yellow Dog. By buying §5^000 worth 
of Bonds the Bernheimers partially quieted the rumours 
about themselves and their palace^ but not enough to alter 
their decision to leave Hollywood for some less perfervid 
community. Dr. Mannheim cleared up once for all any 
lingering doubts as to his position. To total strangers in the 
street he distributed by hundreds reprints of a Voice of 
Hollywood news scoop: 

A striking example of loyalty, which is indeed gratifying in 
these troubled times, was evidence last week when Dr. and 
Mrs. Mannheim, of The Manner, through their attorney, Mr. 
Thompson Pratt, petitioned the Superior Court for permission 
to change their name to Mann. Dr. and Mrs. Mannheim are 
proud of their x\merican birth, and it was intensely distressing 
to them that the public generally, not being personally acquainted 
with them, might consider them subjects of the German Empire. 
Dr. Mannheim’s father, a prominent business leader and pioneer 
of Philadelphia, came to this country to escape the despotic 
oppression of Prussianism. 


A month before the armistice, Flollywood received for 
its Liberty Loan achievement an Honour Flag, with five 
extra stars on it for the over-subscriptions. 

Hollywood’s pride was alloyed with some embarrassment 
because there was not a single park or public place to erect 
the banner. Thei^e was not even a flagstaff. The Voice 
of Hollywood pleaded for some public-spirited citizen to 
present one. 

The little suburb had been through dark, if noble, days 
and the joy of November iith knew no bounds. The first 
extra editions announcing the armistice were on the streets 
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at two o’clock in the morning. Celebrations started im- 
mediately and continued till past midnight. 

Ed and Ma ^ and the two girls wandered tip and down 
the Boulevard. Ma beamed proudly and condoningly 
on the noisy mob. Ed’s occasional smile had a wan quality 
to it. Fanny screamed at her school friends. Ann laughed 
quietly but scowled at people who ran about 3 jostled her 
and trod on her feet. 

They saw the Kaiser hanged in effigy. Two men were 
playing popular airs on cornets. Cars and bicycles clattered 
up and down with tin cans tied behind them. Hicks^ the 
builder^ was doing a big trade selling signs which he had 
had printed: ‘‘To Hell with the Kaiser and his Whole 
Damn Bunch.” 

High overhead floated the Honour Flag with the five 
extra stars. At the last minute a place had been found for 
it: on the roof of the bank building at the corner of Cahuenga 
Pass. 


CHAPTER XIV 


',1919-1920 ' 

•The work for her Lord to which Ma Laurie 
had mainly devoted her life came to its peak with the passage 
of the national prohibition amendment. 

Already in igi6 California in a prohibition plebiscite had 
showm a 30,000 majority for it in all the State outside of 
San Francisco. That was an achievement for which Ma 
and her friends deserved no little credit. But even then she 
had realised, with the other ladies of the W.C.T.U., that 
local expulsion of the demon was not enough. He found 
loopholes through which to crawl from other sectors where 
he was still legalized. 

Ed’s breath was a barometer of the extent of those loop- 
holes, She had kept trying to wean him from this grievous 
sin. She had pointed out that his own soul was damned 
anyway but at least he might consider the example he gave 
to his children. Her threats in the matter of the touching 
of lips no longer carried much potency and she had had to 
try more gentle forms of persuasion. Sometimes she succeeded 
in hoisting Ed on the w^agon for short periods but he always 
fell off again. He tried to deny everything, or went into a 
sulk about his old lemon orchard, saying he felt low and 
there was nothing else to do. 

No, it was essential to keep the demon out of America 
altogether. All over the country there was enthusiasm for 
this idea. Few of the country’s troubles were not traceable 
to Rum. Not only morally but economically Rum had a 
disastrous effect. 

What made Ma feel most bitter toward Ed, when,^he sat 
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on the porch rocking and thinking, was the knowledge 
that if it hadn’t been for his toping the family would now 
be comfortably off, not only on paper but in fact. As it ^vas, 
Ma had only by the most rigid economies been able to hold 
■on to her eleven lots. 

The population was still increasing faster than the housing 
accommodation. The flats brought good rents. But fastest 
of all increased the cost of living. If only it hadn’t been for 
the war, Ma thought. . . . They had had to buy a car. 
But everyone had a car now. It was more a necessity than a 
luxury: the city was getting so enormous, and it was left- 
to a couple of private companies to provide a -skeleton 
public-transportation service. The Lauries had only been 
able to afford a second-hand Overland, and at that it was 
a problem to keep up the monthly payments. 

Then there was the worry about Fanny’s clothes and Ann’s 
spots. Fanny had fits of temper and accused Ma and Ed 
of meanness because even quite poor girls had better clothes 
than she did. Ann’s spots seemed to get worse all the time. 
It must be the heat, Ma told herself, but keeping Ann out 
of the sun hadn’t done any good. The doctor had suggested 
the spots might have been caused by Ann not getting the 
right sort of food. He said it was a case of acne and it might 
be cured by means of some expensive X-Ray treatments. 
Well, these doctors were all on the make, it was nonsense 
what he said, Ann was a perfectly healthy girl. But Ann 
did get herself into the most terrible fits of depression when 
she just wouldn’t speak to anyone. She had never, of course, 
had any attention from boys. She was too self-conscious 
about her spots to talk about it, but Ma couldn’t help feeling 
the girl was nursing a grievance ever since she had heard 
what the doctor said about the X-Ray treatments. 

Of course, very soon now Ma would sell her eleven lots 
and then they would have almost unlimited money to 
spend. The offers for that land kept coming in and kept 
increasing faster than ever. Ed was just talking like a fool 
when he said the lots ought to have been sold long ago. 
You only had to compare the value of the land now with 
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its value only two or three years back to see the foolishness 
of that. To have sold out would have been simply to throw 
good money away. , 

The fact was that Ed was probably ashamed of himself 
for drinking up all the money that might have been spent 
on bettering the whole family’s standard. It was easy to 
show him what the real truth was. She had got some statistics 
showing what it would have done for America if all the 
money spent on drink had been spent on milk for babies. 
She had shown him those figures and he had put on that 
•stupid look of his and mumbled: ‘‘Yes, but would it have 
been?” She wouldn’t be surprised if drink wasn’t softening 
Ed’s brain, what there was of it. 

The day prohibition of liquor became federal law, Ma was 
filled with exaltation about this triumph of her life work. 
She wrote a fervid letter, full of Biblical quotations, to her 
mother in Kansas. She cut out of the paper, and hung 
framed over the connubial bed, the Anti-Saloon League’s 
statement to the press : 

It is hez'e at last — dry America’s first birthday. At one minute 
past twelve tomorrow morning a new nation will be born, 

. . . Now for an era of clear thinking and clean living! The 
Anti-Saloon League wishes every man, woman and child a 
happy Dry Year. 

Ma spent an hour on her knees pouring out her gratitude to 
the Lord, for whose reign the earth was now at last prepared. 

She fell asleep seeing visions of the prosperity that would 
now come, not only to her home but to every home in 
America. She saw in her dreams immaculate, cosy homes 
to which beaming, fresh-faced fathers returned from 
the day’s work, their pockets stuffed with dollars which 
could no longer be spent in saloons. 

Nor was she discouraged, during ensuing weeks, by the 
newspaper reports of infractions of the law and by the 
lingering presence of the Demon on Ed’s breath. She 
realized that such a law would take a little Vv^hile to enforce. 
She had never been an impatient woman. 
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She knew the day was appointed now, and that it was 
near; just as she knew the day was near when her faith in 
■California would bear fruit, when she^ would sell the land 
she had bought as a pioneer for enough to bring the reward of 
queenly luxury during her remaining days. 

In the summer of 1919 Clark returned from France. He 
had come through several months of fighting without a 
scratch. 

Ma was very proud. She stood on the sidewalk while 
her son marched by, the band playing hymns of victory 
and many flags waving. 

Clark was glad to be back but there was an odd detach- 
ment in his manner. His handsome face was grey. He seemed 
less thrilled by the defeat of the Kaiser than the people of 
Hollywood had been. There was not much mirth in his 
laugh. His stories of his experiences were brief and dis- 
appointingly matter-of-fact, and Ma wondered whether, 
after all, the accounts of the war were not exaggerated. 

He was restless: sat down for a minute or two and then 
roamed about the parlour, breaking off his w^ar stories by 
asking irrelevant questions about little events at home. It 
was difficult to understand Ms state of mind, especially when 
he suddenly asked Ma if she had a drink in the house, as 
if he had forgotten prohibition and what her principles 
were. 

"'You people,” he said, "certainly chose the right time 
to rush this prohibition amendment through — when we 
men were fighting for you in Europe.” 

Ma swallowed down the retort that was on her lips. The 
boy was tired and wrought up. Fanny, who had been smiling 
vacantly in a corner as Clark told of his experiences, tittered 
shrilly. Clark gave her a fierce look and stalked from 
the room. Ed followed him and they went off down the 
street. 

"He doesn’t like your spotty face,” Fanny said to her 
sister, and tittered again. Ann went a deep red and started 
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to think of an answer, but Ma told her to come to the 
kitchen and help prepare the dinner. 

The men returned an hour later and Clark was in quite 
a gay mood. He joked with Fanny while Ma and Ann were 
getting the dinner ready. As soon as Ma was out of the 
room Fanny rolled and lit a cigarette. She was looking and 
acting very queer, Clark thought. Her eyelids were swollen 
and red as if she had been crying. Her expression was vacant, 
her movements lethargic. 

Clark got a warm reception down at the city department 
where he used to work. There were several new young men 
who had not been there before. 

Some of the boys, including his old superior, took him 
out and bought him a bang-up dinner. They slapped him 
on the back and handed him cigars and wanted to know 
just what those frog dames were really like, were they really 
as hot as people said? 

Afterwards Clark went back to the office. It was strange 
how, as soon as they got there, the boys all seemed to fade 
away and leave Clark standing by himself, shifting from 
one leg to the other. Clark went into his old boss’s office 
and the boss, from being so matey and wanting to hear 
about the French girls, had become all serious. He called 
Clark "‘young fellow”, which was always an ominous sign. 
He launched into quite a speech and when he had finished, 
it amounted to the fact that there was no job for Clark 
“at this time”. 

They were all mighty proud of Clark, he had fought to 
save them from the Kaiser and they appreciated it. What 
was more, they intended to show their appreciation in no 
uncertain manner. Just as soon as there was a vacancy 
Clark would be taken back on the engineeiing staff. But 
right at this time it was hard to see how he could be fitted 
in. The best thing for Clark to do was to call him up on the 
telephone in, say, a week’s time and between now and then 
the situation might have changed. 

Clark called up a week later and the boss was in con- 
ference. He did not speak to the boss until a month later. 

El 
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The boss said that unfortunately there was still no way 
they could fit Clark into the department in liis old capacity. 
Everyone had tried just all they knew to rearrange the 
picture so as to fit Clark in, they all wanted to show him 
they appreciated what he had done for them at the front. 
But the long and short of it was that there was only one way 
at present that anything could be done. There was a vacancy 
in a subordinate position, Clark could take that and then 
after a while he would be able to move up. Clark said it was 
nice of the boss to go to so much trouble on his behalf. He 
would think it over. 

He did not know what to do. But for a while he stopped 
thinking about it because family affairs kept him occupied. 
He went over one evening to see the family and met Ed 
on the porch, white as a sheet. Ma was inside in a state of 
jitters. She said it was Fanny. 

For some time she had been worried by Fanny’s attacks 
of hysteria and her lack of appetite. The girl was mighty 
pretty and there were several beaus calling regularly, but 
they never knew how they stood with Fanny because one 
time she was as sweet as sugar to them and the next she 
wouldn’t even speak to them. There was one fellow who 
seemed to be Fanny’s favourite. But that afternoon, when 
he had called and Ma and Ed had left them together in 
the parlour, there had been a commotion. Ma had hurried 
in and found Fanny chasing the fellow round the room 
throwing things at him and screaming obscenities like some 
fishwife. The fellow had left hurriedly and Ma, appalled 
by Fanny’s language and wondering w^hcre she could 
have picked up such words, had tried to calm her down, 
Fanny had started leaping about the room again, knocking 
over tables and lamps. Only when Ma had taken her by 
the shoulders and shaken her like a rat had she gone limp 
and apparently fainted away. After a while she had come 
to and Ma had put her to bed. Ma had tried to get her to 
say what had happened. If the fellow had tried something 
rough it was understandable that sher should be upset, a 
nice young girl like she was. But Fanny had only shaken 








her head and tittered like a baby when , the: suggestion 
was made. 

For the next : few days Fanny behaved with exemplary 
demureness. Ma wondered whether she must not have 
dreamed what had happened and the words she had heard 
her daughter use. 

Fanny had become a movie fan. 'Ma’s attempts, -first to 
forbid it and then to discourage it, had worked Fanny into 
a state of violence, as though someone were trying to deny 
her air to breathe. Mrs. Buzzacott, to whom Ma talked 
about it, said she thought it was just a phase and was 
harmless enough as long as a mother kept her young ones 
away from the wrong kind of pictures, the sex ones which 
might put bad ideas in their heads. So when Fanny promised 
always to say what she was going to see, whenever Ma 
couldn’t accompany her, Ma had withdrawn her opposition. 
It did seem to keep the girl quiet and that had to be the 
first consideration now. Fanny went to a picture show 
three or four afternoons a week. She had pinned around 
her room pictures of film heroes which she clipped from 
magazines. 

She spent two or three hours each day playing the out- 
of-tune mahogany upright piano in the parlour. Her 
repertoire consisted mostly of Sousa marches which she 
played with relentless determination, hitting about the 
same number of right and wrong notes. Sometimes she 
switched to Carrie Jacobs Bond ballads and burst into song 
to her own accompaniment, competing voice against hands in 
an apparent effort to see which could drown out the other. 
Her voice had a lovely pure quality at times but like her 
hands was as likely to hit the wrong note as the light one. 
She was also trying to paint a picture of herself. She had 
never had lessons in art but one day she had come home 
with a square of canvas and some oil paints and started in. 
She sat in her room before the mirror, intermittently daubing 
and striking postures as she gazed at her reflection. The 
portrait really was turning out good. Ma could not help 
feeling rather proud of the talent her daughter showed; 
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though it was disturbing that the girl shouid have decided, 
for some reason, to paint herself down to the %vaist with her 
dress open and showing practically everything. 

One afternoon Fanny went down to the picture show on 
the Boulevard and nearly five hours later she still had not 
returned. Ma began to worry and Ed suggested he might 
go down to the theatre and see if he could find Fanny. He 
had just left when the telephone rang. It was the police. 

If that w^as the mother of Fanny Laurie speaking, they 
said, she had better come right down to the station. 

Ma, alarmed, called up Clark. Clark hurried over and 
they drove to the police station in his car. The policeman 
on duty said that they had had a call from Cesare Franco, 
the star, to come immediately because there was a girl 
who had been trying to get into Iris house and had taken 
her clothes off and lain down under a palmetto by the 
front door. They had picked up the girl and her clothes and 
brought them to the station. The girl had refused to say any- 
thing except to repeat over and over, with baby-like laughter, 
that she was Mrs. Willis Knott. At the station they had 
looked through her bag and found papers showing her 
name to be Fanny Laurie. There was also in the bag a 
supply of a drug known as marihuana. 

When Ma and Clark confronted Fanny she laughed shrilly 
at them but showed no other signs of recognition. Sud- 
denly she became serious, drew herself up with attempted 
dignity and said: “I am Mrs. Willis Knott. I know^ what 
you are all trying to do to me. You are trying to keep 
my husband from me. But you cannot do that, for love 
breaks down all barriers.’’ 

The police doctor examined Fanny and told Ma that the 
girl was a marihuana addict and clean out of her mind. 
Bewildered, Ma stumbled back to the car, half supported 
by Clark. Two police detectives followed them home and 
began to search the house. Ed had returned and Clark 
told him what had happened while Ma went to her room. 
After an hour they went into the backyard. There was a 
long-leafed, flower-topped weed growing freely near the 
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chicken run. The detectives pulled pieces from it and 
sniffed at them. 

''How long has this been growing here?” one of them 
asked Ed. 

''Why — I don’t know — a long time, I guess. I don’t 
keep it weeded like I should.” 

"This is marihuana — the hashish plant. That was the 
dried tops of this plant that your daughter had in her 
bag.” 

Ma was hysterical and thought she herself had gone 
out of her mind. Ed had the job, with a police matron, 
of driving .Fanny to the asylum some miles inland. Fanny 
kept trying to take off her clothes as they drove. 

Clark stayed in the house with Ann. During the evening 
a big, glistening car drove up and out of it stepped a young 
man whom Clark recognized as Gesare Franco. He had 
come to inquire how the poor girl was getting on. Clark 
told him. Franco asked Clark to come and see him in a 
few days and report how Fanny was doing. 

It was decent of him to take the trouble to come, Clark 
thought. A week later he went to Franco’s house and told 
him that Fanny was all right and quiet now, but the asylum 
people hadn’t much hope of her mind ever being cured. She 
was still undressing and maintaining that she was Mrs. 
Willis Knott. 

The police never discovered for sure where and when 
Fanny had learned to take marihuana. All they discovered 
was that several other young people who had recently 
been found taking the drug were contemporaries of Fanny’s 
at the same school. They were very sympathetic with Ma 
and told her it was not her fault, she couldn’t have known. 
The marihuana plant grew like a weed all over the place 
and it was about as easy to stop it as to stop the sun rising. 
You had only to dry it and smoke it and you could write 
your own ticket to dreamland, they said. You’d never have 
thought, to look at it, that it was an erotic stimulant. You 
had to stop people wanting that kind of stuff— though 
they didn’t rightly know how; and as to why a girl like 
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Fanny sliGuld have wanted it anyway, brought up in a:go,od 
Christian home like she’d been — well, they couldn’t exaGtly:: 

say. 

For several nights warm tears' streamed down Ma’s hard, ' 
angular face as she went on her knees. She was very confused.. 
She needed strength and understanding. Suddenly the known, ; 
cosy floor and walls and roof of life seemed to be all over the 
place. 

Cesare Franco wondered why Clark wasn’t in pictures.:;’' 
lie was just , the type to do - well. ' Franco said he could get;: 
him a start if he liked. 

Two days later, from nine till six, Clark carried his first : 
spear and got $5, 


CHAPTER XV 


1921 

D ON LAURIE HAD been in London a year, as cor- 
respondent for the Consolidated Feature Syndicate, when 
he went to interview Willis Knott. 

There was some mystery about Willis. Nothing seemed 
to be known about him from the time he had joined up, 
right after America’s declaration of war, until the winter 
of 1920 when a London movie concern had hired him as 
star of “Jolly Good Show”. He just turned up in London 
out of the blue, and put an agent to work. His salary for 
“Jolly Good Show” was claimed to be the highest ever 
paid by a British film company. 

He told Don, as he had told other newspaper men, that 
he had been “travelling” since the war. He would not be 
more specific. He said he was starting his screen career 
again and that was what he wanted to talk about. When 
Willis found that Don was from California, and was actually 
a remote nephew of Ed Laurie, he was delighted. They got 
to reminiscing about California and Don thought Willis 
was refreshingly modest for a movie star. He didn’t seem 
to mind admitting that he had once been an insurance 
salesman and lived in a $5-a-week room, 

Don’s syndicate wanted a series of articles on the British 
movie industry and Don hung around Willis’ set for several 
days, talking to various people and getting atmosphere. 
Willis was very democratic and every one on the set liked 
him. Between set-ups he often disappeared to his dressing- 
room and there was an open invitation to anyone tempor- 
arily disengaged to drop in and have a drink with him. 
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He had liqueur whisky and gin delivered by the case. Don 
spent a good deal of time in the dressing-room. The actors 
and sccne-shifters and production assistants who came in 
and out for a nip were a cheery crowd. Toward the end of 
the day Willis got rocky on his feet and his eyes acquired 
a glaze. He did not seem to drink any more than some of 
his guests who were apparently unaffected. Don concluded 
that the willingness of Willis to soak spirit was great but the 
lining of the stomach was weak. 

For two weeks Don was occupied with other matters 
but then he made a return visit to Willis' set. There was a 
single light burning on the set and the director and mem- 
bers of the staff were talking in low voices in little groups. 
It seemed that Willis had become more and more unreliable. 
And this was the third afternoon when they had been all 
ready to shoot and had found Willis in an alcoholic coma in 
his dressing-room. 

The question before tlie house was whether it was worth 
while to hang about on the chance of getting Willis back 
on his feet. 

One of the assistant directors had been detailed to act as 
a kind of nursemaid to Willis, to try and keep him vertical 
until the picture was finished. It was the nursemaid's job 
to fetch the star every morning from the hotel and deliver 
him home at night, and during the day to try to reason 
with him. If the nursemaid failed to locate Willis, other 
members of the staff had to be sent out to search the taverns 
for him. 


A month later Don heard that the picture was finished. 
Willis called up and invited him to dinner. Willis was living 
in a suite at the Grand Astoria, which the producing com- 
pany provided free in addition to his $2,ooo-a-week salary. 
There were two magnums of champagne ready on nests 
. of ice, and the meal proceeded from Whitstable natives 
to a bird cooked in wine and a snowy souffle. Willis seemed 
sober at the outset but the champagne quickly affected him. 
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After dinner lie acted in a friendly manner and wanted 
to show Don his stills. Don had not previously experienced 
people like Willis in their more intimate moments. It looked 
as if the situation might become embarrassing. But Willis 
was befuddled and incoherent and a light shove was enough 
to destroy his equilibrium. He accepted Don’s position in the 
matter quite agreeably and Don left him at a late hour 
on the floor^ thw^arted but not unhappy. 

'''Jolly Good Show” opened at a West-end cinema shortly 
afterwards. The critics all admitted that, though the film 
as a whole stank, Willis Knott’s performance as the shell- 
shocked hero was one of the most life-like portrayals ever 
given. In view of what he knew about the trouble Willis 
had given during the production, Don was intrigued and 
went to see the picture. It was true that there was an ex- 
ceptionally real quality about Willis’ performance. In 
many of the scenes Willis looked and acted just as he did 
when drunk, but there was no doubt that the simulation 
of a shell-shock case had never been better done. 

News of Willis’ success quickly crossed' the Atlantic. Before 
"Jolly Good Show’s” first capacity week was ended, he 
was signed to a Hollywood contract at double the money 
he received before the war. 

Don gave no further thought to Willis until, weeks later, 
he met in the Strand the assistant director who had acted 
as Willis’ nursemaid. To Don’s surprise the nursemaid said 
that he had only the previous day seen Willis off for America. 

It was a long and painful story. Heaven alone, said the 
nursemaid, knew how the picture had ever been finished. 
But after that Willis had gone on a prolonged bat. He had 
ended up in a nursing home with the heebie-jeebies. The 
nursemaid no longer had any duties to perform with regard to 
Willis but he was sorry for him and wanted to do what 
he could. Willis had no other friends in London who could 
be trusted, and the nursemaid had been scared to call up 
Don because he was a newspaper man. 

So when Willis was ready to leave, the nursemaid had 
taken on the job of seeing him safely on to the boat, which 
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sailed the following day. He had put Willis to bed at the 
Grand ' Astoria, left ' him snoring, and gone home, telling 
the desk' clerk to telephone him' at once if there was any 
sign of life from Willis^ suite. 

Before eight in the morning he had returned to: the Grand 
Astoria. Willis' suite was' empty. The clerk vowed Willis 
had not gone out. 

There was no time to meditate on just how the thirsty 
young god had made his exit. The nursemaid had started 
the now familiar round of night clubs, and eventually found 
Willis being sick in the lavatory of the Morbid Penguin. 
He had managed to get Willis and the baggage to the boat- 
train on time, but all the way to Southampton Willis was 
muttering to himself, vomiting, and having fits of hysteria. 

Willis had to be half carried aboard the ship. The steward 
was alarmed and spoke to the ship's doctor. The doctor 
advised the captain it would be unwise to take a passenger 
to sea in such a condition. 

So off the nursemaid and his charge had had to get. 
There had followed an agonizing week at a hospital in South- 
ampton, during which the nursemaid occupied the next 
bed to Willis and kept the key of the room in his pocket. 
How’’ the story had been kept secret he didn't know, except 
maybe that Willis looked so sick no one could recognize 
him. They had tried again on the next ship, and this time 
the $2,ooo-a“Week cargo had been accepted for shipment 
to the land of his fathers. 

The payoff of the whole thing was that Hollywood was 
going to have a jolt when it found what it had bought. 
Willis' success in ‘'Jolly Good Show" was a fluke. The fact 
was that his performance had been so bad that at first the 
producers had despaired of releasing the picture. In most 
of his scenes Willis shook like a jelly. Then someone had had 
the idea of changing the story and making the hero a shell- 
shock case. 


CHAPTER XVI 
192 I — 1922 

Ma AND ED drove once a month to the asylum to 
visit Fanny. It was a distressing business for both of them. 
Perhaps it was worst for Ed, because for several days before 
and after each visit, Ma castigated him with her bitter tongue 
for being a drunkard and the cause of an innocent girl’s 
downfall. 

He realized how deeply Ma had suffered and for the 
first time in years he found himself feeling some tenderness 
toward her. He was silent under her attacks, made stumb- 
ling husbandly overtures to her, and cut out drinking al- 
together for several months because it might make her feel 
better. 

For himself, he was quite confused about what had 
happened and had no plausible theory to offer. He had a 
dim feeling of remorse that he had not made more effort 
to find out what was happening in Fanny’s mind. He had 
seen danger signals and had turned a blind eye to them 
because he was frightened of intruding into such a sphere 
and also of making a fool of himself. Yet he had never sus- 
pected this incredible things that Fanny, a girl of that 
age living a sheltered home life, was a dope addict. He did 
not rage either inwardly, or outwardly as Ma did, against 
the iniquity of such drugs being allowed on the face of the 
earth. He had been an alcohol soaker long enough himself 
to know that nothing could stop plants growing, liquids 
fermenting. He knew that people drank or doped because 
they had sorrows to drown, because for one reason or another 
life in the raw was too hard for them to take. He did not 
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Mmself find it possible to take the life of his time and place 
' in " the raw. But he had- always vaguely imagined that for^ 
young peoplcj for a girl like Fanny who- after all was never 
very brightj it was different.- 

Wellj the eventual emergence of the -truth about Fanny 
had shown how wrong that idea was. Not that Fanny was 
any sensitive flower, gazing upon life and swooning at the 
■ spectacle. Simply that :he and Ma and society in general 
had failed to place before her a sufficiently attractive picture 
tO' arouse lier' interest in straight living. That was it, as near- 
as he could get to it : Fanny just never had -taken any^ interest. 
She had fried a few vicarious pastimes, and finally nature 
had come along and told her not to bother any more, her 
mind was abolished, 

- Ma at least had the comfort of knowing it was mainly 
Ed’s fault. She regarded him as a major criminal, savagely 
rejected his suggestion that this common sorrow ought to 
bring them closer together, and vowed she would divorce 
him. She discussed with her lawyer the possibility of divorce, 
and abandoned the idea when the lawyer advised her to 
tell the judge Ed beat her. 

But she had to be honest with herself: she could not be 
absolved of all blame. She had been far too lax in allowing 
Fanny to go to the movies like that, nearly every day. 
She was the first to admit that some of the pictures they were 
making now were good moral pieces, patriotic and often 
even uplifting as far as the surface of them went. Those were 
the kind of pictures she had steered Fanny to see. But for 
one thing, could she be sure that Fanny had always gone 
where she said she was going? If she had, then it was funny 
that she should have conceived this apparent admiration for 
Cesare Franco, of whose notoriously sexy pictures Ma 
disapproved. Even if Fanny had been truthful about what 
shows she saw — and surely, whatever else she was, she had 
never been a deliberate fibber — Ma could not absolve herself 
from reproach. For sin could be catching, just likC’ infectious 
disease. That was a cornerstone of Ma’s philosophy. 

However harmless the stories of the films might be, some 
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of the actors. in them were sinners of the lowest kind. A 
person didn’t live in Hollywood without knowing that. 
Some of them were so depraved that their shadows might 
well have the power to corrupt innocence. And to think 
that her Clark had become an actor! It was not only a 
second blow in her face after the'shock of Fanny’s accident. 
It was almost like an insult on Clark’s part to the memory 
of his pooFj tragic sister. 

The rumours had been growing about nameless sins being 
committed right there in Hollywood. There were ladies 
at the W.C.T.U. and other women’s organizations, near 
neighbours of the movie people, who told disturbing tales 
of sounds heard, sights seen. It was difficult to be precise. 
The ladies who did their Christian duty by reporting their 
suspicions were unfamiliar with the details of depravity. 
But they had read about orgies in the Bible and other works. 
It seemed to them that , orgy was the word for what they 
heard and saw, little though that was. 

In the inner circles of the W.C.T.U. there were many dis- 
cussions about this situation, discussions from which Ma 
was rarely absent. It was generally agreed that the traditions 
laid down by Horace Henderson Wilcox were being more 
' and more endangered by the movie intruders. A state of 
emergency had, as far as Ma’s group was concerned, been 
declared to exist. Clark had pooh-poohed the whole thing, 
but Ma had to face the fact that she no longer could place 
confidence in her son. 

There the matter remained for some time for lack of more 
definite evidence. Ma wrote sevei'a! letters to the papers, 
but only one was printed and that with the most powerful 
passages omitted. She was no fool, she knew that the movies 
were rich enough to keep out of print what they didn’t 
like — up to a point. The editor of one paper wrote to her 
to say that he could not give publicity to charges against a 
large group of citizens which were uncorroborated by any 
facts. Ma was indignant but she was sure that it wouldn’t 
be long before the movies went a little too far, and then 
nothing would stop the truth from coming out. 
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On a morning in September she picked tip her paper and 
her eye was at once caught by an item on the front page* 
It said that a minor actress named Rappe had died early 
that morning in a San Francisco hospital. She had been^ 
taken ill during a party given five days previously in Fatty 
Arbuckle’s suite at the Saint Francis Hotel. 

The way the story was worded gave hla the thought 
that there was more to it than appeared on the surface. 
Funny, she thought, that this woman had been dying 
for five days and not a word had been said of it before. She 
turned over the pages and found an ad. for Arbuckle’s 
‘‘latest, funniest and wholesomest picture, ‘Gasoline Gus”h 
She snorted. She wondered how many thousands of dollars 
had changed hands for those ads. during the five days 
since Arbuckle’s party. 

Arbuckle, the story said, had left for San Francisco with 
his lawyer. He had given a statement before leaving. Miss 
Rappe had come to his suite with some other people on the 
5th, at I p.m., when he had not yet breakfasted and was still 
in pyjamas. They had all had breakfast and after two drinks 
(“Breakfast!’’ Ma exploded) Rappe had suddenly become 
hysterical. Some girls in the party had undressed her and 
put her in a tub of cold water. Arbuckle hadn’t thought it 
was serious and had left the matter in the hands of the 
hotel doctor. 

Several times during the day Ma told Ed to mark her 
words, it wouldn’t be long now before the Lord was calling 
on those movies for His account. Ed said he hadn’t read the 
item about Arbuckle and would get around to it when he 
had time. Of course he just didn’t take any interest in the 
moral welfare of his community or even of his own children. 
Ma called Clark on the telephone and Clark said there was 
nothing to it: the chippy had just died, he said, and that 
was the end of it. Clark was picking up a queer way of 
talking since he’d become an actor. 

But the vague statements in the evening papers increased 
Ma’s certainty that something big was in the wind. At dusk 
she went out to the opening of the new market down on 
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Santa Monica Boulevard. She always went to see what was 
going on when they had those searchlights in the sky, 
and generally it was a market opening, though sometimes 
it was just a hot-dog or ice-cream-cone stand. She deliber- 
ately crossed to the other side of the street as she passed 
Chaplin’s studio. She’d always said these comedians were 
the worst of the whole movie crowd, you could tell the sort 
of folks they were by the vulgar, often bestial antics they 
performed on the screen. At the market, which was a fine- 
looking place with vari-coloured mounds of fruit and 
vegetables all brilliantly lit, she met Mrs. Buzzacott. Mrs. 
Buzzacott started to tell Ma about the wonderful bargains 
she had found in the market, Ma switched the subject to 
Arbuckle and their voices droned on in a conspiratorial 
tone: 

'' If you ask me . . . ” said Ma. 

‘"It wouldn’t surprise me in the least if ...” said Mrs. 
Buzzacott. 

Neither put her suspicions into words and both knew that 
this was because their range of technical information on a 
sinner’s modus operand! was negligible. For over half an 
hour they talked about Arbuckle without saying anything 
definite at all. Ma hadn’t enjoyed a conversation so much 
in a long while. She had not the least idea how this girl 
could have died but one thing she did know: the wages of 
sin was death. At the corner of Highland Avenue and the 
Boulevard boys were selling the morning papers, which 
had just come out. They were shouting: ‘"Arbuckle Murder 
Charge!” Ma couldn’t wait till morning to read about it. 
The paper was a good nickel’s worth. 

Ai’buckle charged with murder under that section of the code 
providing that a life taken in rape or attempted rape is murder. 
Denies everything. . . . Nurse who had chai'ge of Rappe 
states Rappe laid responsibility on Arbuckle. . . . Woman 
who attended the party gives ‘‘dangerous evidence” against 
Arbuckle. Arbuckle’s reply: “She talks about the party being 
the roughest she ever saw. She was the only one who was 
pulling rough stuff. She got into a pair of pyjamas and cut 
up so much that I ordered her out. She is simply sore at me.” 
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Ma spent a good deal of the following day talking on the 
telephone to her W.C.T.U. friends. Triumph glinted in the 
tone of horror in which the conversations were conducted. 
They had all told each other so. It was very sad about this 
girFs death, though there probably wasn’t much to choose 
between her and him or why was she there ? But the important 
thing was that the plague-spot in their midst had at last 
been brought out into the open. All the movie companies’ 
money couldn’t hide a murder. 

That evening Ma went out at six o’clock to take a stroll 
along the Boulevard. She had finished x'eading the evening 
paper and left the supper on the stove, telling Ed fo mind it. 
She bought a newly-arrived extra edition of the evening 
paper but there was nothing much new in it. She walked 
up and down for an hour waiting for the morning paper to 
come. There was an excitement, almost an exaltation, inside 
her. The minutes dragged by very slowly. She wanted to 
get behind Time and shove it forward to the hour of the 
paper’s arrival. It might have been news of life or death 
for which she was waiting. Her thoughts kept going back 
to Fanny and her terrible debacle. In some strange way it 
seemed to Ma that she was partially avenged now for what 
had happened to Fanny. These movies, who thought 
they were so fine and grand and above God’s laws, were 
paying dearly for the way they had polluted the atmos- 
phere of a decent community. It served them right to 
be made to suffer, to be dragged out before the world 
and branded as the sinners they were: oh, it sure did 
serve them right. And finally, the paper came, and 
eagerly Ma gave up the hot nickel she had been holding 
in her hand and grasped the crisp, fat, heavy-headlined 
newsprint. 

Statement by Rappe’s fiance in Islew York: “I could not 
with safety face Arbuckle. I would kill him. For a year and 
a half I was Arbuckle’s director. He is merely a beast. He made 
his boast to me that he had torn the clothing from a girl who 
sought to repulse his attentions. That is what results from making 
idols and millionaires out of people that you take from the 
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gutter. Arbuckle was a spittoon cleaner in a bar-room when 
he came into the movies nine years ago.'* 

Comments by celebrities of the movie colony. . . . Tom 
Mix: ''Even one of the twelve apostles v^as a Judas.” Harry 
Myers: “I don't know anything about the case. I only read 
the Christian Science Monitor.'' Alice Lake: "Let it not be for- 
gotten that Arbuckle did much in the Liberty Bond sales.” 

. . . Others declare Arbuckle "like a big brother”, "a prince”, 
"just a great big kid ”. 

Ma called up the office of the morning paper and asked 
to have it delivered in the evenings as soon as it came out, 
but she, was told that was impossible. She could not wait 
all that time — some fourteen hours between deliveiy of 
evening and morning sheets — ^for the latest news. She went 
down each night to the Boulevard and paid a nickel for the 
same paper she would be getting on the morning delivery. 
After she had done her housework in the mornings she went 
to buy the early edition of the evening paper. There were 
always several pages of Arbuckle news. For the rest of the 
world’s events there were only corners and back pages. 
Ma came up the street from the Boulevard with her head 
buried in it, and then sat on the porch, rocking violently and 
draining the last drop with her burning, indignant eyes. 

Comment by a high authority in the New York theatrical 
world: "Not Arbuckle, but the w’-hole colony is on trial at San 
Francisco. The motion picture stars have been riding for a fall 
for a long time. The recent blackmail case, following upon 
the Mishawan Manor party at Woburn, Mass., the suppressed 
story of a prominent magnate’s affair with a local stenographer 
and the Arbuckle arrest are only the beginning. The whole 
picture industry is aware of what goes on at Great Neck, L.L, 
and Hollywood. They have long expected that something tragic 
would happen. Stories of drug parties, liquor parties and other 
forms of debauchery by certain individuals at various parties 
throughout the country are no longer new.” 

Staff reporter describes Arbuckle’s appearance in court 
following his vain attempt to duck hearing himself formally 
charged with murder: "The occasion is faintly reminiscent of 
the Oscar Wilde trial . . . The dazed clowm, one of the most 
famous people of his time, bloated and fleshy with rich living. 
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wobbles ironi: his ceil to the courtroom down a corridor jammed 
with a nameless herd of people, people whose reactions have 
been ''whittled to the immediate ; response of laughter at sight ■ 
of him. ■ Young ■ girls stifle- giggles' and open their eyes wide 
, . . The courtroom is heavy with morbid curiosity. Down 
every spine goes a thrill of excitement. . . The nameless 
ones have come to see one of the gods they have themselves 
enthroned hauled down from Olympus. . . The court tells 
Arbuckle he must stand trial for murder. . . The head sur- 
mounting th^ great mass of flesh sags downward as he stands 
there. His hands tremble. . . . 

Arbuckle case stirs city, nation, world. . . His latest picture, 

Gasoline Gus’V which continued to make thousands laugh' 
innocently while Rappe was lying near death, suddenly with- 
drawn from Grauman^s hlillion Dollar Theater . . . Los 
Angeles Athletic Club strikes Fatty's name off membership 
list . . . Theaters all over United States and Canada canceling 
dates to show Arbuckle films . . . Captain Pelletier of Morals 
Efficiency Association sends to San Francisco evidence about 
other wild parties attended by Fatty . . . Describes party 
where 125 people including many wealthy persons not con- 
nected with the movies drank deep, drugged, then all danced 
in the nude. . . . Arbuckle's $100,000 mansion, his furniture 
and three cars — including lavish barouche in I'oyal purple 
specially built at a cost of $25,000 — attached by creditors. . . . 

Murder charge withdrawn, Arbuckle indicted by Grand Jury 
for manslaughter. . . . Mob of 150 men and boys attacks 
Thermopolis, Wyo., theater playing Arbuckle film in defiance 
of local Purity Leaguers request to ban it. Shoot holes in screen, 
take film out and burn it. 

Toward the end of the week Ma came upon Ed 
pasting into his scrap-book the first three pages of the 
Los Angeles Times, using Ma’s extra copy of the paper 
for page two. From the bottom of page three he had 
clipped a tiny fourline paragraph and given it a new 
page of the scrap-book all to itself. The first three 
pages were crammed with Arbuckle news. The little 
paragraph ran: 

Bethlehem (Pa,), Sept. 12. — ^A reduction of approximately 
8% in wages of common labor at ail plants of the Bethlehem 
Steel ^ Company was announced tonight. The reduction is 
effective September 16. 
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thought : you ' interested, in the Arbuckle case/’ 

said Ma. Ed murmured something incomprehensible about 
it just being a little comparative study. 

^^You ought to be ashamed, collecting all that filth/’ 
Ma said. "'But you men are all alike — beasts.” She liked 
that remark and only later recalled that she had picked 
it up from a movie she had seen recently. Just then 
she heard the thud of a paper landing on the porch. 
It was the Voice of Hollywood-^the first issue since the 
San Francisco orgy. There was no mention of the 
orgy in the news pages but there was an editorial which 
Ma read 'proudly. Her feelings could hot have been better 
expressed : 

That which is Hollywood are not the weeds of vice that have 
sprung up but the beautiful flowers of fine womanhood and 
fine manhood that raise their heads above. . . . There is one 
ray of light in the Arbuckle tragedy that may make the whole 
nasty mess a blessing in disguise to the moving picture industry 
and the country in general. Whatever the jury’s verdict as to 
his guilt or innocence of the criminal charges against him, the 
public has already given its verdict that such orgies of booze 
and lust are not to be continued or tolerated and Arbuckle’s 
usefulness as a film star is now a thing of the past no matter 
what may be the outcome of the trial. . . . The film wurld 
has long been due for a clean-up. There has been too much 
of the kind of thing that Arbuckle has now made notorious. 
. . . Men of known loose morals wdll have to look elsewhere 
for a livelihood. 

The exciting week worked up to a climax on the Sunday 
when all Christian people in Hollywood gathered in church 
for special ceremonials. Every preacher had announced 
a sermon on the topic of the hour. Ma insisted on Ed coming 
to church. She took longer than usual over her toilet, put 
on every number-one item in her wardrobe and spent ten 
minutes rubbing the spots off Ed’s tie. They were seated in a 
front pew of the First Methodist Church more than half an 
hour before the starting time. A few minutes later every 
place was taken and people were beginning to be turned 
away at the door. The congregation were all dressed as for 
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Easter or Christmas and wore on their faces a special solem- 
nity. They realised the eyes, of the whole world were upon 
them and they looked to the Pastor to speak for them in 
no uncertain voice. The topic that had been announced was 
'‘Jungiemen or Gentlemen?” 

The choral and gymnastic preliminaries over^ Ma sat 
in her pew with hands neatly folded in her lap and coughed 
twice with reverent expectancy. The Pastor began to speak 
and warmed rapidly to his theme. He used the names of 
Caligula and Nero to brush in the first strokes of his picture. 
The Arbuckle party was not art; in a land of clean sunlight.- 
wholesome breezes and God-praising larksj it was leprosy — 
it was the jungle . . . turpitude . . . decay . . . rottenness 
. . . bacchanalian revel . . . orgy . . . debauchery 
. . . sordid . , . lecherous ... besotted, animalistic. 
‘'Nothing has ever been done more to discredit the cause 
of labour unionism than the way they stood by Haywood, 
the MacNamaras and Mooney. The moving picture world 
stands at the same crossroads.” The Pastor leaned forward 
in his pulpit, his eyes flashing. Most to blame w^ere people 
like themselves in that church, who had let the light of 
ideals flicker. “Do you suppose,” he cried, “if men and 
women really cared for folks that they could find fun in 
the brazen shame of nearly nude women?” Ma sat quite 
still, wanted to glance at Ed but restrained herself. A com- 
fortable glow inside her betrayed the Holy Ghost at work, 
castigating her for her sins, cleansing her for the Lord. 
The Pastor’s words melted together so that she both heard 
them and did not hear. 

There was a brief silence. The Pastor waited for his 
stormy adjectives to sink in before proceeding to the final 
message in a lower, graver key. 

“A gentleman,” he said, “is the finest product of God’s 
universe . . . God’s angels are paging the corridors of 
California for gentlemen to roll back the jungle. Pray God 
they call our name.” 
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Ma was amazed and not a little disgusted by the crowd 
that turned out next day at the Hollywood funeral parlours, 
to have a look at Rappe’s body. She stopped to look 
at the mob from across the street, and reckoned there 
must be at least two thousand people standing in line: 
the line extended away as far as she could see. Most of 
the people waiting were women, and many had children 
with them. That was in the morning, and when she 
walked by again in the evening the line seemed longer 
even than before. 

. On the morning after that, the Tuesday, Ma was passing 
the Hollywood Cemetery. There were a lot of people going 
in and Ma somehow got mixed up with them and found 
herself inside. In a short while there was such a crowd 
that it was impossible to leave. The street was choked with 
cars and there was a deafening din of klaxon horns. The 
mob around the cemetery entrance was so thick that the 
police charged to disperse it. Finally the funeral procession 
arrived, the* police holding a way clear for it. The slow 
procession toward the open pit began. Ma, shoved from 
behind and wdth most of the view obstructed by heads in 
front, recognized one or two movie people among the pall- 
bearers, She recognized no one in the crowd although once, 
for a brief moment, a face reminiscent of Mrs. Buzzacott’s 
loomed up in the human sea and suddenly disappeared. 
The coffin was still some way from the pit when the pres- 
sure behind Ma increased. She tried to hold her ground 
but w^as swept forward by the crowd and had to rush 
with them pell-mell over graves to get nearer the pit. It 
was, Ma said afterwards, one of the most degrading 
experiences of her whole life, and she felt like taking a 
good bath. 


^ Arbuckle released on bail . . . Applause in court . . . 
Weeping, laughing women surge around comedian as he emerges 
to temporary liberty . . . Cries of ‘T was with you all the 
timer* ''Oh, I just knew they w’-ouldnh hold you for murder”. 
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Isn’t it wonderful— just like a fairy tale!” ''Hurrah for Fatty!” 
"We’re with you!” "Hit ’em with a pie^ Fatty— attaboy!” 


The months dragged on, and still the law had not meted 
out punishment : to Arbuckle. At the first trial the Jury: v 
disagreed. The second trial began. 

The new^spapers of the world had passed on to other, 
hotter scandals. There was always a good rape going on 
somewhere. 

Most of the evidence given in the San Francisco court- 
room was unprintable, anyway. By no circuitous language 
was it possible to explain just what Arbuckle was accused 
of doing. The public tired of reading the side-issues of the 
case, the wild accusations made against every witness in 
order to discredit them. But Ma’s interest in the case did 
not cool. She awaited news of Arbuckle’s conviction just 
as eagerly as she would have awaited news of an armistice, 
had there been a war on. 

The second Arbuckle jury disagreed. But just before that 
another movie scandal broke open the world’s front pages; 
the murder of director William Desmond Taylor in his 
Los Angeles apartment. 

Disgusted as she was with the Arbuckle situation, Ma’s 
attention was now divided. Taylor’s death did not have 
the repellent aspects of Rappe’s. The best loam the papers 
could dig out of it was that Taylor had deserted a wife 
in New York, that a pink silk nightgown with nobody inside 
it had been found in the apartment, and that conceivably 
Taylor might have been a member of a "weird love cult”. 
But the case had mystery, which compensated for the lack 
of horrors. And movie names, Ma did not fail to note, 
were freely bandied about in connection with it: Mabel 
Normand, that vulgar comedienne, who was the last to 
see Taylor alive, and that girl with the blonde ringlets of 
whom you’d say, to see her on the screen, that butter 
wouldn’t melt in her mouth. 
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By a coincidence Ma happened to be passing the church 
where Taylor's funeral was held. The Rappe funeral mob 
was nothing to this one. There were thousands of people 
laughing and screaming and surging about the church door. 
Ma's disgust with the exhibition could find no w^ords. 
She stood there spellbound. Squadrons of police, mounted 
and on foot, were trying in vain to establish order. The 
service could be heard proceeding inside the church. All 
around Ma w^omen were exchanging quips and light- 
hearted shrieks. What kind of people could they be? They 
jdici not lopk like movies, they w^ere dressed very much like 
Ma hersplf. Yet it was impossible that ordinary, decent 
folks could act so. 

Ma went home profoundly troubled in spirit. Soon after- 
wards a cousin of Ed’s in England sent a bundle of papers 
containing marked articles about Hollywood. The articles 
painted the whole of Hollywood in lurid colours. On one 
of the papers the cousin had scrawled: "‘Dear Ed — Cheerioh! 
Send us an invite for your next orgy.” 

Of course Ed’s relatives were no-account trash, they 
had no sense of common decency, but it was very disquieting 
just the same. It seemed that all Hollywood had to suffer 
for the misconduct of these movies. Ma showed the papers 
around thca^ W.G.T.U. members and there were some lively 
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Mrs. Buzzacott reported that a hamlet called 
ar Chicago had demanded of the post office 
)e changed. Humiliation incarnadined every 


Soi >ractical had to be done. The ladies put 

pressure .e authorities and as a result Mrs. White and 
Mrs. Pratt, wives of city policemen, were appointed as 
nucleus of a Hollywood policewoman’s corps. An ex- 
postmaster named Hays was also appointed by the movie 
industry to houseclean it from within. 

That was something, but it was not enough. The third 
trial of Arbuckle trailed to its conclusion and Arbuckle 
was acquitted. Ma was so shocked that for some time she 
would not believe it. She was only just recovering when 
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it was announced by Hays that, as '‘an act of Christmas 
forgiveness in the spirit of our Lord’’, Arbuckle’s orgy was 
to be forgiven and forgotten and he would resume operations 
as a screen star. 

All over America there went up a blaze of indignation. 
The blaze was fiercest in Arbuckle’s home town. The Mayor 
of Los Angeles w|red Hays begging him to reconsider. 
Sunday came, and to Ma’s rapture the Lord spoke 
straight from the shoulder through her favourite preacher’s 
mouth, 

"What a travesty on Christmas!” he cried "To restore a, 
man to screen honour whose name is a stench in tl\e nostrils 
of decency I What a Christmas present to the innocent child- 
hood of America! It puts a premium on lust and a crown 
on debauchery and a transparent robe of sentimentalism on 
the unspeakable.” 

With that as her inspiration Ma spent a vVhole even- 
ing composing a letter to the paper. This tiime it was 
printed. 

"At the time of 'peace' on earth; goodwiilt to man’ a 
bomb has fallen in our midst,” she wrote. "Whfo is Will H. 
Hays, that he should insult the womanhood c>f an entire 
nation, of the whole civilized world, by givimg another 
chance to a vile animal, whom to call a man \w>uld be an 
insult to 'the noblest work of God’?” fuatii 

/did al, 
oam the 

To nobody more than to Ma and the p deserted 
Hollywood went the credit for replacing nobody 
the ban on Arbuckle. cor' 

Ma had reason to congratulate herself. Shv.^ icnew from 
what a danger of contamination by this bulky shadow she 
had saved the young people of America. 

She knew now that the price of purity was eternal 
vigilance. She organized a group of ladies to pass on all 
motion pictures made from that time on, so that every 
Hollywood mother might be informed which films were 
proper for her little ones to see. The list was to be circulated 
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every week, with comments, if necessary, on the private 
morals of the players in each picture. 

It meant that from then on Ma would have to go to the 
pictures three or four times a week. It would cost her a 
dollar or more a week for her tickets. But she would pay 
it gladly. It was a small price for the protection of the 
purity of youth. 
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CHAPTER XVII 
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The PRINCIPAL EMOTIONS inspired in Don Laurie 
by a nearly four-year sojourn in London were a liking for 
Englishmen and a distaste^ amounting gradually to a 
phobia, for England. In the articles he sent back he took 
on the task of wiping some of the smugness off the face 
of Britannia. He enjoyed the work but his employer, who 
lived in America and spent two weeks in England each 
summer, obstructed him. 

His employer’s attitude toward England was expressed 
in the phrase, repeated with jolly gusto at least a dozen 
times during those two summer weeks: ‘‘We may kick over 
the traces plenty, we youngsters, but Lord bless you, we 
love Mother.’’ 

He was a decent boss to work for, his cheques were good, 
but his conviction that the United States was still part of 
the Biitish Empire was unshakable. When Don had a 
little credit stored away at Barclays he wrote his name 
twice on a stamped piece of paper and headed homeward. 

On the strength of his Californian background he fixed 
himself up, in New York, with an assignment for two 
Hollywood pieces in Ticknefs Magazine. He had read in the 
English press extraordinary accounts of latter-day doings 
in Ma’s and Ed’s one-horse suburb. He had ploughed 
through columns of manure in London’s Sunday rags 
regarding ‘'certain offences” and "grave charges” in the 
Arbuckle and other scandals. He was intrigued by all this 
and wanted to see the New Hollywood for himself. It would 
be nice, too, to talk again with Uncle Ed, and to go up 
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into Owens Valley. Both his mother and father had died 
while he was in England, but old Grandfather Si was still 
up there, holding the fort, or what was left of it. 

At the end of the hot, wearying train ride across the 
continent, there he was back in the City of the Angels, 
after fourteen years. He was surprised not so much by the 
degree as by the quality of its growth. 

He knew that this desert of only yesterday had the 
makings of a paradise. It needed nothing but water, and 
that it had stolen in abundance from the Owens Valley, 
ranchers.- Even knowing what he did about the motives 
behind the Owens River grabbing, he had expected to 
see some tangible results in the city: some greenness, some 
pleasant vistas, some charm. But in the potential paradise 
hell seemed to have broken loose. 

The sun, which from inside the steel train had seemed 
so harsh and relentless, was still cruel from the loud, sky- 
scraper-bound canyons of the core of the city. It seemed 
to shed fierce hatred on the St. Vitus’ dance of the damp 
pedestrians, the stop-and-go robots, the clanging street 
cars, the fuming processions of automobiles. Of colour, of 
design, of space, of comfort, of graciousness, this wealthy 
infant city had less than the most haphazardly-developed 
medieval slum of the old world. The crowds on sidewalks 
and lolling over street-car windows were drab of face and 
dress. Their expressions were worn and harassed when 
they were not vacant. These faces were the outward symbol 
of the greatest prosperity-boom in all history. The devils 
of insecurity and money-lust could be seen snarling alike 
at the heels of the poor and at the poison-puffing exhausts 
of the comfortable and rich. In smooth enclosed automobiles 
the rich rode by, looking neither to right nor left to keep 
intact their faith in the axiom that poverty had been 
banished from the Golden West. 

It was not the first ugly city built by man. But it was 
unique in Don’s experience in that it had nothing with 
any authentic flavour or character to it. The only eye-catch- 
ing features, Don found as he taxied westward toward 


Hollywood, were the gas stations with mosaicked minarets, , 
the cafes shaped like hats and igloos and ice-cream cones, 
the movie theatres like 'mosques. The suggestion, he sup-::: 
posed, that these functional insanities were not triumphs 
of originality and of man^.s progress to the perfect life, would 
have shocked their architects. But they were suggestive of 
nothing but a Coney Island fair-ground. All this great 
city, they suggested, might not even be there if a person 
came looking for it to-morrow. 

As he rode toward Hollywood the city thinned out a bit 
and there were some wide boulevards on which there was- 
air to breathe and room to breathe it. He passed the 
Ambassador hotel, set back behind lawns and flowerbeds 
and palm trees from the boulevard. In the wealthy residential 
sections, the houses were set well apart and back behind 
green lawns, giving an agreeably fresh and spacious appear- 
ance to the tree-bordered streets. Certainly this was a 
place that it was all right to be rich in: especially as the 
human imagination had so blossomed under California’s 
sunshine that for the rich there were no such people as 
the poor. Each of the ivory towers had its two-car garage, 
its water-sprinklers set in the lawn to maintain perpetual 
greenness, its Jap toiling humbly to surround his master 
with shade and colour. You could not tell, Don thought, 
what services the dwellers in these shrines had performed 
for which society had so rewarded them. You had not the 
right to ask how they had come by their paper tokens, 
in what manner they had bartei'ed them to make them 
grow. They would not have known themselves, had you 
been able to ask them, how many other men, women and 
children were deprived of necessities so that they could 
have so much luxury. 

“ The cars streamed endlessly westward toward Hollywood 
a^jj^hrou^^^ sea coast. There were latest-model eights and 
ij^ limousines which reflected the sun like mirrors. 

There many flashy low-priced cars tricked out to 

i^e 1;}^^ the illusion of being rich while the thin 

veneer of^- tot^Iish and nickel stayed on. There were antique, 
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rattling Fords and Chevrolets. The drivers looked ahead 
with set, determined, sometimes pugnacious, sometimes 
haughty expressions according to the car each drove. Every 
man’s success or failure story was publicly proclaimed by 
the value of his chariot. You were a success if you were 
Packard or better, you were doing all right if you’d grabbed 
yourself a Buick, you were a flop in a Ford unless you were 
too young to be expected to have made good yet; no 
questions asked how or even whether the car was paid 
for — it spoke for itself. 

The sidew^alks were beautifully neat ribbons of smooth 
concrete slipping past and behind. Practically nobody 
walked on them and their virginal appearance suggested 
that practically nobody ever had or would. A man could 
have eaten his dinner off them but it was doubtful whether 
any man poor enough to have to use them on these long 
stretches would have had a dinner to eat. 

There were plenty of spaces between buildings now. All 
were dedicated to increasing somebody’s private profit 
at the expense of the scenery. Awaiting sale if and when 
the owners should be offered enough profit, the empty 
lots were desiccated and strewn with litter. Most of "them 
carried a great wooden frame for forty-eight-sheet posters. 
On one space was a scarlet yell by cigarette or gasoline A 
that it was superior to cigarette or gasoline B. On the 
next was the reverse claim in purple and orange from B, 
adorned by a movie star’s voluptuously posed head and 
torso. You could have gone a long way, Don reflected, 
before finding a place where more public and private 
money had been spent on nothing. 

Hollywood Boulevard, eight miles from the downtown 
district, was a straight avenue of stores, with cars moving 
along in procession and an occasional red street car clatter- 
ing down the middle. The traflSc stopped and went on 
again at the orders of stop-and-go signals at the intersections 
which, each minute or so, dropped one arm and raised the 
other, ringing with each motion a naked metallic bell. 
The street looked as if it had taken on a job that it couldn’t 
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finish. The electroliers and sidewalks were as handsome as 
could be but only about one building in ten could begin 
to live up to them. , At intervals there were tall skyscrapers 
but. between them were one-storey shacks ivhich looked ■ 
like stalls erected for Fair Week. Some of the shops had 
''We Quit'* signs on them. 'Don figured it :WOuld be a race 
between the business and the building that housed it as 
to which would collapse first. The banks inspired confidence 
with their rich solidity and massive design^ their marble 
doorways and ornamented grilles and names in antique 
lettering over the doors. Hollywood seemed to consist at 
least ninety-five per cent of bungalows. But suddenly^ out 
of the midst of them, rose here and there a skyscraper like 
the Taft or Prosperity Building and Loan Association 
buildings, which had twelve storeys each: each storey, 
Don presumed, an inspiration to greater confidence in the 
permanence of individualist prosperity. 

Don went to a hotel and spent a day wandering about, 
getting his bearings. The suburb was so large now that, 
if you hadn’t known what Hollywood was famous for, you 
would hardly have been conscious of the presence of the 
movies. On the Cahuenga Pass corner, now a busy, noisy 
intersection, lounged a group of men in cowboy hats. 
Sometimes a flashy car containing a familiar shadow-face 
purred along the Boulevard. In addition to the ordinary 
papers the newsboys had queer little studio-news-sheets 
for sale. Otherwise the place was like any suburb where 
there was nothing to do and nowhere to go. The studios, 
like sprawling factories, were scattered about at great 
distances from each other. There was, however, a feeling- 
in the air that Don didn’t seem to have met before: a feeling 
of insubstantiality, as if it was ail a dream he was having, 
and a rather dreary one. Maybe he would wake up in 
the morning and find nothing but the old Cahuenga 
Valley of cactus and underbrush and watermelon patches. 
Or again it was like one of those Pacific islands which, 
though marked on maps, no navigator can be sure of 
finding above water. He felt just as remote from the flow 
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of real life as a person might feel on such an island; and 
just as unconscious, or uncertaim, of the past and the future. 


On the second day Don went to call on his relatives. 
The house was looking very dingy. It had evidently not 
been painted in many years. On the Boulevard side of the 
house a great six-storey apartment house now stood, but 
behind and on the other side there still lay, empty and 
littered with rubbish, the lots on to which, fourteen years 
.ago, Ma had been tenaciously holding. The rest of the land 
for block3 in each direction was fully built up. The empty 
spaces were like a frontal cavity in an otherwise complete 
set of teeth. 

Don noticed a Room for Rent sign in the parlour window 
as he walked toward the front door. He rang the bell beside 
the massive-looking door. Standing there he recalled how as 
a boy he had wondered about its lightness and banged on 
it to see if it was hollow, 

Ma’s face peered out through the pane of glass set in the 
door. Don had the quick impression of deep lines round the 
mouth and of a grey complexion. Ma gave him a pleasant 
welcome and Ed came shuffling in from the backyard, 
smiling with broad pleasure. 

Both had aged more than Don had expected. The house 
was darkened by drawn shades and had a musty odour. 
There were a few cheap modern knick-knacks around: 
queer-shaped cushions made of bits of violet and puce 
plush, and electric standard lamps with shades that dripped 
vari-coloured frills and beads. But most of the furniture was 
the same, the heavy overstuffed sofa, the rocking-chair 
with its mohair seat now threadbare. 

Apparently Ma was renting out both Clark’s and the 
girls’ old rooms now. Clark and Ann each had an apart- 
ment in town. Ma said she would like to put Don up: 
he could have his old room, the one he used to share with 
Clark. Don could not very well refuse, and besides, he 
wanted to have some good talks with Ed, whose face showed 
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eagerness for him to come. Later Ma mentioned the question 
of rent and Don realized he would have to pay. Ma seemed 
to be having lodger trouble. The man who was in the girls’ 
old room, a scenario writer, had got so far behind with his 
rent that Ma had given him notice to quit. 

Ma and Ed were speaking very little to each other, and 
then, it seemed, only because they had to. Both appeared to 
have concluded, regretfully or otherwise, that the languages 
they spoke were different and conversation was a waste of 
time. The atmosphere of the house was heavy, charged with 
bitterness and vain regrets. Ma spent the mornings doing 
the housework and most of the rest of the time on'her rocker 
on the porch, reading a newspaper and then tvaiting, some- 
times for hours, with a hard, set expression on her face, for 
the next paper to be thrown in. by a boy on a bicycle. Her 
favourite reading was the special real estate section that 
appeared from time to time. Ed pottered among his chickens 
and ducks and, when Ma finished with the papers, silently 
took them inside and clipped pieces out of them to stick in 
his scrap-book. Don excused himself from eating with 
them, telling Ma that he could not think of giving her the 
trouble. He breakfasted at the corner drug store, and 
generally wrote in his room during the mornings. 

Sometimes there would come a timid knock on the door, 
and Ed would stick his bald white head in to ask whether 
Don was going to be at home that evening. That meant 
that Ed had got advance information that Ma intended 
going to the picture show. Ma went to the pictures several 
times every week. Ed went with her when she asked him, 
but she seldom did because he had a habit of going to sleep 
in the show. Once when he had done that she had woken 
him with a heavy shove and asked sarcastically whether he 
wouldn’t be more comfortable sleeping in bed. Ed had said 
that was a good idea and had gone off home in the middle 
of the feature picture. 

Don was touched by the boyish delight Ed showed 
whenever it was possible for them to put in an evening’s 
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drinking together. After a few drinks Ed seemed to slough 
off twenty years., becoming almost young again and talking 
animatedly. 

Sometimes they drank in Don’s room, Ed providing ginger 
ale and calling up the bootlegger, Don generally paying 
for the gin when it came. On these occasions Ed brought 
along his scrap-books and displayed them with pride, and 
Don was fascinated by the oddments which Ed had collected 
and with such tender neatness, as if they were something 
very rare, pasted in the collection. 

o On other occasions they would go out to one of several 
speakeasies of which Ed was a customer: usually to a litde 
dump down on Melrose Avenue where, as often as not, they 
would find Oscar Stacey propping up the bar. Don vaguely 
remembered Stacey from the old days. The principal 
change in him was that his face, always red, had deepened 
to almost a crimson colour, which was in startling contrast 
to his snow-white, but still thick, hair. He was a professional 
grouser, but his determination to kick about everything was 
excelled by his determination to reject fiercely any general 
theory as to the cause of his troubles. He ascribed everything 
to the baseness of individuals. 

There was something likeable about Stacey for all his 
stubborn nonsense. He was also rather pathetic because 
there was such a hollow, brittle quality about him. His 
bombast seemed to be the mask for a terrible loneliness. 
Despite his beet-red face and white hair he reminded a 
person sometimes of a little boy who had got lost. Don felt 
that if anyone were to take the trouble to join verbal 
swords with Stacey and annihilate his bombast with cold 
logic, he would probably burst into tears. But nobody ever 
did such a thing because patrons of the speak either liked 
Stacey or at worst thought him harmless, and weren't 
interested in logic anyway. 

For some time now Stacey’s citrus orchard had been 
covered with* bungalows. He had been forced to sell but 
had got a good price. He had invested the money and, 
after two years of idleness, had got into the movie racket 

Fl 
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through a chance meeting in a bar. He, was a fine ''dis- 
tinguished old man'’ type, and got jobs by the day near 
the front of such mobs as were' called for by reception 
scenes or royal or ambassadorial levees. He never stopped 
saying that the way extras and bit players were treated 
was scandalous, but he was in reality proud of being as 
much in the studio swim as he was. Whenever a still picture 
was taken in which his face could be even dimly perceived 
in the crowd, he bought a copy and showed it around all 
the speakeasy customers, saying airily: "That was the last 
part I played." Yet a person had only to mention citrus 
and at once Stacey forgot all about the movies or •scornfully 
dismissed them as an unworthy, wretched occupation for 
grown men. 

On one occasion when an appointment had been made 
for Staeey and Ed and Don to meet at the speak, Stacey 
brought along Clark Laurie. The two professional crowd 
players, the old and the young, had been working on the 
same set. Stacey's attitude toward Clark was paternally 
superior, as became a $i5-a-day man condescending to 
drink with a $12.50 man. Clark had now been an extra 
for five years and had just worked his stipend up another 
$2.50, having acquired enough different suits of clothes to 
qualify for the dressy qualification. 

Don had not seen Clark since they shared a room together 
as boys. He asked Clark how he liked the new work he was 
doing. Clark said that worldng for the city had been all 
right, but there was no real dough in it. Of course he wasn't 
in the money in pictures yet, but it was only a question of 
having patience to wait for the break. As soon as it came 
he w^ould show some of these $2,ooo-a-week hams that he 
could act them to a standstill. You had to attract the 
director's attention and he would give you a bit in a close-up, 
and then if you had the stuff in you you were made, Clark 
had had a close-up in his last picture but the lighting on 
the star's face hadn't been right and the scene had been cut. 
He was hopeful of getting a real break soon because that 
very day the director had picked him for a bit. Not that it 
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was anything much— just a close-up of his legs and feet' in 
a shot where the hero’s dog sniffed around a hotel lobby 
in search of his master — ^but it was encouraging that the 
director had asked him to do it and not someone else. It 
showed that he stood out from the rest of the mob people. 

^‘Remember/’ said Clark genially, sipping his synthetic 
scotch, “all that Socialist crap you used to talk? My God, 
you even had Dad here going crazy that way too for a 
while. Well, seems like 'capitalism’, or whatever the hell 
you call it, hasn’t treated you so bad. We’ve more prosperity 
in this country to-day than anyone ever had, and it’s growing 
all the time and nothing can stop it. I expect the good old 
American w^ay’s good enough for you now, huh? I sure 
could make these guys laugh if I was to tell them some of 
the stuff you used to pass out. Make you laugh, too, I’ll 
bet — only you’d tell me I was a liar.” 

Stacey snorted. Ed took a long drink and didn’t seem to 
be listening. Things seen in post-war Europe, in Germany 
and Austria and along the Clydeside, floated dimly through 
Don’s mind. That was the real world and this was Holly- 
wood. It was queer to be even indirectly reminded of the 
real world and its problems, in Hollywood. It was as if 
you had landed on a South Sea atoll and a native in a 
pareu had come down the beach to discuss the treaty of 
Brest-Litovsk. There was nothing to say to Clark because 
Clark was part of Hollywood and so was not real. To-day 
he was a pair of feet that had got photographed and 
to-morrow he might be earning the income of two hundred 
coal-miners, if luck should spin the camera round in such 
a wsLj that it came to rest focused on his face. The price of 
potatoes was not a subject for discussion in a salle de baccara. 

On the street car going home one evening, Don found 
himself face to face with Willis Knott. At first he hardly 
recognized the white-faced, shrivelled-looking man who 
climbed on the car two stops after Western Avenue. Willis 
was dressed in a shiny-backed coat of thin flannel, rusty 
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Striped trousers that were meant to be white, worn-down 
black shoes and a faded blue shirt with slightly frayed collar. 
Because they were clothes of expensive type which had 
outlived their prime they gave him an aura of departed, 
glory. 

Nobody in the car knew who he was, his name was hardly 
a memory any more in pictures. But his manner showed 
a distinct consciousness, pathetic in contrast wdth his 
clothes, of being somebody. 

He showed no embarrassment at seeing Don but smiled 
and talked with an easy graciousness. He askechwhat Don 
was doing and then referred to some vague but terrible 
illness which had kept him on his back for two years after 
he returned from Europe. That had set him back a bit 
but things were looking bright again now. He crossed his 
fingers and looked for some wood to touch. Several good 
parts were on the tapis and he was dickering. 

__Don said that he was stopping with his relatives, in the 
very room Willis had once occupied, and suggested that 
Willis come up and have a drink. Willis seemed reluctant 
to come. He asked how all the Lauries wei'e and what they 
were doing now, and Don explained the set-up : that Clark 
and Ann were in apartments of their own and Fanny was 
in the asylum. Willis took the information about Fanny big, 
clutching emotionally at Don's arm. Fie had heard nothing 
of it before. But by the time the car reached Don's corner 
Willis had calmed down and said he would like to come 
for that drink. Crossing to the sidewalk Don remembered 
that he hadn't a drop of anything in the place, but Willis 
said that was all right, it was his treat. He dodged into a 
delicatessen and came out with a small bottle wrapped in 
paper. 

Ma was at her station on the porch rocker and showed 
surprise and pleasure at seeing Willis. She said she had 
wondered whether the famous star who had once lived in 
her home would ever come back to see her. She had often 
shown her friends the room where Willis Knott used to live. 
She had seen Willis in that picture ^'Jolly Good Show" 
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and had thought him wonderful in it;, but had not seen 
any of his pictures since then. Willis said vaguely that he 
had been abroad a good deal. Don noticed Ma looking oddly 
at her former lodger’s clothes, as if she had caught a store 
trying to pass off shoddy goods instead of those she had 
ordered. 

After a while Don and Willis went upstairs. Willis un- 
wrapped the bottle and it was angostura bitters, almost 
pure alcohol. He poured two drinks and took a swig at 
his, as if it were no stronger than whisky. Don sipped his 
drink but it was so fiery that he nearly choked. He had never 
heard before of anyone drinking straight angostura. It was 
evidently considered so unpalatable that under prohibition 
it rated as a flavouring and could be sold legally. 

As they talked of this and that, Don sat looking at Willis 
and trying to figure the thing out. The town was full of 
bootleggers who sat by the phone and, any time of the day 
or night, would deliver bottles containing — at least nomin- 
ally — every kind of standard liquor. Unless Willis drank 
bitters because he liked it, and that seemed hardly possible, 
there was only one answer. He must have reached a point 
in his toping where the taste was immaterial: all that 
mattered was that the sensitivity of his conscious mind 
should be numbed as quickly and efficiently as possible. 
This the bitters could doubtless do better than anything 
bootleggers could offer. 

Within an hour the bottle stood empty. Willis must have 
drunk nine-tenths of the bitters but he did not seem to 
notice how little Don was taking. As he drank Willis became 
proud and sentimental, though his speech thickened and 
rambled till at length Don could barely understand him. 
He spoke of the necessity for faith in beauty and love. At 
times he seemed to be quoting from Mary Baker Eddy’s 
more rarefied passages. At intervals he stuck out his weak 
chin, pursed his lips and said: ‘H’ll show ’em!” Then he 
would be silent and look at Don with a sad shadow of that 
smile, that ''cheery grin” which the press-agents had once 
made famous around the world. 
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He looked quite used up; If he succeeded iU' staging a 
comeback in pictures it would be a miracle. Don sat in the 
fading light wondering if it might be possible to help Willis 
with some laudatory publicity in some of the papers. But 
obviously hc' would only be asking for a removal of his own 
eating privileges if he tried to palm off on editors anything 
that could be helpful to such a down-and-out, 

Willis was approaching the passing-out stage and Don 
had to invent an urgent appointment and half carry him 
out into the street. Ma Laurie’s rocker was vacant as they 
came out. From upstairs Don had heard her in the kitchen 
preparing the dinner. The cool air revived Willis a little 
and he was able to move, unsteadily but under his own 
power, down to the Boulevard. On the corner he grasped 
Don’s hand in both of his and held it, repeating over and 
over that Hollywood was a tough burg, real friends were 
rare, and anything he could do to help Don get on his feet, 
he would be delighted. Don made a note of the hotel where ^ 
Willis was living. It was an out-of-the-way little place, 
Willis said, but he liked it because it was quiet. Then he 
grasped Don’s hand again. It was embarrassing the way 
passers-by stared at them as they stood there, Willis swaying 
gently from side to side and looking at Don with his sad 
shadow of a smile. When Don managed to unfasten his hand 
Willis almost fell over. Then he recovered balance and looked 
up again, ruefully now as if he had not expected Don, too — 
an old pal— to let him down. Don left him standing there 
and hurried away down the Boulevard. 

For a few days Don almost forgot about Willis. But one 
afternoon he found himself near Willis’ hotel and his 
conscience pricked him. 

The hotel was a grim, ill-built stack of horse-boxes 
advertised for occupation by humans at $i a day and up. 
An iron fire-escape zigzagging down the front of the building 
boasted brazenly of the fact that there was nothing fancy 
about this place, it was just good value for a dollar and 
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for that kind of money you couldn’t expect any Ritz. The 
location was as noisy as any in Hollywood, Street cars 
and trucks clattered by on the main road. At the corner, 
under the hotel windows, stop-and-go signals clanged every 
few seconds. Don thought of the hotel where he had last 
seen Willis in the days of glory. 

A tall, gaunt man was leaning over the desk in the lobby 
talking in a low voice with the reception clerk. Don asked 
the clerk if Willis was in and the two men glanced at each 
other. 

. ''He’s in, all right,” said the clerk. "He locked himself 
in his room two days ago and nobody’s been able to get 
in since. You’re welcome to go up and try, if you 
want.” 

Don went upstairs, banged on the door and called Willis’ 
name. There was no sound from inside. The gaunt man 
from the lobby came and stood looking at him, smiling 
ironically and shrugging his shoulders. 

"You a friend of his?” asked the man. 

Don said he had met Willis in Europe. 

"Fm an old friend,” said the man, making a sour grimace 
at Willis’ locked door. "Knew him when he was first starting 
in pictures. Fm John Rackham, the director.” 

Don dimly recalled the name: once big, now attached to 
ten-day quickies at long intervals. They edged along the 
corridor, talking, and finally stopped, leaning against the 
banisters. 

"You think Willis Knott’s trouble is booze, don’t you?” 
said Rackham, aggressively. "Well, it isn’t. It’s war — and 
a few other things. 

"Hell, you might as well know the whole story. You seem 
a decent guy. Maybe you’ve enough of the milk of human 
kindness in you to try and help the poor bastard. Me, Fm 
just about ready to sign off. 

"If he’d been just an ordinary booze hound, I’d have 
given up bothering with the kid years ago. But when you 
know what’s back of the thing. ...” 
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Rackham’s story took an hour and more to tell. It started 
-with Willis going to the war.' His mother had tried every 
way she knew to dissuade him from going, and so had 
Rackham. The boy was doing big things and had a future 
as an actor. He wasnT tough enough either mentally or 
physically for the trenches. None of the other movie actors 
were going; why should he? 

Nobody thought the army would take him, but it did. 
Willis had spent a few weeks in the front line — weeks which 
he would never talk about afterwards to anyone. Then his 
sensitive mind had just cracked up with all the horrors and 
murder and degradation, and he had run away. It was 
only by some miracle that he wasn’t put up against a wall 
and shot by his own crowd. The court-martial judges had 
been convinced that the kid couldn’t help himself, and that 
he had been rendered partially insane by what he had gone 
through. He was kept in detention for a long time and 
charitably given an ^^honorable discharge” in 1919. Then 
he’d travelled for a time, seeking peace of mind. Nobody 
ever knew what had happened except his mother and 
Rackham, to whom he had told the real story in a self- 
accusatory outburst soon after he returned to America in 
1921. Not even Willis’ sister knew. 

Well, Rackham continued, Don knew the state Willis 
was in when he began to make his movie comeback in 
London. The first picture scheduled under his new American 
contract was to be made in New York. His mother had 
gone there to meet him and they had settled down in an 
apartment, high up overlooking the park. Of course the 
mother was worried sick by Willis’ drinking. She hardly 
recognized her son. He had rarely touched a drop of any- 
thing before the war, he was an enthusiastic lover of life 
and went eagerly to greet it. And now here he was, a mass 
of jagged nerves, in constant need of stimulation to keep 
him going. The worst of it was the speed with which alcohol 
affected him, so that in less than an hour from taking the 
first nip he might be out cold or babbling incoherently like 
a baby. 
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The mother had wired Rackham and he had gone to 
New York to see what he could do. It was obvious to him 
that Willis was one of those unclassifiable 'war wrecks: 
there was no doubt that the war was responsible for his 
condition, yet no tangible medical evidence existed, there 
was no specific ailment to prescribe for. By dint of their 
combined efforts, Rackham and the mother had got Willis 
through the picture, though his work was so poor that the 
part was cut to the bone. Everyone in the studio knew why 
Willis was a flop, and gossip spread the news throughout 
Hollywood too. Willis was laid off indefinitely and it was 
already Certain that the studio would just pay him his 
salary for the rest of the six months, let the option on him 
drop and forget it. 

Then, exhausted perhaps by worry and strain, the 
mother fell ill. Willis adored his mother: she was, as one fan 
magazine delicately put it, "The only wnman in his life”. 
Her illness had a* remarkable effect on him. He refused to 
let anyone else nurse her, and gave up everything, including 
drink, to stay with her night and day. For a week she was 
near death, then she began to pull round. It might have 
been the realization of the change for the better in Willis 
that started her on the mend. One evening Willis went out 
to get some food, promising to be back in a quarter of an 
hour. He met a friend on the street and went with him to a 
speakeasy for just one drink for old times. He was there 
over three hours and, suddenly realizing what he had 
done, hurried in his semi-befuddled state back to the 
apartment. He arrived just as a crowd that had formed 
outside the apartment house was melting away. The crowd 
had formed to watch the body of Willis’ mother being 
scooped up from the sidewalk beneath her window* 

Whether she had missed Willis, got up to look for him, 
missed her footing and fallen from the window; or whether 
in a fit of despondency, suspecting what Willis’ long absence 
probably meant, she had thrown herself out, nobody ever 
knew. But the shock had been almost too much for Willis, 
who had never ceased to blame himself and brand himself 
Fi 
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as 'murderer of the one person in the world for whom he 
really cared. He had returned to Hollywood some weeks 
later and soon was’ off on the most protracted bender of 
his life. Rackham had sent him for a cure to a place by the 
sea^ where he had been kept under ceaseless observation. 
One day when his nurse's back was turned he had drained 
off a pint of witch hazel. 

Since then Willis had drifted about Hollywood. Soon he 
was flat broke. The studios had given him a few days' 
work here and there. For some weeks he had stayed at 
Rackham’s apartment, on giving a solemn promise to’ 
Rackham not to drink. 

Rackham had locked up his money and locked Willis in. 
But Willis climbed out of a third-storey window, having 
broken open the drawer to get cash for booze. Upbraided 
for breaking his word and stealing money, Willis had got 
into one of his proud moods and said he wouldn't inflict 
his company any longer on someone who had no faith in 
him. He had got himself a day's work and had moved over 
into the hotel, with his trunks full of old but costly clothes, 
the only relic of his prosperous days. 

Since then old acquaintances at the studios, who wxre 
sorry for him, had given him occasional jobs at $25 a day. 
There had been a call for him from one of the studios the 
previous day, but Willis was locked in his room and could 
not be reached. And now, Rackham said, the hotel people 
had had enough and as soon as Willis was on his feet again 
they were going to throw him out. 

Don went home deeply moved. Of course Rackham w‘as 
a movie director, he would naturally tend to exaggerate 
and dramatize a story like Willis'. But of the truly pitiful 
condition in which Willis found himself, there was no 
doubt. Even in the short time he had been in Hollyw^ood, 
Don had been made aware what a lonely place it could be, 
surpassing in that way any town he'd ever known. Because 
Don was under assignment from Tickner's, he had been 
fussed over at the studios and famous people had invited 
him to their homes. But he was sensitive to insincerity and 
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under' no illusions about the motives behind such invitations. 

He had never been more oppressed by the Hollywood ; 

loneliness than in the midst of loud, silly parties where - 

dev^T* young girls, lusting for . publicity such as he might 
give them, stood very close to him as they talked and 
breathed the perfume of, sex in his. face. Both the economic I 

pressure below and the glittering prizes above were so 
crazily exaggerated that it was difficult to believe in the | 

disinterestedness of the smallest gesture. I 

If you were not in the swim in Hollywood, Don thought; • : 

if your friendship could help no one in the battle for gold; 
then you might as weH be dead. It was bad enough for j 

those thousands of men and women who, struggling at the 
bottom of the abyss, had never been warmed by the sun of 
success. Of a person in Willis’ position it might be said that 
he was luckier than most^ he had at least for a time known 
the meaning of comfort and security. And yet the thought 
of what he once had been made his case doubly pathetic in 
Don’s eyes. The fact that he had been lucky enough to keep 
at least one friend, John Rackham, only intensified the 
tragedy of his final loneliness now that Rackham had said 
he was through. 

But next day Don was at the beach, playing on the golden 
sand with a Tom Collins under his belt and the sun making 
it glow under his warmed skin; and already Willis was quite 
remote and unreal as only in Hollywood things could get 
to be. In the middle of the following week he was working 
in his room and looked out to see Willis walking jauntily 
toward the front door. 

Ma opened the door and Don heard the murmur of her | 

conversation with Willis in the parlour. Five minutes later f 

Willis came up and knocked on Don’s door. 

''Howdy, pardner,” said Willis, coming in with a smile. | 

His voice was as jaunty as his step and his clothes were | 

neat, though he had a dirty white complexion and blue 
puffy rings under his eyes to show for his recent session with 
the bottle. 

With gruesome skittishness Willis revealed that he had 
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just rented Ma’s other room. He 'said he was disappointed 
in the hotel, it wasn’t the sort of place that he had thought 
when he moved there. It was quiet, all right, and very 
comfortable, but' the service was no good. Besides, he had 
moved there to get some peace away from the hurly-burly, 
and the Boulevard hangers-on, but somehow people had 
got to' know his address and now he just couldn’t call his 
soul his own, there w^as alw^'ays someone dropping in. He 
had been passing the Laurie house and had seen the Room 
FOR Rent sign on the window. And it had occurred to him 
that, after all, the place to find real quiet was at the Lauries 
Not to mention that it would be so good to be near Don, 
who was such an old and dear friend. 

Willis chirped the last few lines of Home, Sweet Home. 
He evidently did not know about Don’s visit to the hotel. 
He said he had caught a chill working in a swimming-pool 
scene, and had had a couple of days in bed as a consequence. 
The part hadn’t been anything much, but the director wiio 
was an old friend of his had begged him to take it because 
it called for someone with a good figure. He had done it as 
a favour and the result only show^ed what you got for letting 
your heart rule your head. 

Not knowing what to say, Don murmurecl insincere 
pleasure at the news. He thought to himself that it w^as a 
hell of a thing. It meant he wms elected for the rest of his 
stay in Holly wwd — -it might be another month or more— 
as the new nursemaid to try and keep Willis off the booze 
as much as possible. But it was cheering at least to see 
Willis sober, radiating in a pale way that peculiar charm 
that had once made him a name on the screen. 


Willis had not yet moved in when Ed came home that 
evening. Don broke the news to his uncle. Ed was in a 
gloomy mood ali*eady. He had a nickel American flag 
in his hand and waved it sadly from side to side. Ma had 
dragged him out earlier in the afternoon to see the flags 
strung across the Boulevard and the airplanes zooming 
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overhead j to inaugurate the ''American Flag in Every 
Hollywood Home” drive. After they had returned home, 
Ed had taken the first chance to slip down to the speakeasy. 

With a mountain of ancient baggage, Willis moved in. 
He shut himself in his room and there was not a sound. 
Ma went off to keep a date with the shadow of Gloria Swan- 
son. Don came downstairs on his way to get a late sandwich 
and near-beer. Ed was sitting at the parlour table, his 
scrap-book before him and the little flag lying beside it. 
He moved the point of his tongue along his lips as he care- 
. fully scissored a piece out of the paper: 

Not only will every visitor to Hollywood on holiday be 
impressed with the unusual flag display and carry the news of 
Hollywood’s loyalty to the Stars and Stripes to other sections, 
but the press of the nation cannot fail to take note of the situa- 
tion with favorable comment that will induce other communities 
to adopt the Hollpvood plan. 
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TESTERDAT AND TO -DAT IN 
HOLLYWOOD 

BY DON LAURIE 


If it is the headquarters foi* 
any form of popular wickedness, 
I could not dig up the slightest 
indication of the fact.” — George 
Ade. 

“There are no evidences of any 
life, wicked or of the night variety, 
within its precincts; in fact no 
inmate of this desolate suburb 
leaves his home after sundown 
except to buy an evening paper 
. . . If two people walk down 
Hollywood Boulevard together, 
the natives mistake them for a 
parade.” — Karl Kitchen, New 
York World. 

“The reputation of Sodom and 
Gomorrah cannot be lower than 
that of Hollywood .” — Central 
Christian Advocate:, Kansas City. 

From hundreds of commen- 
taries on Hollywood published 
since the Arbuckle case, I 
select those three at random. 
We live in an age of exaggera- 
tion and most of the judgments 
printed have ranged them- 
selves with one extreme camp 
or the other. With the Sodom 
school are found most of the 
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commentators who have never 
been to Hollywood. Ade’s and 
Kitchen’s conclusions are 
typical of those! reached by 
reporters sent to Hollywood for 
a quick once-over, to inform 
the world whether its hair 
should or should not stand on 
end. 

The difference of verdicts 
arises quite naturally from the 
fact that Hollywood is a com- 
munity with a distinct dual 
personality. It is as movie 
capital, as miraculous rain- 
bow’s end for modern Ginder- 
ellas and Whittingtons, that 
Hollywood is inevitably known 
to the outside world. And to 
the more or less casual observer 
on the spot, Hollywood appears 
as a desolate hick suburb, 
because the movie colony does 
not conduct its affairs, either 
public or personal, in the 
middle of Hollywood Boule- 
vard. It is this latter peculiarity 
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of the film people that most 
surprises visitors to the suburb, 
accustomed as they have be- 
come to the idea that the 
publicity spotlight is to movie 
stars what air is to the rest 
of us. A moment’s thought 
would enable such persons to 
perceive that, for the very 
reason of this dependence on 
publicity, the utmost privacy 
is essential for movie stars at 
all times when they take, or 
are in the least likely to take, 
their back hair down. 

Holl}^vood’s story since the 
westward hegira of the new- 
born motion picture industry 
provides as curious a com- 
munity record as perhaps his- 
tory can show, I can myself 
recall the place as it was in 
1910, when there were movie 
''camps” in Los iVngeles but 
none in the City of Hollywood 
(as it then was). Nobody in 
Los Angeles even suspected 
that in their midst a strange 
new world was being born: a 
world wherein show folk, the 
eternal gypsies ceaselessly wan- 
dering down the a.ges, would 
at last be able to hang up 
their hats, cast out the anchor, 
and gii'd their loins with the 
raiment of respectability. By 
everyone except the few who 
then profited financially from 
their presence, the film folk 
were considered an unmitigated 
nuisance. They lived in obscure 
rooming houses and — the 
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richest of them — at the Alex- 
andria Hotel. Over no decent 
threshold m^ere they allowed 
to step. They were unfit to 
mingle -with respectable 
citizens. They forgathered at 
Vernon and Venice and Seal 
Beach, alcoholic oases in a near- 
dry region. And that proved 
what sort of people they were. 

In 191 1 the first studio began 
operations in Hollywood; and 
the efforts of the old-guard 
citizens, first to pretend the 
movies weren’t there, and later 
to keep them segregated like 
a leper colony, are worth some 
study by all \\iio interest them- 
selves in the human escape- 
mechanism and in moral snol^- 
beries. 

It so happens that an uncle 
of mine in Hollywood, who 
came here in 1902 to plant 
lemons, took the trouble to 
keep a record of newspaper 
clippings from these early days 
of the invasion. Most of these 
clippings are from the Holly- 
wood Citizen^ an ingenuous 
newspaper of more than aver- 
age honesty which reflects 
admirably the moral indigna- 
tion of the old residents on 
being invaded by the sons and 
daughters of Belial. 

Nearly a year after the inva- 
sion, the Citizen's front page lead 
stories were still of this kind : 

Our progressive druggists, 
Waugh and Leak, have installed 
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a splendid new soda fountain. 
The front counter is constructed 
entirely of Mexican onyx. 

Not until the fail of 1912, 
it appears^ was mention made 
even of the existence of motion 
pictures. A little barn of a 
place had been opened on 
Hollywood Boulevard as the 
Idyl Hour Theater. (Movie 
shows had existed ail over the 
world for ^years^ and Holly- 
wood was among the last 
communities of its size in 
America to open one.) The 
showing at this parlor of a 
New York-produced film of 
"^'Vanity Fair” was deemed to 
rate a buried paragraph of 
mention: 

Now that quarantine has been 
removed from places of amuse- 
ment by the Board of Health, 
mothers can again show their 
children these interesting shows. 
Let your children enjoy them- 
selves, 

A month later the Idyl 
Hour crashed through again, 
receiving a brief pat on the 
back for its shelving of ‘'"The 
Odyssey”, a film made in 
Italy. Still there was no men- 
tion that movies were being 
made right around the block 
from the Citizen office. But in 
March of 1913 the movies 
made front-page headlines for 
the first time: 

Film Company Offices Go 
Up In Smoke — $7,000 Damage 
— $ 5,000 Insurance. 


In' May, ‘‘Actor Buys tn 
Hollywood — §25,000 for 
Foothill ■ Homesite ” was 
unavoidably front-page news. 
And in June it had to be 
I'eported that $40,000 was to 
be spent on a new movie 
theater on the Boulevard. But 
this news received less space 
than an adjoining item headed 
“Lad is Bitten by Rattle- 
snake”. (“Considerable pain 
and much annoyance were 
caused to Master Anstruther 
MacDonald last Sunday morn- 
ing . . . ”) 

The clink of doubloons was 
now beginning to thaw out 
Hollywood’s scruples at the 
edges. The new industry was 
mentioned by the Citizen in 
terse, cold paragraphs every 
third or fourth issue. Press- 
agents were beginning to 
break down the sales resist- 
ance against their curious 
dithyrambs. 

By the summer of 19x 4 the 
thaw had advanced sufficiently 
for the Citizen to describe 
Hollywood, on one impetuous 
occasion, as “ the home of the 
moving pictures ”. But the old- 
guarders’ solitary gesture of an 
un-Christian-Scientific kind was 
the Business’ Men’s Club’s 
pledge of $ 1 ,500 toward a 
Y.W-G. A,— a retreat for moving 
picture gilds with “nowhere to 
go for clean recreation”. 

The suburb could not side- 
step the importance of this 
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enterprise. Young girls were 
beginning to be drawn to 
Hollywood like flies to honey. 
And though it could to some 
extent control the type of 
resident, it could not put 
e\’’eryone who entered its streets 
through a purity examination. 
As the Citizen's editor wi'ote 
long before the Y.W.C.A. be- 
came a reality: 

Citizens of Hollywood, wake 
up! For the sake of your com- 
munity, your homes and yourself, 
pinch yourself, rub your eyes 
and grapple with a nasty reality. 

Hollywood is honeycombed 
with prostitutes. It is sincerely 
regretted that such a statement 
must be made. 

. . . None are there who are 
real citizens of Hollywood who 
would care to utter a word that 
would be damaging to the good 
name of our community. But 
there are things w'orse than to let 
it be temporarily known that vice 
exists in practically every section 
of our community. . . . Every 
landlord must be warned against 
accepting tenants without securing 
satisfactory references. Every in- 
dividual must be advised that it 
is his duty to report immediately 
to the Police or to the Morals 
Efficiency Commission any sus- 
picious circumstances, . . . Holly- 
wood the home of the highest 
class citizenship in Los Angeles 
must not tolerate in its midst the 
denizens of the underworld. 

As late as 1917, when Charlie 
Chaplin sought to build his 
studio on La Brea Avenue, 
there were still the fiery 


protests of Hollywood’s old- 
guarders to fight. Dr. Snyder, 
revered principal of Hollywood 
High School, pointed out that 
the studio, if allowed, would 
be within a few hundred feet 
of his academy. It was as if it ■: 
had been suggested that a lock 
hospital be built there. The, 
doctor and his group lost the 
fight, but a month later ' he 
moved an ordinance prohibit- 
ing movie studios within 1,500 
feet of a public school. 

Nor did the struggle against 
this plague-spot in paradise 
end there. A barrage of agita- 
tion was maintained until zon- 
ing ordinances were passed in 
1919 which allowed studios to 
be built only in seven pre- 
scribed areas. Even then the 
zoning w'as unsatisfactory to 
many old-guarders who were 
determined not to rest until 
the movie sinners were pushed 
altogether off their part of the 
earth. A few days after passing 
of the ordinances, an indig- 
nant group of residents in zone 
two appeared before the City 
GounciFs Public Welfare Com- 
mittee. '‘We object,” they 
cried, "to the building of 
studios so near our homes,” 

The presence in their midst 
of the publicans and sinners 
only spurred the old-guarders 
to fresh efforts in the fight 
against Satan. Neither in the 
Citizen nor in the newer w^eekly 
paper. Holly Leaves^ did the 
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voice of God cease to be heard. 
They fought against race-tracks 
— '‘this evil, which breeds 
immorality, drunkenness, dis- 
honesty and disaster, which 
carries with it the dregs of 
humanity, the thieves, the 
prostitutes, the embezzlers and 
l 3 O 0 zers’V which ''can find 
nothing to w^arrant its recog- 
nition , . . other than that it 
makes money for those in- 
stitutions «such as the saloon 
and brothel that profit from 
sin and debauchery ’h Against 
Sunday baseball, a debauchery 
that Vernon was so vile as to 
permit. Against "guilded 
cafes’^, which 'Tight in your 
little home city of Los Angeles 
. . . are sending girls to hell 
as fast as can the German 
conquerors ’ ’ . ( “ As you raise 
your heads in holy horror at 
the thought or suggestion of 
the Germans’ act in carrying 
away the French girls to the 
German soil for uses not above 
suspicion, don’t forget that 
there may be a little mote in 
your own eye.”) And above 
all against that most grievous 
of all sins, the swallowing of 
fermented liquors. 

For this department of the 
crusade Hollywood’s two edit- 
ors, stoutly backed by the 
W.G.T.U. which met each 
Tuesday afternoon at the First 
Methodist Episcopal Church, 
brought their finest polemics 
into play. Hardly a week went 
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by \vithout a new onslaught on 
Vernon, that " village of com- 
mercialized hell ” with its "vile, 
stinking saloons” and "hell- 
holes”, and Venice with its 
''crime, immorality and cor- 
ruption”. Hollywood knew 
that nothing short of pro- 
hibition would solve the prob- 
lem, for "woman’s virtue can 
be stolen as easily through the 
influences of cafe liquor as 
saloon liquor. . . . Did you 
ever visit the Los Angeles cafes 
between eleven and twelve 
o’clock at night? When you 
have taken a look at a few of 
them during the hours specified 
just add in your mind to the 
picture of indecency you see 
before you the added liberties 
of the dance and see what you 
will have”. 

Holly Leaves thus summed up 
the issue: 

A recent estimate gives the 
number of drunkards in ‘ my 
United States’ as ioo,ooo, and 
it is a known fact that 75% of 
crime is to be traced back to the 
saloon. There are 50,000 tramps, 

1 50.000 insane people and 

250.000 criminals in the country. 
Close the doors of the saloons 
throughout our land and what 
would the result be? Imagine! 
, . , May the men and women 
of Hollywood elect men to office 
who stand for Right and 
Principle. 

As an emblem of its espousal 
of old-time virtue, Hollywood 
decided in 1917 to erect a 
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great stone cross, to be illum- 
inated at night, on the summit 
of one of its hills. Always a 
fount of happy thoughts, the 
Citizen advanced the suggestion 
that women prisoners in the 
city jail be placed in the Holly- 
wood jail. ''Not only,” it said, 
"is the Hollywood jail a clean 
and wholesome place but the 
HolKnvood atmosphere is such 
that any prisoner cannot be 
otherwise than uplifted by it. 
Hollywood’s beauties, sur- 
roundings and atmosphere will 
benefit anyone. May the women 
prisoners be not deprived of 
such benefits.” 

Unable now to oust the 
movie lepers physically, the 
old residents succeeded for a 
long while in thinking them 
out of existence. Long after 
the war was over Hollywood 
was still advertising itself mere- 
ly as "the most beautiful 
suburb of America’s most 
famous residential city”. More 
active than ever were such 
pious institutions as the Knit- 
ting Circle ("a group of young 
Hollywood matrons”), the 
Macbowell Circle of Allied 
Arts, the Aloia Card Club, the 
Women’s Club, and the Com- 
munity Sing. There was a 
dancing class at the Wilcox 
Auditorium on Monday even- 
ings at eight, but only for 
married people. There was 
even a Majestic Billiard Acad- 
emy on the Boulevards but it 


was .strictly billed as "where 
gentlemen gather”. There was 
still no Y.M..C.A.5 but , the 
citize.ns were far from dead to 
the need . for action in this 
matter. The Reverend 'Lloyd 
Darsie declared from his pulpit ^ 
that "Hollywood might be 
better without a fire depart- 
ment than without a Y.M.G.A.” 
Added the 'editor of Holly 
Leaves : "It will be -a sorry day 
when Hollywood advertises to 
the world that it is not the kind 
of community that builds a 
Y.M.C.A. for its young men 
and boys. . . . There are 
strong indications that Holly- 
wood is at the parting of the 
ways. We are deciding vastly 
more than the Y.M.G.A. ques- 
tion. We are casting the die 
for the future of Holly\\'Ood.” 

Hollywood justly prided it- 
self on its dreams of a Com- 
munity Theater, a Pilgrimage 
Play, a Bowl concert auditor- 
ium in the; hills. These dreams;. 
became idealities. Their spons- 
ors were Art-thirsty, Com- 
munity-proud plutocrats who 
sought prestige, not profit, firom 
them. The Bowl and the 
Pilgrimage Play auditorium 
nearby were constructed by 
citizens’ subscriptions. "What 
Oberammergau was to Europe 
Hollywood” (the Pilgrimage 
Play sponsors announced) "is 
to be to all the world. . . . 
The Passion Play of Ober- 
ammergau interprets only the 
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last week of the Saviour’s life, 
while the National Pilgrimage 
Play presents every event and 
utterance as recorded in scrip- 
ture.” The Community 
Theater was already leading 
Holly^vood’s citizens into the 
higher realms of art. In 1919 
Holly Leaves devoted a one-and- 
a-half-column lead story to the 
news that Barrie had cabled 
permission " to perform “The 
Old Lady Shows Her Medals” 
— the playwright having “right 
knightily prepaid the tele- 
gram ”, Meanwhile the 
Women’s Club was sponsoring 
University Extension Lectures 
on “The Menace of Material- 
ism” by a Professor Holborn, 
who “standing upon the prom- 
ontory of the Greek era, has the 
long vista of the historical 
student”. Artists announced 
their ariival in the community 
of Paul De Longpre with 
advertisements such as this in 
Holly Leaves : “George Demont 
Otis — Landscape Painter — In- 
terior Art Landscape a Speci- 
alty — 1616 Sunset Boulevard.” 
The same issue carried an 
editorial tribute to this artist: 
“'His colors are natural, the 
stories real, the spirit poetical 
and above and equal to all to 
a noticeable degree, speaks of 
a true sex'vant of nature,’ is 
said of him by A. Polachek, 
A.B.” 

In the field of religion Holly- 
wood showed unremitting zeal. 


In 1920 was first staged its 
most spectacular pietistic dis- 
play, now an annual event : 
the Easter Sunrise Service with 
Mammoth Orchestra, for 
which thousands from com- 
munities all around gathered 
in the hills. Two yeai's earlier 
Hollywood had been dubbed 
“The Theosophicai Capital of 
America”. And already a 
splendid variety of sub-sects of 
Christianity were operating in 
the suburb : Congregational- 
ists, Baptists, Episcopalians, 
Catholics, Liberal Catholics, 
Methodist Episcopalians, Pres- 
byterians, Unitarians, Holly- 
wood Christians, Lutherans. 
Their temples show how each 
has striven to outdo the next 
in embodying in a single 
building all the most unearthly 
styles of architecture. The pas- 
tors who ministered to these 
assorted flocks were a fine 
body of right-thinking men. 
Presbyterian Dr. Frank E. 
Oliver, for example, liked to 
embroider on the theme that 
“the excesses of the red-handed 
Bolsheviki and all other spawn 
of colossal ignorance are ac- 
tuated by the blinding curse 
of covetousness”. 

Two quotations from Holly 
Leaves correspondents during 
this period suffice to show how 
the moral tone of the old 
Hollyw^ood community was 
maintained. There was a Mr. 
Isaacs who, to a controversy 
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about swearing, contributed 
the following: 

The word “damn” as a swear- 
word always involves the name of 
Deity as a power or agency which 
is to do the “damning”. The word 
“hell” as a swear- word indicates 
a state of mind or feeling that 
no-one should be especially proud 
of. 

And in 1921 we find a 
reader -writing thus in protest 
against an advertisement show- 
ing Marion Morgan’s dancers 
nude almost from feet to 
thighs : 

Surely there is no necessity 
for returning to the wanton naked- 
ness of the olden times, in order 
to instruct our young women in 
the charm of graceful motion. 
Clothing is a sign of civilization; 
and we are submitting our youth 
to influences that have in the 
past proven always morally de- 
grading, when we publicly display 
the nude form of woman, whether 
it be on the stage, in the movie 
or in the dance. In the name of 
God, let us try to save our young 
women from the fatal error of 
thinking that anything is permiss- 
ible which is given the name of 
art, or professes to add to the 
charm of their physical personal- 
ity. Let us not encourage them to 
blindness as to the moral degrad- 
ation that accompanied the 
nudities of ancient civilizations, 
and that will surely visit our own, 
except we preserve the modesty 
of our youth. 

No wonder that, when the 
question arose of choosing a 
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motto for Hollywood, the editor ^ 
of Holfy Leaves wTote: “We 
knew a high school in the ^ east 
that adopted. the, Greek, 'Ta 
Garista’, which the. students 
translated rather liberally, 
*The best is good enough for 
ush We always thought that 
it ought to be made a little 
stronger,, “The Best is not 
good enough for ush” 

If Hollywood’s ' old-guard 
citizens paid scant attention to 
the movie colony except when 
compelled to do so, the reverse 
w-as also true. As far as the 
actors went, they had always 
and everywhere been cliquish 
people. It was in their tra- 
ditional nature to act as if 
nothing in the world was 
important save their current 
love aflfair and the number of 
curtain-calls they took last 
night. Perfoi'incrs on the new 
stage of shadows merely had 
fan letters as a substitute for 
curtain-calls ; and their crazily 
inflated salaries, coupled with 
the fact that their public 
contributed applause fx'om all 
parts of the world, made them 
twice as pleased with them- 
selves as stage actors had ever 
been. So that soon, generally 
speaking, the movie fraternity 
looked down on their lay 
fellow-citizens from an even 
greater height than the laymen 
did on them. 

Only a few of the movie 
folk still lingered in downtown 
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Los Angeles, entrenched in 
such de luxe barracks as the 
Engstrand Apartments across 
from the Biltmore Hotel where 
a gay circle revolved around 
Fatty Arbuckle and Mabel 
Normand. The frenzy to throw 
away their vast stipends as 
fast as they came in was 
mainly evidenced in A 1 Levy’s 
tavern at Watts and in Jack 
, Doyle’s night club at Vernon. 
Of the latter resort, tales 
are still handed down of 
§10 bills tossed on to the 
floor in heaps for an encore 
by some entertainer; of $800 
spent on a single party by 
Wally Reid; of Fanny Ward 
scooping $70,000 worth of 
jewels from her bank safe- 
deposit to adorn her at some 
such party. 

In Hollyw’ood, the old- 
guarders and the movies met 
on common ground at the 
Hollywood Hotel. The Sunday 
evening concerts in that res- 
pectable tavern’s ‘ ' spacious 
office rotunda” attracted old- 
guarders only, but the Thurs- 
day night dances, especially 
during the years of the movies’ 
greatest growth after the war, 
brought the livelier spirits of 
both worlds. As the famous 
shadows pirouetted in the flesh, 

!: the stairs leading out of the 

lobby were jammed with in- 
quisitive laymen looking on 
with the expressions of people 
lined up by the lions’ cages at 
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a zoo at feeding-time. ' The 
presence of the thirsty thespiaiis 
at these hops was explained 
by the fact that, though even 
before prohibition the hotel 
had no liquor license, they 
could drink what had been 
previously ordered and placed 
in lockers assigned for the 
purpose. During these years 
the hotel was a regular evening 
resort of the famous shadows, 
who kept their personal lockers 
well stocked and gathered at 
the hour of sundown to dip 
their muzzles in the water- 
hole. 

From the outset the national 
prohibition act affected these 
proceedings no more than it 
affected drinking anywhere in 
America. Liquor was no more 
difficult to obtain than it had 
ever been : its quality was 
merely lower and its price 
higher. Outwardly the movies 
had made their small contri- 
bution to the wave of respec- 
table feeling against rum. As 
far back as 1916 the publicity 
department of Universal had 
issued a statement that pro- 
miscuous smoking of cigarettes 
and cigars and the drinking 
of spirituous liquors ” had been j 

banned on the studio sets. 

When a Photoplayers’ Club 
had been organized in Holly- 
wood later the same year, the 
fact had been pointedly publi- 
cized that the club did not ; 

intend even to ask for a liquor 
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liceme (it could not in any 
case have got one). 

From time to time there, 
were signs that certain elements 
in the movie colony were con- 
scious of the desirability of 
coming to terms with the 
Puritanism of the lay com- 
munity, and of co-operating 
in civic matters. Such notables 
as Cecil and William de Miile, 
Mary Pickford, Douglas Fair- 
banks, Theodore Roberts and 
Frank Keenan established 
themselves as tolerably respec- 
table and patriotic citizens by 
their Liberty Loan work and 
by contributing their semces 
for benefits in aid of com- 
munity enterprises. And organ- 
izations like the Y.W.C.A. 
Studio Club for movie girls 
helped to give a respectable 
front to the movies. It was 
gratifying for the old-guardex'S 
to read, at Christmas 1919, 
that the Club’s inmates enjoyed 
sober Noel whoopee consisting 
of selections from the Messiah, 
a sacred pageant, and Signor 
Gorsi, famous artist’s model, in 
his original pose as Hosea 
which he had to maintain for 
three hours twenty-five min- 
utes because the removal of 
the costume would have meant 
a failure”. In 1921 there was 
a ‘"Little Church Around The 
Corner Day” in aid of a 
special Flollywood church for 
movie actors. For this cause a 
“Mardi Gras” was held on 


Highland Avenue, with fat and 
thin women, sword swallowers,;; 
booths, merry-go-rounds, and 
special attractio,ns including 
“Blossom Wilson,: , widely-' 
known saxophone player” and 
Myrtle . Stedman singing 
“Mighty Lak a Rose , 
Wearing down the opposi- 
tion of' the Holl^uvood papers 
was a long and slow business.;' 
Though it , is' cus-tomary, , to... 
spell “society” c-a^s-h, and 
though the movie folk were 
soon far and away the iichest 
people in HolIy\vood, the social 
columns continued for a long 
time to busy themselves with 
the doings of the Vanderlips, 
the Dietzes, the Bogarduses, 
the Bogys, the Toothachers, the 
Clapsadles, the Paddlefords 
and the Pettibones. In Janu- 
ary 1916 history was made 
wiien Mrs. William de Mille 
crept into the Citizen's society 
corner. A whole year later the 
marriage of an associate audi- 
tor at Lasky studios was re- 
ported as “society ”news. After 
another two years Jesse Lasky 
himself made the society grade, 
receiving a sparse report for a 
“progressive dinner” in his 
hillside palace. In the news 
columns it was legitimate to 
give as much as half a column 
on rare occasions to “Mary 
Pickford’s Doings”, and by 
1919 even Mary Pickford’s 
scenarist rated a paragraph for 
her maxTiage to an ex-army 
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chaplain. But nothing the 
movie colony could do rated 
the prominence of top head- 
lines^ which were reserved for 
fundamental events in the life 
of the lay community. A 
typical main headline in Holly 
Leaves in December 1918 is 

'‘KENT KISSED IN FRANCE 
followed by a three-quarter- 
column story about a local 
boy who was embraced by 
Paris crowds in a peace parade. 
A month later the unfortunate 
demise on a bicycle of a Mrs. 
Etta Beldin rated three quar- 
ters of a column, and it took half 
a column of the front page to 
report that "the persistent 
failure of street car crews to 
stop at Sycamore and Holly- 
wood Boulevard caused an 
accident which confined R. 
M. Martin to bed and sent 
old Mrs. Hunt to the Methodist 
Hospital with a fractured hip ’h 
Even a slight injury to a 
traffic cop in the Cahuenga 
Pass made the front page. 

Meanwhile, movie news was 
almost wholly confined to the 
Citizen's "Motion Pictures 
in Hollyivood ' ’ department, 
buried on page five. Here 
studio press agents were 
allow^ed, already in 1916, to 
announce that Geraldine Far- 
rar had been greeted with 
baskets of flowers on her 
arrival at the Santa Fe depot; 
that Ruth Stonehouse had 
fallen from a trapeze while 


doing a circus film ; that Grace 
Cunard had nearly been 
drowned after jumping from 
a blazing house into the surf 
at Long Wharf; and that a 
girl had set out to ride horse- 
back from Missoula, Mont., to 
the Lasky studios, appearing 
on the way at Paramount 
theatres. And now such in- 
triguing items as this began 
to appear, possibly deepening 
the wonderment among the 
old-guarders as to the mentality 
of the shadows in their midst: 

Mae Murray, the beautiful 
Lasky-Paramount star, who is 
now appearing in a new pro- 
duction under the direction of 
Cecil B. de Mille, has moved into 
a new bungalow. The one which 
she selected upon her arrival in 
Hollywood has become too small 
to accommodate herself and her 
servants. Miss Murray has only 
four persons to administer to her 
wants: a maid for the studio, 
a maid for the house, a cook 
and a chauffeur. Outside of the 
help given her by these four 
persons Miss Murray does every- 
thing for herself. She is now play- 
ing the part of a street waif 
and is at the studio all day long, 
so the life of her employees is 
just one great holiday. 

Eight years after the movies 
came to town it was airily 
stated by Holly Leaves that 
" one of the distinctive features 
of Hollywood life is its moving 
picture industry, evidences 
of which are everywhere 
apparent’’. The old guard of 
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Hollywood settlers, whose voice 
the paper was, w^ere not only 
unaware ^vhy the eyes of the 
world were turned in their 
community’s direction: they 
^vere virginally unconscious of 
any stares at all. 

But during the war co- 
operation between the tw^o 
communities had been neces- 
sary for the business of raising 
funds to beat Germany and 
hang the Kaiser. And now the 
rapprochement process was 
gently continued by the highly 
unorthodox Dr. Mann, who 
since many years before the 
movies came had been a 
resident of Hollyw^ood and 
star lineage-getter in its 
society columns. Dr. Mann’s 
spacious home, The Mannor, 
a blend of every style of 
architecture and decoration 
ever known, but roughly ap- 
proximating to a medieval 
English castle, was recognized 
as the ultimate goal of all 
who aspired to ‘'society ” status. 
Already before the war Di'. 
Mann had blandly sold his 
first castellated home, Manns- 
holm, to a movie star, despite 
the strong feeling against allow- 
ing movies to become residents 
of the suburb. He also invited 
movie companies to come and 
use his castles as backdrops. He 
began a series of lavish parties, 
the guests at which provided 
each week a more and more 
dazzling list for the Ciiizen^s 
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and Holly Learjes' social notes. 
And first one, then two or 
three, then as many as eight 
or ten movie names \vere 
included in this list — although, 
true enough, generally at the 
end of it. 

This might have been inter- 
preted merely as evidence that 
Dr. Mann was not as classy 
a gentleman as he had been 
considered, had it not been 
for the undeniable^ grandeur 
of the other guests who, appar- 
ently, \vere quite willing to 
break caviar-canapes with play- 
actors. In 1919, for example, 
three movie people w^ere invited 
to a party "in honor of the 
Doctor’s beautiful and accom- 
plished cousin, the Princess 
Paula Stampanili of Milwau- 
kee”. Three more attended a 
"social affair” at the Manns’ 
"sumptuous home”, when "the 
artistic creme of Los Angeles” 
entertained and "the fin fieur 
of Holiyw’ood and Los Angeles 
society w’ere present”. (It was 
in honor of "Pxince Lalgupta 
and his friend, Miss Chandra, 
both from India”; the Gothic 
Hall was "transformed with 
Indian trappings ” and " viands 
partook of the strictly Indian 
and w'-ere served by Indian 
servants in Indian livery”; 
furthermore, it was announced 
that "early in the summer the 
prince will wed in India one 
of the most beautiful and 
wealthy princesses, and Dr. 
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and Mrs. : Mann wili be his 
house guests at his palace, the 
prince defraying all traveling 
expenses to India and return ”.) 
When Miss Tatiana de la 
Pasture ‘‘was the motif of a 
beautiful reception” given at 
The Manner in July of that 
year, movie people were asked 
to hear “ Orlando Susquehandi 
on his Rosalindo, a one-string 
violin ’ ’ and ‘ ‘ two charming 
readings Miss Bapple of 
New York”. The description 
of the affair left no possible 
doubt of Dr. Mann’s just claim 
to belong in the big social 
league. “The stately Baronial 
Hail made a gorgeous setting 
for the beautiful women in 
their lovely gowns. Mme. 
Phoebe Bacchus Minchin- 
hampton was in white teneriffe 
lace and blue satin. Countess 
Simpatica Haddow was in 
white tulle and silver, Mrs. 
Stuart Norcock in white point 
lace and apricot charmeuse, 
Mrs. van Eisenbaan in white 
satin and chiffon with bugle 
embroidery . . 

If Dr. Mann’s guests did not 
have titles to begin with, the 
very fact of being asked to 
The Manner ^vas evidently 
enough to get this oversight 
speedily rectified. “Dr. and 
Mrs. Mann, the most genial 
hosts”, it was announced in 
November, “so kindly assisted 
by Mesdames Countess van 
Eisenbaan, Stuart Norcock, 


Eric Mann, and the Countess 
Nora Bellavista, protegee of 
the Queen of Italy, wish it 
understood that these affairs 
are strictly k la Boheme. They 
are looking forward to a bril- 
liant season, with the acquisi- 
tion of many new stars to the 
long list of distinguished people 
who have been making for 
several years these salons pre- 
eminent in California musical 
and artistic circles. . . . Many 
prominent artists have been 
made to feel so much at home 
in the beautiful Mannor, and 
have formed such delightful 
fiiendships there that it has 
been largely instrumental in 
influencing them to make this 
wonderful vicinity, their per- 
manent home. Furthermore, 
the Countess Bellavista has 
been infoimed by letter from 
her friend, Prince Louis of 
the House of Bourbon, and 
cousin of King Alfonso of 
Spain, that his highness is 
about to take out his natur- 
alization papers at New York 
to become a citizen of the 
United States, to be known 
henceforth as Mr. Don Louis. 
Mr. Louis is an actor and 
scenario %vriter of European 
eminence. He will make Holly- 
wood his home, and promised 
the countess his assistance to 
make the Mannor functions 
eminently successful.” 

All Hollywood read this 
announcement and its bewil- 
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derinerit was carried a step 
further. It seemed now that 
not only were the best people 
mingling openly with actors^ 
but disengaged royalties were 
\viiling to consider the movies 
as a field in wiiich to work. 
Nor did wonders end there. 
The same month, '‘‘an un- 
usually large and brilliant 
assemblage of friends congre- 
gated on Sunday evening at 
The Mannor, the mecca of 
numerous exacting and dis- 
criminating pilgrims in search 
of the best and highest in 
music, song, literature and art, 
combined in rare ‘blend’ 
with the amenities of social 
contact and entertainment”. 
The chief guest w’as no less a 
man than “Monseigneur E. 
Cachet, Archdeacon of the 
Episcopal Church in New'-- 
foundland for forty-tw^o years, 
w^ho is not only w^orld famous 
in ecclesiastic circles, but pre- 
eminent in the literary and 
social w^'orid of Europe and 
the Orient And now no less 
than ten movie names were 
listed among the guests present 
in “the Baronial Hall in which, 
during the war, 200 of our 
boys with their sweethearts 
waltzed to dreamy music”. 
Mr. Standing rendered Kra- 
mer’s “Last Hour” and also 
“To You” and “I Love 
Thee” accompanied by the 
composer. The Countess Bella- 
vista gave a selection from 
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her grand opera repertoire, 
and the evening ended with 
“an amusing discourse ‘An 
Analysis of the . Sense of 
Humour’, by , Mr. Tom 
.Franklin Guppy”. 

In preparing Hollywood for 
the final shock of all, this 
announcement appeared: “Dr. 
Mann, who manifested his 
loyalty during the by 

changing the family name 
from Mannheim, has the rep- 
utation of being the most 
democratic aristocrat in 
America.” And so came the 
Mannor soiree in May, 1920, 
at which a personage of the 
movie industry tvas actually 
the guest of honor. Dr. Mann 
had not hesitated to pursue 
his revolutionary social tactics 
to the very last ditch. The 
“musical and dramatical pro- 
gram rendered by artists of 
international note” was every 
w?’hit as artistic as ever. “Abner 
Magee, \vell known as the 
‘Blue Bird of the Navy’, 
just returned from France, 
in wiiistling selections, proved 
a novel treat . . . Madame 
Forte, famous soprano, just 
from Italy, was a genuine 
delight. Her exquisite voice 
soared like a bird, to great 
heights.” 

By this time Holiyw-ood had 
growm with such prodigious 
speed that the old guard of 
residents was a minority group 
lost in a maze. It was estimated 
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in the Citizen in 1921 that half 
of the 6O5OO0 population of 
the suburb were connected in 
some ^vay with the movies. 
Most of the remaining 30,000 
— less than 5,000 of whom had 
been there ten years — profited 
in some indirect way by the 
movies’ presence. The fan- 
tastic increase in the value 
of real estate can be gauged 
from the fact that, in fifteen 
years, Boulevard frontage had 
risen from $50 to $750 a foot. 
Few could now deny that it 
was primarily the movies that 
had been responsible for this 
and for making the suburb 
famous. Willy-nilly, old-time 
residents were reminded of it 
by the daily sight of movies 
being photographed in the 
streets; of stars and magnates 
flaunting their wealth in fan- 
tastic pastel-colored, cloisonne- 
inlaid, imported limousines. 
Even the diehard Holly Leaves 
was beginning to go down 
with colors flying, and admit 
that the movies were after all 
important to the suburb. How 
could it keep off the front 
page so startling a fact as 
that “accompanied by a per- 
sonal letter from H. G. 
Wells, the English author 
and novelist, three books 
were sent from his New York 
publishers to Charlie Chap- 
lin, the comedian, w'-ho has 
placed them in his interesting 
bookcase”? 


Perhaps some of the movie 
people weren’t so bad. Sad 
to say the immaculate figure 
of Mary Pickford, to whom 
old-guarders had clung as at 
least one silver lining to the 
cloud over their community, 
had been dimmed by divorce. 
But then there was, for example, 
Bryant Washburn, who though 
a movie star was also a grand- 
nephew of the evangelist 
Dwight Moody. 

Invited to address the Men’s 
Club of the First Presbyterian 
Church on “The Relation of 
the Church and Motion Pic- 
tures”, Washburn said: 

The broader, more progressive 
element in the church, which 
is, fortunately, the predominating 
element, and the constructive, 
far-visioned men in motion 
pictures, are striving for a common 
goal — the betterment of social 
and spiritual conditions. 

Braving the possible indig- 
nation of diehard readers, 
Holly Leaves editorialized : 

In making Br^-ant Washburn 
their guest of honor . . . the 
Men’s Club of the First Presby- 
terian Church have taken a step 
toward the solution of one of 
Hollywood’s most serious pro- 
blems — that of bridging the chasm 
between the great mass of the 
local moving picture world and 
the rest of the community. . . . 
In the world of material things 
now so dominant in Hollywood’s 
progress, and in the realm of 
patriotic endeavor made so pro- 
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minent and so important by the 
%var, the moving picture element 
in Hollywood has proved the 
biggest asset of the community. 
And we confidently expect that 
the time will come when in the 


realm of the cultural, religious 
and other refining influences of 
Hollywood this same element 
will no longer be held as it often 
has been in the past, as a com- 
munity liability. 


II 


And THEN THE' deluge. 

First, Fatty Arbuckle, Then 
the murder of William Des- 
mond Taylor. Then the dope 
revelations following the death 
of Wallace fleid. And now the 
Cortland TDines shooting by 
Mabel Noriiiand’s chauffeur 
in Edna Purviance’s home. 

For the world of newspaper 
readers, the catalogue of 
sensational headline vice was 
complete. It was an unpre- 
cedentedly satisfying three- 
course meal of smart sin, made 
doubly appetizing by the fact 
that, through their shadow- 
shows, the chief sinners and 
suspects and sinned-againsts 
were like old friends to the 
whole world. It was as exciting 
as if Mr. Doakes, the grocer, 
who lived in the next block, 
had been caught injecting 
cocaine into his arm with 
one hand, shooting neighbor 
Jones with the other, and 
simultaneously seducing JVIrs. 
Glutz’ Susie. It was not im- 
portant that responsibility for 
Taylor’s death was never fixed, 
and that no jury could decide 
the fine point of whether 
besotted Rappe did or could 
acquiesce to her plump host. 
Gl ■ 


The people who by their 
dimes and quarters had put 
the Hollywood sinners where 
they were enjoyed watching 
them squirm. 

If the rest of the world was 
shocked and liked it, the oid- 
guarders of Hollyivood were 
less happy. There was no way 
for them to avoid being spat- 
tered by the dirt that was 
being flung from all sides at 
their community. There might 
be — there were — a Jekyll- 
Hollywood and a Hyde-Holly- 
wood, but both inhabited the 
same body. Was ail their 
endeavor to build a new 
Jerusalem in the Cahuenga 
Valley to end in a mudbath, 
which they must share with 
the sweepings of the play- 
actor gypsy tribe? 

For a time everyone v/as 
stunned. Less than ever, now 
that their suspicions about 
the film folks’ morals had 
become certainties, did the 
old-guarders want to have 
any truck with the inter- 
lopers. And the film folk, 
having long since fallen into 
the distressing habit of im- 
agining their incomes to be 
an accurate measure of their 
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importance to humanity^ felt 
that if they paused to give a 
lay neighbor an autograph it 
was an act of excessive con- 
descension. 

But nobody could dodge the 
fact that Hollywood was on. 
the spot and, as a city divided 
against itself, was in a weak 
defensive position. The film 
folk needed the old-guarders 
on their side as a buttress of 
unimpeachable morality. And 
the lay community was too 
small in relation to Hollywood 
as a whole, both numerically 
and economically, to be able 
to conduct a lone defence. (It 
has just been announced by 
Joseph M. Schenck that in 
2925? s$72,ooo,ooo will be 
spent by the motion picture 
industry in \vages and salaries 
— at least §20,000,000 in 
Hollywood alone— in addition 
to $65,000,000 on new build- 
ings, properties and equip- 
ment. In two years Hollywood 
bank clearances have almost 
doubled— for which the mo- 
tion picture industry is given 
almost sole credit.) 

Throughout 1922 such lay 
worthies as Dr. Snyder of the 
High School and Mrs. Carter, 
godmother of the Bowl, were 
castigating Hollywood for its 
lack of community spirit. As 
evidence of this, Dr. Snyder 
drew attention to the lament- 
able failure to support the plan 
for a Hollywood Y.M.C.A., 
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■which had .first been mooted 
ten years before.' but was still 
, a dream. But when movie- 
actor" Bert . Lytell • told the 
Hollywood Business Men’s 
Club ' that the ■ community 
‘'would' never come into its 
own until those of the moving 
picture world are taken as 
Just folks’ by their neighbors 
and so treated ”, lie was nearer 
the point. If he, was hinting 
that the film people would 
for a moment permit such 
familiarity from their mere 
mortal neighbors, he might 
have been accused of unseemly 
jesting. But that was not really 
important. What was vitally 
and immediately important 
was that at least for the benefit 
of the outside world, some 
such united front should be 
paraded. 

And so at length it came to 
be generally realized that all 
who disliked living in a com- 
munal mudbath must join 
forces to give Hollywood a 
front. On the one hand was 
Postmaster Hays leading the 
movie propaganda troupe, 
flashing his polysyllabic sabre 
and pointing out what a num- 
ber of happy, domesticated 
married couples the movies 
could boast (most of them 
have since separated or di- 
vorced, but they served their 
purpose at the time). On the 
other, but standing now 
shoulder to shoulder, were 
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leading: old-guarders and their ■ 
salaried hacks 5 valiantly thrust- 
ing at any .canard about Holly- 
wood morality that might raise 
its head. And by both allies 
Hollywood was now referred 
to as a community entire: a 
paradisical community into 
which a few ignoble elements 
had crept. (Much capital was 
made of the low crime record 
*of the suburb. It had never 
had a murder: Rappe had died 
in San Fi'anciscOj and Taylor 
lived a few blocks beyond the 
official Hollywood boundary.) 
Thus — on paper — ^were har- 
moniously blended Jekyll- 
Hoil^r^vood and Hyde-Hoily- 
wood in sucli compositions as 
the Hill-Snyder pamphlets dis- 
tributed gratis by the Security 
Bank : 

The Hollywood of the De 
Longpre garden was lovely. So 
is the Hollywood of Carrie Jacobs 
Bond, of the Pilgrimage Play, 
the Community Theater, Choruses 
and Orchestra. Likewise the Holly- 
wood of the Women’s Club, 
the Business Men’s Club, the 
Chamber of Commerce, the Art 
and Parent-Teachers’ Associations, 
the Masonic Club, the Athletic 
Club, the Country Club, the Boy 
Scouts and the Woodcraft League. 
. . . All the world knows WHO 
came out of Nazareth, and Holly- 
wood like Nazareth, has been 
vilified because GOOD has come 
out of it. . . . Hollywood is 

lighted by God’s own sun, so 
that pictures made in Hollywood 
may be said to be sunraysed. 
Transmuted into pictures the 
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sunshine of Hollywood is shipped 
'to ■ every continent and country 
and to the isles of the sea. And it 
is this sunny * product that is 
slowly but surely helping to make 
this sad old world into a better 
world. The sunshine factories 
of Hollywood will be hailed on 
all sides in time as benefactors 
of the race. 

Soon the battle shifted on to 
a new and more genteel front, 
and details of the scandals 
which had started it were 
moved into the background. 
For the reporter-investigators 
who streamed into town were 
so chagrined at their failure to 
find orgies in progress on 
Hollywood Boulevard, that 
they tore into the community 
and nominated it for cultural 
nadir of the western world. 
‘Tt has”, one said, “no art 
galleries, no museums, no in- 
stitutions of learning aside from 
primary schools and kinder- 
gartens ; nothing that makes 
for the slightest pretense to 
culture, civic or other*wise.” 
This was too much. With 
bitter sarcasm it was pointed 
out by the United Front 
that there was an art gallery 
right across the street — one 
flight up over a store — ^from 
where the author of this 
libel stayed. And the follow- 
ing further evidences of cul- 
ture were flung in the teeth 
of belittlers : 

That almost every couiitry 
town in America had a cinema 
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before a single movie studio 
was built in . Holly^vood. 

That Holly^vood at . that 
time was so select that ‘‘a 
Dakota farmer who \vished to 
settle there quit the town in 
disgust because he could find 
nO“One hanging around the 
stores or the post-office who 
chewed tobacco and spun 
yarns 'k 

That Dr. Snyder, principal 
of the High School, ^vas “the 
only principal of a public 
school in the country w^ho has 
the courage to open the first 
assembly of each school year 
with prayer”. 

That “tired from their day’s 
w’-ork in the studios, the actors 
have ^vithout fail presented the 
Pilgrimage Play every night in 
the week except Sunday for 
ten long summer weeks for 
several years”. 

The Plollywood Art Associa- 
tion, of which Mary Pickford 
was chairman; and the Pick- 
ford-sponsored “Our Club” 
of movie actresses, to wdiich 
“girls w^ho smoke or drink are 
ineligible for membership”. 

Community enterprises such 
as the Bowd, with its climactic 
celebration each Christmas Eve 
featuring wdiite-robed girls 
spotlighted on the surrounding 
hilltops: “The Christmas Ti'ee 
lights up to distant singing of 
Come Ail Ye Faithful, the 
multitude joins in singing, the 
pastor preaches on ‘A Real 
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Community Christmas ’ ; a feel- 
ing letter from the beloved 
Carrie Jacobs Bond is read; 
the exercises are closed by the 
reading of Joyce Kilmer’s 
'Trees’ by Conrad Nagel, the 
musical . voice of the great, 
actor carrying the words of 
the immortal poem to ' the 
outermost reaches of the mul- 
titude.” 

The superior type of resident : . 
“Men of fine culture and broad 
outlook” like ^Viiliam Gibbs 
McAdoo and “the city’s great- 
est benefactor”, aqueduct- 
builder William Mulhoiland 
. . . “ men who have attended 
and guided big affairs and 
who are ready as the poets to 
perceive the prodigious de- 
velopments ahead of us here 
in Holl>'\vood ”. 

Famous movie actors who 
“to use a homely phrase, are 
just folks”: and “architects of 
tomorrow’s films”, from whom 
in “the spirit of the old 
ca, thedral - builders ’ ’ w- ould 
“arise an industrial art to en- 
lighten the world”. 

A rich covey of poets whose 
very names w^ere madrigals: 
Orison Sw^ett Marden, Marah 
Ellis Ryan, Charles Wakefield 
Cadman, Rita Green Breeze, 
Esther Birdsall Darling, Carrie 
Jacobs Bond (“we've heard her 
sing 

I want to see the friends I love. 

The folks who understand, 
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Be in a world .a little' new. 

Near miles of untouched land. — 

and thenceafterward, ever, the 
silences of our hearts have been 
filled with happy echoes’’). 

'Writers of the eminence of 
Peter B. Kyne, Harry Leon 
Wilson, Rupert Hughes, Frank 
Condon, Perky Poore Sheehan, 
Gene Stratton Porter, Beulah 
Marie Dix, Adela Rogers St. 

* Johns, Frank H. Spearman 
(an illustl'ation here of a solid 
white house, captioned ‘Trank 
H. Spearman’s home proves 
that it pays to wite clean 
stories”); and a Mr. Ralph 
Waldo Trine, to sit with whom 
was to feel that “no modern 
talked to me at all, but one 
of the Magi, homeward bound, 
after having seen the Child in 
the Manger”. 


And now that the defenders of 
the faith came to enumerating 
the cultural and spiritual vir- 
tues of their community, it 
was a race between them as 
to who could become most in- 
toxicated with his own beauti- 
ful thoughts. In this race 
Postmaster Hays appeared for 
some time to be winning. But 
when, in 1923, Princess Rahme 
Haider lectured under the 
auspices of the Past Matrons’ 
Association of the Order of 
the Eastern Star, it was con- 
ceded that she had set a new 
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rhetorical mark for Holly- 
woodmen to shoot at : 

Nature made the people of 
Hollywood individual just as she 
made the Bowers spontaneous, 
truthful and free. They rise above 
tradition and custom, and as 
they rise, they throw the gar- 
landed ladder that tempts others 
to rise upward. That is why they 
are great and broad, for they 
follow their own highest instincts 
and never lose their individuality. 

Nor was this empty praise, 
for it was announced that 
the Princess, 

a native of Damascus and direct 
descendant of ancient Syrian 
House of Amaries (princesses), 
after an extensive lecture tour 
has decided to make Hollywood 
her home. Princess Rahme is a 
noted portrayer of Oriental life. 
She is both an entertainer and 
lecturer and, strange to say, is 
filled with the democratic ideals 
and aspirations that might seem 
farthest from the comprehension 
of a member of the old royal 
family of the historic and tyrannic 
East. . . . At 1551 North Western 
Avenue in its typical Oriental 
setting she has her shoppe, 
fashioned after the bazaars of 
the Orient and here in true Eastern 
style, in the costume of her native 
land, with frankincense floating 
amid the beautiful silk hangings 
and tapestries, the Princess is 
bringing the arts of Syria and 
Egypt. 

But all the champions of 
Hollywood have been left far 
behind now that Perky Poore 
Sheehan has published his 
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'' Hollywood As A World 
■Center''. Mr. Sheehan frankly 
admits that liis thoughts as 
from the hills he gazes, seeking 
inspiration, on Arbuckle’s bun- 
galoid home-town, are almost 
too sacred for utterance. For 
he knows that 

here is such a City of Refuge for 
writers of all kinds, dreamers of 
all kinds — not artists and philoso- 
phers only, but straight friends 
of humanity — as never the world 
has seen. . . , You reflect on 
what Hollywood has given you — 
the physical well-being, the tran- 
quillity of soul, the resurrection 
of hopes and visions, of faith, of 
charity — and you love this beauti- 
ful bestower of gifts with a love 
that is akin to a flaming sacred 
passion. It is like the passion of 
the saints for God. Like them, 
you would go out into the high- 
ways and preach the Gospel — 
spread the glad tidings — invite 
others to the feast. 

That great trees from little 
acorns grow — if we may call 
Fatty Arbuckie a little acorn 
— has never been more ex- 
quisitely demonstrated than in 
Mr. Sheehan's panegyric of 
Hollywood. Forgetting such 
mundane matters as rape, mur- 
der and dope, he soars into 
formerly unsuspected strato- 
spheres of pure beauty. Holly- 
wood suggests to him, he 
reveals, ‘‘not so much the 
Venice of the Doges nor die 
Athens of Pericles nor Byzan- 
tium the New Rome as it 
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does a combination of all 
these and that combination 
beautified, as if the combina- 
tion incl uded Bethlehem ' ' . 
Indeed, one has but to hear 
the “children singing in perfect 
harmony, say, at an Easter 
sunrise service in the Holly- 
wood Bowl”, to 

feel almost that this is the Primal 
Easter — or that' the world iS' at^ 
the dawn of a second Easter which 
will be the fulfilment of the 
first. . . . The truth back of this 
communal life that reveals itself 
in the Bo\vl is even greater. It 
is the earnest of a new race, an 
evolving religion, the first stirring 
of a civilization that will mean 
not only the coming of a Golden 
Age like that of Ancient Greece 
but a second and universal Advent, 

The land over which Mr. 
Sheehan broods is 

rich beyond the dreams of the 
conquistadores; but richer yet 
in the spiritual values that the 
settlers — the migrant Aryans- — 
have brought with them like the 
seeds of a precious fruit and here 
made to flourish. . . . It is of 
this racial movement — it is of 
this supreme migration and con- 
summation of Aryan energy — 
that Holbwood is at once the 
symbol and the acme. Back of 
the phenomenon of Hollywood’s 
rise is the noumenon of the Aryan 
soul. 

. . . You can imagine the 
ancestors of this community of 
ours a shepherd clan, ages ago, 
in some mountain valley of 
Central Asia, in those days there 
were still traditions of a migration 
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from the moon, of tiie'ma,rvels that 
were done in Atlantis. Into this 
legendary mould a new idea 
struck root and prospered. The 
tall men debated it at night around 
their camp-fireSj dreamed of it 
as they lay awake guarding their 
flocks out under the stars. From 
all the old mystery and magic 
would come something greater 
still — a world entire fashioned 
to the heart and mind of man. 

It was this dream that moved 
them to follow the sun. They 
have followed it — ever since: 
through the great periods of 
ancient Persia, of Athens and 
Alexandria, Carthage and Rome, 
Paris and London. It is this dream 
that is being realized to-day in 
the Pacific Southwest, in Los 
Angeles, in Hollywood. 

. . . It is a feeling that comes 
to you when you look down on 
Hollywood from some friendly 
hill. No one could look down on 
these glittering bungalows without 
the sentiment that they shelter, 
if not a new race, at least the 
consummate product of a great 
stock now come to its full maturity. 

. . . They are pleasant folk, 

these neighbors of yours in Holly- 
wood. They speak English. They 
are never suspicious or surprised 
when you address them. They 
keep their own places beautiful 
and are concerned with the beauty 
of the street. They . are lovers of 
flowers and birds. They are 
kind to dogs and cats. They sur- 
pass the world in the splendor 
of their public schools . . . There 
is very little poverty in Hollywood. 
Such as there is may be regarded 
as part of the unnecessary baggage 
the migrants have brought with 
them — baggage they will soon 
discard along with the cramped 
notions, the hard beliefs and 
disbeliefs that were part of their 


pack when they reached here . . . 
It is safe to -say that there is no 
old age in Hollywood. Old people 
come here, shoals of them. . . . 
They were old when they came 
here and painfully aware of the 
fact. But somehow — as deftly 
as the passing of a cloud— old 
age was gone. Life again was the 
beautiful thing they had once 
imagined it to be. 

A big wind of the spirit has 
carried the shepherd-clan’s leaders 
high and it has carried them far. 
There has been a selective process. 
This is their la^.t migration. Here 
in Hollywood they are setting up 
their last altars, pitching their 
last camp on this earth . . . The 
air is vibrant with a racial paean. 
These people of Holi^^wood are 
the Aryan last and best. They 
have found their ultimate goal. 
They have come to the end of the 
V/est. 

There is a basis for this new-race 
statement in the Ancient Wisdom. 
Let scientists measure skulls. Here 
in the Southwest we are beholding, 
so students of the occult tell us, 
the rise of the Sixth Sub-race in 
the Fifth Root-race of the world’s 
long evolution. One of the dis- 
tinguishing attributes of this new 
species will be the conscious use 
of the metaphysical to which we 
have referred. The new people, 
it seems, are to be more closely 
linked than ever were we with 
Omniscience, All-Power, Love. 

Lest his readers should imag- 
ine it is paradise itself, and 
not Fatty Arbuckle’s Holly- 
wood, that he is hymning, 
Mr. Sheehan admits that there 
are some movie producers 
present for whom ‘‘Hollywood 
has a rather contemptuous 
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foi' it measures where between the two hides 
the shy little truth about 
HoII}^vood. 

... . , . . , 
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attitude . . , for it measures 
them not by how much they 
make but what they make'h 
But ''the priests of Moloch 
arc not for long*’; they offer 
no real obstacle to Holly- 
wood's development as "a 
community in the highest 
meaning of the word — a com- 
mingling of . free spirits in 
spontaneous association for 
nnutiial benefit, a group-life 
oi men and '^romen to the 
ends of 

V\iiy? Simply because 

^ there is perhaps a greater gulf 

*.tie IS a law of natural selection than could be found amnviiere 
tes the setting of . 


It is a checkerboard 
bungalows strewn under the 
perpetual sun across a valley 
rvhich, a quarter-century ago, 
was half virgin desert and half 
primitive farms. The great 
majority of the bungalows, like 
the great majority of their 
inhabitants, have .been hero 
less than a dozen years. And' 
though between the richest 
and the poorest inhabitants 
there is perhaps a greater gulf : 


x.-niwi ^ natural selection than could be found amnvliere 

HolIylJol the world, all alike are of 
of creative minds that are function- ^tensely individualist men- 
>ng here the of t'liity. All are heartily opposed 

the community is so intprw'^liiiit to anv commingling of free 
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mg here the wave"'of“^vIki^<^n 

is so inten^?^ 
comparative few of the 
thousands who come here can 

remain. . - Will the evil-mfnded 
the gross-cmotionalists, finally be 

driven from oe 


. . vein, but tho { even 

point is already dear: that to ^ 

w hen better smoke-screens are so ."^t) by the miracle of 

rnade., Pfnlixn^rr^r^^ ■ ■ '^^^nng.: land ■ ^ values.' ''The 


to anv ^ ^ 

' .spirits m spontaneous associa- 
'^'l^aibr mutual benefit”. They , 
are because daily 

how anyone^lltfl ‘1- 

l.,ot .. j""'-’ .'^te for con- 
iuck and a distasti. k„ „„ „ 

structive ivork, cari*’^ 
baked-bean diet one 
throwing caviare to the 
the next._ ' 

To an impecunious lay in^ 
habitant that can happen (even 
the poorest has a few dollars 
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made W n ^“^i^e-s^reens are 
theS’ will make 

hack of 

these limpid phrases lies the 

mid °r “modern Sodom 
and Gomorrah”. And some- 


xctxiu lvalues. The 

service that is most lavishly- 
rewarded by society is, he 
finds, to buy a piece of 
must, of course, 
be the right piece~and keep 
tt for a while in a drawer. 
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• To an indigent prospector 
for movie gold it can happen 
(and hei'e there is poverty : 
in 1921 Holly Leaves modestly 
estimated the number of young 
iiim aspirants actually starving 
in Hollywood at 3,000) by 
the miracle of ^'stardom”. 
Society practically doesn’t have 
enough money to reward him 
or her for the service of 
possessing the thighs you’d 
love to touch, the lips you’d 
love to kiss. 

Life in Hollywood, then, is 
a battle to the death, as no- 
wdiere else, for limousines and 
lapis-lazuli lavatories ; each 
man for himself, no quarter 
given or expected, and every- 
thing goes. The code of 
values is as shadowy off 
the movie screen as on it. 
Even those in Hollywood’s 
principal industry who actually 
do the work — and they are, 
of course, the lowest-paid — are, 
after ail, only producing 
shadows. 

Tribute flowing in from every 
corner of the earth has made 
the community an immensely 
wealthy one. On what does it 
spend its communal wealth? 
The answer to that, even 
though in public expenditure 
Hollywood is grouped with 
the greater community of Los 
Angeles, must be the barometer 
of the suburb’s '‘community 
spirit”. 

The park and public trans- 
Gi 
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portation situations are in- 
structive here. Enoimous as 
the distances to be covered 
are, bus and street car services 
are almost laughable; the few 
vehicles that run are jammed 
like cattle trucks. 

As for parks, Hollywood 
does not possess so much as 
one to call its own, although 
the entire suburb has growm 
up since the dawn of public 
enlightenment about city plan- 
ning. From street to street, 
mile after mile it has spread, 
and never once has the voice 
of profit been effectively inter- 
rupted by the voice of public 
amenity. That many residential 
streets have trees bordering 
the sidewalks is due largely 
to the foresight of Horace 
Wilcox, Hollywood’s founder. 
But not only has every effort 
to get a public park been 
thwarted; the trees planted 
along Hollywood Boulevard 
and other streets by Wilcox 
have been, and are still being, 
uprooted because stores com- 
plain they interfere with the 
view of their windows and 
signs. The voice of citizens 
opposed to this policy has been 
raised unceasingly, but it has 
ever been a still, small voice 
and nobody has listened. In 
vain Pro Bono Publico writes 
to Holly Leaves about the 
"irretrievable spoiling of Holly- 
wood Boulevard . . . the 

commonplace little stores . . . 
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the uprooting of trees, the lack 
of planning’’, and weeps for 
“the glory that was Holly- 
wood”. When the authorities 
were about to build a fine new 
library on the Boulevard, they 
refused to buy available extra 
land for a park because “a 
library has nothing to do with 
parks”. A sympathetic liberal 
plutocrat offered ten acres 
as a gift to the city for a park; 
it was rejected because of 
“impossible conditions imposed 
by the donor”. (One of the 
conditions was that no war 
memorial be placed, and no 
war demonstration held, there.) 
A park bond-issue was planned 
which would cost taxpayers 
$6 a year on each §10,000 
worth of property. This oppor- 
tunity — possibly the first 
offered in many years where 
taxpayers would get exactly 
what they paid for — ^was 
ignored. The record shows 
in all Hollywood history only 
one triumph for the protagon- 
ists of Land for the Public. 
That was in 1920, when a 
tiny triangle was bought by 
the city at the junction of 
Hollywood Boulevard and Ver- 
mont for the installation of a 
public lavatory. 

Mary Pickford led a More 
Trees Movement against “the 
commercial vandalism that 
seemed to be settling down on 
Hollywood”. But so indignant 
are the majority of wealthy 
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citizens against the suggestion 
that green and shady places 
should be made easily access- 
ible to the poor at the common 
expense, that, an, anti-park' 
movement was formed with 
hundreds of members. Recently 
it gathered for a triumphant 
last meeting, ' the final , park: 
plan having been successfully 
defeated, , Mrs. Theodore.' 
Roberts read a letter by her 
husband, one of the wealthiest 
movie stars, saying 'that parks 
were not needed in Hollywood 
for “ail Hollywood is a park”. 
That is a clear statement of 
the nature of Hollywood’s 
“community spirit”. If a man 
cannot wrest from his fellow- 
citizens, by hook or crook, 
the price of a car — or has not 
a sufficiently glib tongue to 
get one on credit — let him 
walk. If he cannot afford a 
garden, let him put his children 
to play in the street. 

Those reporters who, sent 
in search of the truth about 
Arbuckle’s home- town, gave 
it a score of zero in cultural 
and community consciousness, 
were a trifle over-hasty. They 
should have observed that, 
here as in every go-ahead 
community, there are points 
where culture and public 
amenity overlap profit and 
consequently flourish. Schools 
and libraries? You can hardly 
walk three blocks without com- 
ing on one. Never can the 
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City Fathers build too many, 
for their greatest pleasure in 
life is to invite bids from 
contractors for , expensive 
undertakings: the higher the 
bids, the better they like it.;' 
What the citizens pay for 
are ciiitural edifices capable 
of withstanding .the buffetings 
of centuries, ' What ^ the'y get 
are edifices which., will fkll 
'Over at a tremor from an 
earthquake' in ..China, enabling 
the Gity ^ Fathers to spend still 
more of tile people’s money 
on the, people’s enlightenment. 
Nor can the Fathers .under- 
stand what — unless it be bol- 
shevism’— lies . behind ' the 
protest meetings of poor 
citizens regarding the public 
transportation services. Have 
not these persons of little 
substance been provided with 
the most elegant and costly 
concrete sidewalks in the world 
on which to walk? Are not 
these sidewalks illuminated by 
electroliers, the handsomeness 
of which is the envy of nations? 
Such ingratitude w'ould be 
shattering, were it not for 
the slight consolation of the 
commissions paid by the suc- 
cessfully bidding contractors. 

As for culture, those 
iconoclastic reporters did not 
see it because they looked 
in the wrong places. In the 
movie world, of course, they 
hardly thought it worth while 
to look. In the lay community 


they may have been misled 
by such portents as the 1921 
citizens’ meeting to consider 
proposals for establishing a 
Hollywood '‘Greenwich 
Village” artists’ colony, when 
irate' protestants said this 
'' would bring an objectionable 
moral element in”. (Promoters 
of .the colony very properly 
replied that “ if such happened, ' 
the police would take care 
of it”.) But it is only among the 
lesser fry, the small bungalow 
people, that this attitude to- 
ward Art exists. In the higher 
brackets, the “ commodiGus 
residence” and. “pleasing treed 
estate” group, there has 
latterly grown up a yearning 
for Alt which might be called 
morbid. And it is among these 
people, and particularly in 
activities , appertaining to Art, 
that we find the little flower of 
“community spirit” budding 
in Hollywood. The suburb 
has attracted quite a number 
of wealthy but liberal-minded 
persons who, having made a 
, comfortable pile elsewhere and 
come to die off in the sun, 
amuse ' themselves collecting 
from their other rich friends 
donations for Artistic enter- 
prises. And these pretty 
dreams, if they cut across 
nobody’s front-line trenches 
in the battle for dollars, some- 
times — as the Bowl and Pil- 
grimage Play, for instance 
— come true. 
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This Art.“Consciousness in the 
higher social strata of Holly- 
wood possibly owes its inten- 
sity to the inferiority complex 
induced by the universal 
association of the suburb’s 
name with movies. Thus we 
note that no London publica- 
tion is more ready with quotes 
within which to confine ‘^The 
movies” and ^The films” than 
the manifestos of the Holly- 
wood Art Association. And we 
find the MacDoweil Club of 
Allied Arts organizing aii- 
MacDowell concerts in aid of 
‘‘a beautiful sylvan tract among 
the hills and canyons of this 
charming Southland, with rus- 
tic cabin studios for the use of 
artists, scattered among its 
leafy trees, and a thoroughly 
congenial atmosphere of cul- 
ture and artistic inspiration 
permeating the environment”. 
The patrons of such cultural 
objectives live in surroundings 
that leave no doubt of tlieir 
devotion to Art. Holly Leaves 
thus describes the home of 
one Muse-enslaved spinster: 
'‘Eighteen rooms . . . Many 
large outdoor pools . • . Big 
inner court with lily pond 
. . . Gold tinted walls through- 
out the home , , . An Egyp- 
tian wall containing apertures, 
similar to the early walls in 
Egypt. This extends from the 
house to the garage and is 
understood to be designed for 
use as kennels . , . The entire 
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place is stately and reminis- 
cent of a dignified estate of 
an ancient Greek ruler.” 
(The Citizen described the 
same house as “modernized 
Aztec”.) 

But it was in Dr. Mann’s 
castellated home, The Mannor, 
that in the preceding article 
we observed this sacred feeling 
for Art beginning to grow. 
And still to-day the Muses 
make their chief Southern 
California home under the 
good Doctor’s battlements. The 
artistic fare provided at The 
Mannor musicales continues, 
like the guests, to become more 
rarefied and distinguished. A 
recent musicale was ' ‘ tendered 
Dr. Stephen Stewart Bruce, 
world famous American bari- 
tone who has appeared before 
all the crowned heads of 
Europe”, who was “loaded 
with jewels by Czar Nicholas ”, 
and whom “former Kaiser 
William of Germany made 
liis'- official court .singer 
Bet^veen ditties it was an- 
nounced that the next musicale 
would be in honor of “Mon- 
seigneur Robert Rapallo, of 
Rome, Italy, who will appear 
in his full papal vestments”. 
And then Dr. Mann revealed 
that Dr. Bruce would “make 
The Mannor the musical art 
center of America, A large 
opera house will be built 
where an all-i\merican opera 
company will sing only Ameri- 
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■ can operas. And here will be 
founded the Mannor Conser- 
vatory of Master Arts and 
American Institute of Music, 
Drama, Painting, Sculpture 
and Classic Dancing’’. If there 
were any more Master Arts, 
Dr. Mann did not think them 
worth mentioning. 

No one will deny that these 
doings are all very artistic 
. indeed. It may be true that 
nobody ^answering the else- 
where-accepted description of 
''artist” has yet appeared in 
Hollywood. But certainly the 
ground is being well prepared 
against the eventuality of his 
arrival. 

So devoted to the higher 
culture are Hollyw^ood’s 
wealthier citizens — and that 
includes the more refined of 
the movie plutocrats — that the 
smell of reality is something 
they are too delicate to bear. 
The goal they have set them- 
selves is to forget the vex'y 
existence of poverty, dirt, death, 
disease and ugliness. They 
came to California to "escape 
from the elements”, and they 
have been busy escaping from 
things ever since. Thus, no- 
where have Christian Science 
swamis and other vendors of 
mind-over-matter panaceas 
found a richer market for 
their wares. By means of such 
doctrines the wealthy, secure 
in their sunkissed, palm-girt 
estates, fortify themselves 
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against any unpleasant reali- 
ties that may intrude upon 
them. (If someone should faint 
from starvation on the street, 
that would of course be a 
scene for a movie.) But at the 
same time they leave no stone 
unturned to keep unpleasant- 
ness at a distance. The "com- 
munity spirit” is noisily in 
evidence, for example, when- 
ever a cemetery is proposed for 
any location where it might 
obtrude the thought of death 
upon the meditations of "pro- 
perty-owners”. As far back as 
1900 there was a fearsome 
outcry over - the Hollywood 
Cemetery on Santa Monica 
Boulevard. Even when, in 
1920, a cemetery was proposed 
far out along the San Francisco 
highway to the north (on the 
ground that corpses had to be 
put somewhere) an indignantly- 
worded protest was drawn up. 
"Funeral processions,” it was 
declared, "would necessarily 
pass through the principal 
business streets of Hollywood 
, , . and streets exclusively 
residential, upon which beauti- 
ful homes have been built — 
greatly to the injury of the 
owners of these homes”; and 
"the location of the cemetery, 
in a region already under high 
improvement as country estates, 
residences and Country Clubs, 
would work a great injury to 
the owners of these places, 
would prevent further im- 
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provement and injure values 
of property’'. 

In 1922 began an exodus of 
Hollywood plutocrats to the 
new neighboring city of Beverly 
Hills. Holl^’^vood was now so 
full of poor or humbly-off 
people that the finest incanta- 
tions did not suffice to purify 
the air. Beverly Hills was to 
be a beautiful residential com- 
munityj properly planned with 
wide vistas and space left for 
parks and gardens. The parks 
and gardens were to be for 
the residents to look at as 
they floated by in their 
limousines. The exclusion from 
the city of all except winners 
in the dollar-battle ensured 
that the parks w^ould never 
actually be used, Conrad Nagel, 
Christian Scientist movie actor 
and one of the leading Beverly 
Hills citizens, is heading a 
movement to build a wall 
around this garden city. 
may never be built,” he says, 
''but figuratively it is always 
there, keeping out much of 
this fusion some call progress, 
and keeping in the peace and 
happiness and beauty we all 
love and cherish.” 


Against this background is 
manufactured that shadow- 
product which claims the atten- 
tion of more millions of people 
for more of their leisure horn's 
than anything before it in 
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man's histoty. From this quaint 
suburb are exported to the 
world Hollyw^ood kiss-close- 
ups, pretty Hollywood thighs 
and twaddle and glycerine ■ 
tears, filling Holl^Tvood pockets 
with gold and the minds of 
humanity 'with libidinous 
thoughts or no thoughts at all. . ' 
■It is said that Hollywood' 
was first selected as movie- 
making headquarters because, 
of the climate and the variable 
scenery \vithin easy reach. 
To-day most films are made 
entirely in studios. But Holly- 
wood is still the ideal location 
for the movie factories. Movie- 
making is a branch, to-day the 
most important one, of the 
international dope trade. In 
order that movies should con- 
tinue to fulfil their function 
they must be made far from 
what the ordinary man and 
woman know as the realities 
of life. Pcriect for this purpose 
is the Los Angeles atmosphere, 
swarming with s\vamis, crawl- 
ing with Christian Science, 
alive with osteopaths, saturated 
with sunshine. 

It is the right background 
for the movie-makers to live 
against. And why should we 
expect them, from whose minds 
it is essential that realistic 
thinking be banished, to apply 
in their sexual and general 
conduct such elementary prac- 
tical wisdom as humanity has 
been able to acquire? Their 
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whole life is a dream. In a apparent a pale soup^on of 
dizzy dream they rise from homosexuality. Sometimes, 
spittoon-cleaner to millionaire ; greatly daring, a magnate 
in an equally dizzy dream they newly come from the bordels 
soon make the return journey, of Paris entertains his friends 
Without regard to their quali- to an exhibition of technical 
ications, their needs or their vagaries. And it ail makes 
standards, society has rained them desperately miserable, 
fabulous wealth upon them. They pretend to themselves 
If it asks them to fight like that they fall in love, but they 
animals for its wealth, it must never really believe it, because 
hot be surprised if they behave they know physical attraction 
like animals after they have is ephemeral and they are too 
won it. introverted to be capable of 

Let those people calm them- mental affinity. They are pro- 
selves who are aroused by the fessional illusionists and the 
Strange Tales from Hollywood first requirement of them is 
to jealousy, or to moral in- that they keep trying to de- 
dignation (which is perhaps lude themselves, 
the same thing) , or even And this post - Ar buckle 
merely to inquisitiveness. outcry against Hollywood, 

No new vices have been meaning the little group of 
invented by the sudden mil- suddenly-wealthy movie enter- 
lionaires of movie. Indeed, tainers who happen to live in 
every connoisseur of vice from that puritanical suburb: will 
advanced centers who visits it change their parlor sports? 
the suburb declares himself No. It will merely make the 
grieved by the elementary players more careful to draw 
nature of Hollywood parlor down the shades, 
sports. They get drunk — with And their neighbors, the 

alcohol. They dope—with co- drab little laymen of the 
caine and hashish. They couple suburb, will continue to 
in the manner of the lesser wonder, and to hate, and 
rodents. Flere and there is to envy. 
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Ever singe the four-day picnic. Old Si. had had 
a thought growing in his head : To follow the aqueduct and 
find the Owens River gold that had been taken from 
him, that had been the centre and bloodstream of his life. 
You could steal a river but you couldn’t Idli it or hide it: 
no, sir, not the Owens River. 

Where once the river had tumbled and gurgled past Old 
Si’s ranch, there hadn’t for a long time been anything but 
a dry watercourse between the twin rows of willows and 
reeds through which the breeze blew mockingly. The 
watercourse wound on down the valley to the lake, which 
was mostly dry salt-caked fiats now. The Betsy Baker ^ which 
used to whistle as it puffed across the lake, had long since 
been beached by the receding waters, had lain for a w^hile 
drunkenly on her side and had been broken up. Old Si 
had gradually sold off his cattle as the great greenness, 
which he and his father and David had made out of the 
desert, returned to desert again. 

The only time the river ever put in an appearance outside 
Old Si’s door now was when, in the flood-time, more water 
came down than the Los Angeles aqueduct could hold. 
Then it came swooshing down the old stream just to remind 
Old Si of the way it used to be. He would go and wander by 
the hour up and down the bank, oblivious of the hundreds of 
mosquitoes buzzing around, letting the sound of the water seep 
into him as though his brain were the throat of a thirsty man. 

At the point between Big Pine and Independence where 
Los Angeles had diverted the river, the road ran along 
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the far western side : of the valley, and the river ran on the 
other side. The aqueduct intake could be reached down a 
little side road crossing the valley. Most of the Owens 
Valley people had been there. The Los Angeles men were 
scared of their grim faces when they approached. All night 
a guard sat in a tower beside the intake, with a great 
blinding searchlight from a Hollywood movie studio, so 
powerful that it picked out cars on the road two miles away. 
Old Si had not been there, but he knew just what had been 
done with his river. It flowed for a while down the open 
' canal only a few yards from the old river-bed. Then it was 
led across the valley into a great concrete ditch hugging 
the lower western slopes. At one point the ditch, swinging 
eastward with an escarpment of the mountain, almost 
hun’g over the road. There was a spillway here for emergency 
control of excessive water. Finally the water started on its 
way to San Fernando Valley through the great pipe which 
could be seen winding away over the mountains. 

It was at the spillway that the picnic took place. It was 
a fine picnic while it lasted, which was four days. Not all 
the population of Owens Valley turned out for it. There 
were those who, already set on retiring or leaving the district, 
had voluntarily sold out and were grateful for the chance 
that brought them higher prices for their land than they 
could normally have expected. The Los Angeles aqueduct 
had been operating over ten years. The city was in the 
market for all the land in the valley, and was offering 
good prices as values went in such a place. But many 
ranchers would not sell, either for plain sentimental reasons, 
or not knowing where else they could go to farm under 
familiar conditions, or because they resented the trickery 
and intimidation used against them. Above or below the 
aqueduct intake, all were in the same beached boat. The 
city wanted not some of the water, but all. It wasn’t satisfied 
with the river, but dug wells all over the valley to get the 
sub-surface water too. Its armed men had torn out the 
dams in tributaries of the river which diverted water into 
irrigation canals. They had dynamited holes in their own 
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aqueduct wall. The holes were easily repaired; the credit 
of the valley ranchers, not so easily. The ranchers were 
drawn together by a deep, spontaneous craving for justice. 
They saw the fruits of their toil being stolen from them. 
It all culminated in a picnic. The people of the valley 
picnicked around the spillway for four days. 

But first, because it is pleasant to picnic to the sound of 
a waterfall, they opened the spillway. Children played 
games by the rushing torrent and the grown people chatted 
in little excited groups. Old Si went every day and sat on 
the ground looking at the waterfall, laughing till- the tears ■ 
ran down his creased old cheeks. He thought of all the 
miles and miles of huge piping and canal and tunnel which 
it had taken all those thousands of men years to build across 
the mountains and the desert— all dry now, because the 
people of Owens Valley wanted the water to make pleasant 
music for their picnic. 

The Sheriff came to take the picnickers’ names, which 
were given proudly. Now and again Los Angeles officials 
would come up in groups, address the picnickers and ask 
them to go home. The picnickers laughed. The young men 
laughed quietly, standing with their feet firm on the ground 
around the spillway, their arms crossed on their chests. 
The little children laughed shrilly and bolder ones suggested 
that the officials should find themselves a block and run 
around it. But the one who laughed loudest and longest 
was Old Si. 

But of course the picnic couldn’t last for ever. On the 
fourth day the city had sent emissaries to say that, if every- 
one would return home peacefully, there would be a full 
investigation of their grievances. 

There had already been investigations by the city. They 
were fine except that Owens Valley residents had been ex- 
cluded from giving evidence. Sworn testimony had been taken 
that three times as much Owens River water had been 
supplied to San Fernando Valley ranches as to the City of 
Los Angeles. It had been asserted and not denied that 
Mulholland himself, who built the aqueduct, owned some 
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of the San Fernando Valley .land which ■ the . aqueduct 
had boosted nine figures in value. It was for this that the 
taxpayers of Los Angeles had spent $2530005000. 

■But despite aU this, some of the picnickers clung to the 
hope that truth and the City. Fathers of Los Angeles might 
not be for ever strangers. The picnic came , to an end. 
The people went home to their desiccated, decrepit ranches. 
Once again the river proceeded’ on its long westward 
journey. While hopes for the investigation faded, dyiiamitings 
of the aqueduct increased. Armies of detectives and strong- 
arm men , came into ■ the vaUey. Cars' were stopped on the. 
roads. Fights were frequent and a kind of martial law existed., 

" The people of Los Angeles read in their newspapers that 
the grasping, illiterate, un-America.n , people of Owens 
Valley had gone berserk but that the forces of progress 
and civilization had ' the situation under control, , 

It was pure sentiment on Si’s part that he hadn’t sold out 
years before. River or no river, his ranching days were, 
over. He had a few thousand dollars to show for them. 
He was an old man, nearly into, his . eighties, although an 
unusually active one. The cross at Lone Pine commemo- 
rating his wife, whose fertility was the fertility of the valley 
soil with the river on it, was covered deep in moss. David 
and another son and a daughter were dead. The other son 
and three daughters were living in Canada and in the eastern 
states, all of them in cities. There had been suggestions 
that Old Si should sell out and go east to end his days. But 
the idea of leaving California was to him unthinkable. 
The loneliness of life in the decaying ranch-house, with 
only a couple of Indians for company, was not so great as 
would be the loneliness of life in some city of the east. 

But soon after the four-day picnic, Old Si had a surprise 
visit from his grandson, Don. He hadn’t seen Don since the 
boy left the valley in 1907 with David. He took a fancy to 
him. 

It seemed to Don that living thus alone with his 
memories, seeing his life work slowly undone by the man- 
made drought, had already begun to soften Old Si’s brain. 
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He'd always been eccentric about the river, talked of ir as 
‘‘gold". Now he talked as if it were a living creature: 
almost as if it were a beautiful young wife, who had been 
snatched from him. He was too old to possess the wife any 
more now. But she was his, he had the right to her society 
and companionship. So Don, whose efforts to make Old 
Si quit the valley and come to live in Los Angeles had till 
then been fruitless, tried a new tack. 

'"If you came to live near Uncle Ed’s place in Holly- 
wood," he said to Old Si, jokingly, "you’d have your river 
right beside you." The river was like a stolen wife to Olcf 
Si, Don reflected. So surely he’d rather be near^the wife 
herself, captive though she was, than live with the bed she 
used to lie in. 

"How’s that?" asked Old Si. 

"Well, the latest dam built by this bird Mulholland to 
store the Owens River water after it comes from the San 
Fernando reservoirs is half a mile from Uncle Ed’s, in 
Weid Canyon right above the middle of Hollywood. From 
what people say, the dam wasn’t necessary, any more than 
it was necessary to take the whole Owens River from where 
God put it. They’ve already laid out more dams than 
two Owens Rivers could fill. But they just like to build dams, 
and the majority of the taxpayers are too busy to bother 
about it. They say that one fellow, who paid $2,000 to get 
expert opinions on the necessity for the Hollywood darn, 
took it to Mulholland and all he got in reply was, "I’ve 
decided to build a dam there ’. Then this fellow asked him 
if he could build a dam that could withstand any earth- 
quake. Mulholland w’^ent up like an exploding balloon and 
said he could. Not that there’s any chance of an earthquake 
in Hollywood. Tell you what I think: Mulholland built 
that dam specially so you could come and live in Hollywood 
and have your relations and your river to keep you com- 
pany." 

Old Si was amused by the way Don talked; he liked the 
independent way the boy’s mind seemed to work. He 
didn’t think much of the idea of living in Los Angeles. 
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He’d probably go crazy in a week of city life.' But here was a 
■fine chance to make a reality of his whim: to follow his river 
along the aqueduct, and see for himself how it was doing. 
He knew that, though his river was in bondage, it was 
still working far across the mountains, fertilizing desert 
soil and making the earth bring forth its bounty. 

So when Don headed out of the Owens Valley for Los 
Angeles, Old Si rode with him. 

- Old Si had never visited the city before. He had heard 
about it, and nothing he had heard made him want to go. 
His instinct had always been to be suspicious of anything 
coming from a city. What had happened in the valley had 
sharfiened the edge of that scepticism and added fear, the 
kind of fear a man has for a rattlesnake. Don saw at once 
that the idea of Si living in the city was absurd. It seemed 
as if the old man couldn’t breathe properly until, on 
the second day, Don drove him out to San Fernando 
Valley. 

In the city the old fellow clung in a pathetic way to the 
handle of the car door. But the moment they got out into 
the open country again his whole body relaxed. They drove 
first to the reservoirs where the Owens River aqueduct 
ended. The water lay there placidly in great grey-blue 
sheets on which a fierce sun beat down. 

It was a lonely spot where Old Si’s raped wife, his old 
friend, his gold, was imprisoned. For a long time they sat 
in the stationary car and Old Si looked at the water lying 
there. 

The sun was beginning to relax westward when Don 
started the car again and drove in the direction of San 
Francisquito Canyon. They left the main highway beyond 
Saugus and drove in a swirl of dust across the desert. 
Skirting a range of hills and diving through a little pass 
they came to the bare, splendid majesty of the canyon. 

''This is where they’re building the next dam,” Don said. 
"Up at the top of this canyon,” 
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A few adobe houses could be seen dotted about. In the 
distance, on the floor of the canyon, a herd of cows and some 
horses grazed. It was very quiet. A warm evening breeze 
stirred the chaparral. The mountains framing the scene 
faded into empurpled haze where the sun was setting. 

Don was conscious of Si’s stillness. Glancing sideways 
he caught something in the old man’s eyes which he vaguely 
remembered from many years ago. Si was gazing at a little 
creek of water which ran down the middle of the canyon 
floor. They drove on up the twisting gradient for a couple 
of miles and rounded an escarpment. Ahead; overalled 
men moved among a great litter of machinery and dusty 
lorries and cement bags. The men were knocking off work 
for the day and strolling in twos and threes toward the 
huts which were scattered about — evidently their quarters 
during the dam building. Don brought the car to a halt 
where they could see the beginning of the dam’s foundations. 

^'That’s where they’re going to keep your gold,” he 
laughed. 

Si had a good look and blew down his nose. One of the 
workmen came by the car and Don engaged him in conver- 
sation. ''She’ll have 200 feet of w^ater behind there,” the 
workman told them. "Make a lake four miles back 
from here. There’ll be a powerhouse on top of her.” 

"See,” Don said, "how generous the Los Angeles tax- 
payer is. He spent twenty-five millions for the aqueduct, 
and now a few more millions for the dam, and then he hands 
it over to a private power company to make blue-sky profits 
selling him the electricity.” 

They drove back down to where the houses were. There 
was a community of Navajo Indians there, fine husky 
fellows with some soft-eyed squaws and a few sparrow-like 
papooses hopping about. Old Si got out and chatted with 
some of the Indians. They said there were several hundred 
people altogether living in the canyon, whites and Mexicans 
and Indians. The Indians had only recently arrived. 
They had been brought by Harry Carey, the movie actor 
and rancher, who had a big place himself in the canyon 
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and was trying to reconsti'uct a western trading-post as 
of the old days. ' 

Old Si didn’t want to leave. He got on well with the 
Indians and felt more at home than he’d done in years. 
One of them said that this was the first place where gold 
had been discovered in California, away back in the 
’thirties. 

It wasn’t at all the same, it was artificial in a way, and 
yet this settlement in the canyon reminded Si of Owens 
Valley as it had been during his early years. That 
was funny, considering that it was just there, 250 miles 
away from Owens Valley, that it had been decided to 
imprison Si’s stolen river. 

They lingered till long after dark. It was past midnight 
when they got back to Los Angeles. Old Si did not seem 
to be tired at all by the long day’s outing. Don said good 
night to him and the old man’s eyes were gleaming like 
stars. 

Old Si returned next day to Owens Valley. The day after 
that he notified the Los Angeles land-purchasing agent 
that he was ready to sell his property. 

When he left Owens Valley for the last time, his two 
Indians came with him. They headed for Los Angeles but 
they did not come as far as the city. Before Saugus they 
turned off the highway to San Francisquito Canyon. And 
there Old Si and his two Indians built a small adobe house. 

The creek ran down past Old Si’s new place. It was only 
a trickle compared with what his lost river had been. Si 
liked to wander up and down listening to it tinkle as it ran 
down. But better he liked to get himself a ride on one of the 
lorries up to where the dam was slowly rearing its great 
pyramided wall. He lounged about up there, joking with the 
workmen or just looking at the dam. He looked at it and 
laughed, chewing on his pipe. That was where his river 
would soon be imprisoned. It would have come a long way, 
but so w^ould he, and there they would be together again, 
he and his river. 


CHAPTER XIX 
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In the scented dimness of Grauman’s Egyptian^^ 
Ma Laurie relaxed her tired body. She let the sweetness of 
the organ solo, Love You Truly”, steal through her being. 

She was in good time. She liked to sit there listening to 
the organ before the show started. She watched the hands 
of the illuminated clock move slowly toward the appointed 
hour for the preliminaries of her rendezvous with Rudolph 
Valentino. 

She could feel in advance the delicious lethargy which 
the animation of the silver sheet would induce: the strange, 
private tremors which would be hers in the darkness as 
she looked straight into Valentino’s eyes. The picture had a 
special interest because Clark said if she looked carefully in 
the ballroom scene she would see him dance by. She was 
really glad Ed had stayed home. His gloomy, dried-up 
proximity spoiled her sensations. But it just showed what 
sort of a father he was: wouldn’t come to see his own son 
act, though of course what he said was that he couldn’t 
abide these dago sheiks. 

Wonderful how restful these new theatres were. And how 
grand ! A sheik patrolling the top of the walls— ushers dressed 
as Cleopatra — ''two supreme shows daily” — and all for 
50 cents. 

She remembered the day they’d started work on the 
building — a long time ago, it seemed, but Egyptian palaces 
couldn’t be built in a day. There had been quite a cele- 
bration: Judge Bledsoe, Sir Gilbert Parker, a cornet solo, 
Daniel Frohman, a coloratura, the Rev. Frank Roudenbush 
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on /‘'Community Spirit”, Lois Wilson, movie cameras going, 
airplanes overhead, the ‘‘Star Spangled Banner” by the 
American Legion Band. And she remembered Grauman, 
that funny little man with the bobbed hair, prophesying 
that Hollywood would soon have a population of 200,000. 

Well, Grauman was smart. The population had been 
50,000 then; it had almost doubled while the theatre was 
building, and the figure for all L.A. had passed the million 
mark. She liked the way he had talked about Hollywood in 
the paper, after the Egyptian opened — something about 
iiow he was a dreamer . . , ^Hhe mystic veil of the future 
. . . the commingling of Art, Drama and Beauty . . . 
beauteous architecture that antedates even the dawn 
of history . . . a grander prospect for Hollywood than 
he dared put into words”. That was real poetic; they sure 
were getting a better type of man into the movies these days. 

Well, it certainly had been a day. Greatest day in Holly- 
wood history, someone had said in one of the speeches 
at the Bowl ; and then all those airplanes— must have been 
a hundred of them at least— had flown over and showered 
roses into the Bowl while the people cheered and the 
fifty-piece band played. Who could have paid for all those 
roses? Not bad to have chosen out of all the places in 
Southern California a community where they did things 
on that scale. Goodness knew how many thousands of people 
there must have been in the parade down the Boulevard: 
soldiers, and sailors, and Tom Mix at the front, and all. 
And now— she’d stopped to watch it on the way to Grau- 
man’s — there was this costume carnival going on below the 
Boulevard on Vine Street. 

And all to celebrate the new Mulholland Highway up 
in the hills. Well, maybe it wasn’t so much of a road now, 
but look what it would mean to Hollywood. The lower 
foothills were already well developed, what with Hollywood- 
land, Los Feliz Heights, Hollyridge Park, Hollywood Knolls, 
Highland Knoll, Morning Glory Terraces and all the other 
subdivisions. But now, very soon, all the hills to the very 
top would be covered with streets and bungalows. It meant 
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that land values were just going to go up even faster than 
.ever, . , . • 

Miilholland was certainly a fine man. Many a com- 
munity’d have given anything for a man like that. He’d 
built the aqueduct and then the Hollywood dam — nineteen 
dams altogether, they said, in forty years — and now this 
wonderful new road. Of course Ed always had to crab a 
fine man like that. First thing he’d said was one of his nutty 
remarks about the Highway sure enough being high, but 
not being on the way to anywhere. And then one time when 
she’d mentioned the dam and what a fine dam it was, he’d' 
said she wouldn’t think it so fine if it broke. Of course 
she wouldn’t, but the idea of a man like Mulholland building 
a dam that would break was the silliest thing she’d ever 
heard. Ed had actually said that he preferred Weid Canyon 
the way it used to be— just a wild tangle of chaparral with 
big cactuses and yuccas growing out of it. It really did seem 
she’d married some kind of a savage, not a twentieth 
century American at all. Probably if he had half a chance 
Ed would take all his clothes off and paint his body and 
live in an igloo, or whatever those things were. 

. . . These seats sure are comfortable. Catch you just 
right in the back and under the knees. Maybe when we sell 
out and build ourselves a home in Beverly we’ll have chairs 
like that in the parlour. I don’t have to thank any Sid 
Grauman for letting me sit in a chair like this. I could go 
out right now and buy a thousand like it for what that 
Taussig offered me yesterday for only one of my lots. I 
know Taussig: if he offers me that much to-day it’s proof 
enough that the lot will be worth five thousand more in 
ninety days. It’s quick profits Taussig’s after. If he thinks 
I’m going to make him a present of that five thousand after 
I’ve held on to the property all these years, he’s crazy. 

World’s full of crazy people, though, certainly is. Look 
at these Single Taxers, now: still hollering their fool heads 
off about ‘Tand values being the product of society, not the 
individual”, or whatever it is. I sure never heard such 
foolishness talked in my life as the time Ed and I went 
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to the Kansas dinner to Christopher’s, and there was that 
Single Tax banquet next door and we heard this William': 
de Mille make a speech. They say he’s a brother of Cecil who 
makes those wonderful pictures; pity he hasn’t some of 
Cecil’s brains. This William got up cool as you please and 
said that if a person bought land, and just left it lay, 
and came back in a few years and it was worth a million 
dollars, that million didn’t belong to them at all but to 
''society”. Something about the troubles of ‘The common 
people, who are born into a world they’ve no legal right 
to use till they’ve paid us the price of a licence to use nature 
Something about ‘‘artificial land inflations” making it 
possible for owners of land to live without work. As if the 
money we put into land hadn’t been earned; as if I hadn’t 
had to work like a dog all these years to keep that land and 
earn the right to a better life than “common people”! 
First sensible word spoken that night was when Mr. Baum- 
gartner, who owns all that property down along La Brea, 
got up and said he understood the Single Taxers were 
against private ownership of land and so why didn’t they 
come out in the open and call themselves reds, which was 
all they were? Of course that floored this De Mille, although 
he tried to get out of it by saying that he “recognized 
the capitalist as just as good and necessary as the 
labourer”. 

Well, of course this Single Tax stuff was killed stone dead 
at the polls when they ran candidates, and yet there’s still 
people, property owners like this De Mille, who think 
it’s smart to talk as if the thing had some sense to it. Look 
at that Louis Blondeau who owns some of the old De 
Longpre property on the corner of Cahuenga and the 
Boulevard. Cost him $25,000 for the whole thing in 1913 
and last year he was turning down $140,000 — $2,000 a 
front foot — ^for it. They put in the paper where he said the 
profit on that land really belonged to the community, 
but of course nobody saw him giving anything away when 
it came down to it. Pity some folks don’t get wise to them- 
selves. 


Well, I don’t mind being frank to admit it makes me 
mighty proud to see the way Hollywood is progressing, 
and to think it’s my community, I was one of the pioneers 
that came in here w^hen it was nothing but a lot of 
ranches and desert. We folks who had faith in Hollywood 
have a right to some reward and Fm not ashamed to 
.say'''SO'. ' 

Of course the movies coming here helped some. Maybe 
we were a bit too hasty about them. There’s many wicked 
sinners, all right, among the movies but then there’s always 
the bad with the good, and look at the good the pictures 
have done, going all over and giving happiness to folks. 
Times change. Still and all, anyone’s crazy who tries to tell 
me movies have made Hollywood. The preacher was dead 
right when he said Hollywood is favoured by the ^Lord 
because those who built the foundations built them fair 
and true. 

If anyone doesn’t believe the Lord favours his own, they 
ought to come to Hollywood. When I think of the country 
road the Boulevard used to be . . . and yet it’s already 
two years since the last unsubdivided Boulevard tract was 
sold — $100,000 for those eighteen acres of wilderness where 
Griffith built Babylon. And even Sunset and Santa Monica 
Boulevard land is fetching over $200 a front foot. Theatres, 
hotels, banks, churches — no end to them. The Hollywood 
Methodists got $125,000 for their church lot and now that 
$2,000,000 Taft skyscraper stands there. They do say 
Pantages and another theatre group played poker for the 
Church of the Blessed Sacrament site and bid up as high 
as $300,000. Now the High School has this auditorium 
for 2,500, and there’s the Bowl, and the paper says there’s 
to be two more million-dollar theatres, one like a Moorish 
temple and one all Chinese. We’ve a four-storey department 
store and an eight-storey hotel, and every day there’s more 
projects announced and half of them come true. And new 
apartment houses that make you dizzy to read about — 
like this El Encanto they say they’re going to put up with 
its own swimming pool and theatre and ice rink. 
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Of course, it’s a pity in a way about the new apartment 
They all help to put up the value of Hollywood 
land. But every time a new one opens my tenants ask for 
reductions in rent or they'll move out. Certainly is discour- 
aging, that — and as it is Fve had to put in all those tiled 
bathrooms, just when we were beginning to save a little 
money. It’s the same way with the taxes. Always new special 
assessments and bond issues. Like when we had to pay 
$ 1 ,250,000 for these ornamental post lights on the Boulevard. 
It was an improvement, all right, but you sure have to pay- 
dear if you own a bit of land. Fd like to know who in 
this country makes greater sacrifices for their bread and 
butter than the owners of land. It’s them, the law-abiding 
citizens, that have to pay for all the community improve- 
ments, and it’s the bums and trash that get the use 
of them. 

Still, expenses have been much lower since w^e haven’t 
any of the children to feed and clothe any more, and it has 
been easier. It makes things more comfortable to have a 
bit of savings. Fm glad I took the money out of the Federal 
Trust and Savings, even if they did give me a leather souvenir 
deposit-book with my name on it in gold for being one of 
the first depositors. Lars Felling is a fine young fellow. 
A native son, too, and one of our best pioneer families — 
and fourth Vice President of the Hollywood Lions, Even 
if he wasn’t I’d have put my money in this Prosperity 
Building and Loan Association of his. You have confidence 
in a place that’s gotten over two million dollars of deposits 
in two years, and that’s built that wonderful twelve-storey 
building on the Boulevard with the beautiful marble- 
floored banking office on the street floor. Guess it took a 
Hollywood fellow to make that kind of a success, at that. 
But anyw^ay, I liked the frank way they advertised their 
six per cent term accounts. ‘'Don’t despise pennies,” they 
said one time, “They built the world’s tallest skyscraper — 
start saving your pennies now with the Prosperity.” That 
made a person think. There was that other ad. that struck 
me so — it said, “Two safe investments — a Government 
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bond and a six per cent Prosperity term account/' What 
a person wants, after all, is to put their money with someone 
who has ideals, and there's no doubt about young Felling’s 
ideals. He always said frankly that first, last and all the time 
he intended to safeguard the dollars entrusted to him — 
the first money that hundreds of boy and girl depositors 
ever earned — the results of years of toil by hundreds of men 
and women. Sure was no more than young Felling's due 
when the Prosperity Building was opened and it was declared 
‘Telling Week" in Hollywood — “a time of recognition", 
the paper said, “of a fine, big, clean business success 
And what an opening that w'as ! More lavish even than the 
Security Bank opening, when those three troubadours 
entertained on Swiss zithers and a harp-guitar, and the folks 
drank up no gallons of punch. Felling had a nine-piece 
orchestra, searchlights playing over the sky, refreshments 
on the roof, balloons for the kiddies and souvenirs for 
every one. And there was Felling himself greeting every 
one, just as if his depositors were one big family. It was 
all so much bigger and more solid-seeming than the 
Federal Trust and Savings, and a person felt she just had 
to go out first thing Monday morning and put her savings 
in the Prosperity. 

. . , The lights faded away. Ma settled down in her chair. 
She felt as if something inside her were being lifted intoxi- 
catingly upward. Not that there was any intrinsic thrill in 
the first rites of the ceremony, the newsreel showing West 
Point boys marching, a fire in Chicago’s Loop, heavy snow- 
falls in Detroit, latest fashions in crude tints. But it was an 
integral part of the ceremony, holding promise of the im- 
minence of the big picture just as the early Te Deums and 
psalms of religious rituals led with slowly mounting emotional 
tempo to the climax of a revivalist sermon or to the taking 
of bread and de-alcoholized wine. 

But after the newsreel there was a let-down: they put on 
a custard-pie comedy. Ma was very disappointed in Grau- 
man's showmanship. She had always said that these 
comedies were not in the least funny, nothing indeed but 
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vulgarity. What could be more degrading to intelligent, 
decent folks than to have to see these hideous little men 
falling into barrels of whitewash and kicking each other 
in that disgusting way? She wouldn’t be surprised if 
all these so-called comedians were like Arbuckle, only they 


hadn’t got caught. 


There was always danger, when they showed these 
comedies, that the delicate emotional tide rising within Ma 
^might receive too rude a shock. The parting of the lovers 
in reel four of the big picture might find her not attuned, 
not even caring much whether their misunderstanding was 
ever cleared up. This danger had to be guarded against. 
She had learned to turn her mind on to other things during 
the comedy, keeping her emotion in a pocket of her brain, 
in suspension at the point where the organ and newsreel 
had left it. 

Ever since the time she’d taken that ride in the real- 
estate sharks’ sucker-bus, that was what she often liked to 
think about at such critical moments. Nothing was more 
comforting than the thought that she at least was nobody’s 
fool and knew a racket when she saw one. 

She went over the incident again now. Her eyes were 
fixed on one comic pouring treacle over another, but 
she saw only herself out there in that desert, calling the 
real-estate shark’s bluff and making him do what he’d 
probably never done before — take a load of prospective 
suckers home without getting so much as a dollar out 
of them. Of course the shark wasn’t to know that Ma 
was one of the land pioneers of California — knew all 
about real estate before he could even keep his dydies 
dry. But it had sure been fun pretending she was green 
and then finally telling the shark just who he was dealing 
with. 

It had started when she and Ed had gone to the Kansas 
state picnic, and who had they run into but little Jane 
Surtees that was — Mrs. Bi'ader now, and just come with her 
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husband to settle in California. They’d talked for a while 
about the old home State and all the mutual acquaintances 
they had back there. Then Jane said what wonderful luck 
she’d had: her little Susan had met a man in the street 
who had asked her to draw a lucky number to win a $600 
building lot at a place called San Marie^ and next day the 
man had come to the house to say that Susan had won. 
So they had gone to this San Marie place to see the lot. It 
was just a few streets roughly marked out with lamp-posts 
in the middle of the desert. The man had admitted that it 
was still in an early stage of development. But then he had. 
taken them to see a neighbouring subdivision much more 
advanced, called Santa Teresa, and had shown them some 
pretty nice lots costing $2,000. He said if they didn’t like the 
lot Susan had won they could have a Santa Teresa lot and 
the $600 would be credited on the price, so they w’^ouldn’t 
be losing any of the result of Susan’s good fortune. So they 
had bought a lot at Santa Teresa for only $1,400, and didn’t 
Ma think they were lucky? 

Of course Ma realized that every one couldn’t be expected 
to have her flair for real estate and spend their money so 
as to make the profits she had made. Ma had had agents 
by the score pestering her about her property; she knew that 
for every genuine real-estate salesman in Los Angeles there 
were fifteen who had a licence just so they could draw a 
commission if they chanced to be able to introduce a sucker. 
Every one you met was guilty of being a real-estate salesman 
until he could prove himself innocent, so Ma always said. 
Every hotel lobby was full of them, looking in the register 
for suckers. They followed the obituary notices to get the 
names of widows with life insurance money, and went after 
the money with just such tricks as they’d played on Jane 
Brader. Still, Ma hadn’t told Jane what she thought. It 
would only have made her feel bad, and it was too late 
then to help. 

But by a funny coincidence, only a few days after the 
picnic a woman had called to see Ma, saying she was from 
the same part of Kansas and was lonesome for home folks. 
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I In five minutes Ma spotted her as a real-estate shark. 

I Evidently she'd got Ma's name from the register every one 

j had signed at the picnic (if the picnics themselves weren't 

! all part of the racket, Ma missed her guess). Sure enough, 

I in half an hour the visitor had casually brought the conversa- 

j tion around to real estate. She said she heard Mr. and 

' Mrs. Brader had bought a lot out at Santa Teresa. She was 

thinking of buying there herself, or at least going to see the 
place. She understood they drove you out and gave you a 
free dinner, and it was a nice outing. Would Ma like to come 
r. "' .. .. ulong? 

So Ma^and the woman had taken their seats one morning 
in a bus on the Boulevard with big signs on it, ''Free Tour 
OF THE Motion Picture Studios and Stars' FIomes — 
Scenic Drive — Free Dinner". It didn’t say anything, of 
course, about real estate. Ma had often passed these buses 
waiting on the Boulevard. Now as she sat in the bus, she 
could hardly stop laughing out loud to think how smart 
she was, and what a sucker the woman thought her to be. 
The bus quickly filled up with people eager to see the movie 
> studios. It turned northward through the pass, ran into 
Universal Studios at one gate and out at another with just 
time for a flash of some old sets, then headed for the open 
: desert. ■ ' . . 

I First the bus had stopped at this Santa Teresa place, 

j where every one was escorted off by salesmen to see the 
lots for sale. After about three hours there, the suckers 
were rather exhausted. Some stale sandwiches and lukc- 
I warm coffee were produced. Two people had made down 
payments on lots. Ma had kept quiet and her salesman 
didn’t know what to make of her. She was waiting to hear 
the whole spiel before she let the man have it. By then 
most of the crowd were irritable and w^ere demanding to 
go home. 

! They’d all piled back into the bus — all except the two who 

I had bought in Santa Teresa, who were busy signing their 
savings away. Then the bus had headed, not for Los Angeles 
but still further into the desert. It came to rest in mid-desert 
Hr 
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by a little sign that said: ''San. Marie '’. .This was the first 
place Jane Brader ' had been shown. Evidently as their 
sales resistance had held out against the more expensive 
Santa Teresa lots, the sharks hoped to sell them something 
cheaper. 

Once more the salesmen had escorted their victims around. 
It was very hotj there was no shade. The veneer of unctuous- 
ness was beginning to wear off the salesmen. Nobody wanted 
to buy a lot at San Marie. There were cries to be taken 
home. It was explained that the bus wouldn’t start. Nobody 
was making any show of repairing the engine.- 

Then the salesmen had begun kind of snarling at the 
suckers. They brandished contracts of sale in a threatening 
manner. At first they had asked for half the lot prices down, 
but gradually they came down until finally Ma’s salesman, 
stung into fury by her monosyllabic reactions, said she 
could have a lot if she paid only one dollar down. The 
"free” signs that had been on the bus were forgotten and 
the suckers were reminded of what it had cost to bring them 
out there and buy them dinner. Some of the suckers were 
about to pay a few dollars to end the thing and so that they 
could go home. 

It had got to where they either had to come across or, 
it seemed, stay in the desert indefinitely : just like, you might 
say, a stage hold-up of the early days. This was the point 
Ma had been waiting for all day. She began by stating in a 
few words what she thought of the woman who had tried 
to play her for a sucker. Then she heaped Biblical curses 
upon the salesmen. 

Ma didn’t think she would ever forget the effect of that 
speech. The suckers had cheered her and the salesmen had 
looked more sheepish than anyone ever looked before. When 
she’d said that unless the bus was on the move in just one 
minute, in the direction of Los Angeles, she would report 
the whole matter to the police, all resistance on the sharks’ 
part had collapsed. Ma had taken her seat in triumph, 
a heroine to the other suckers, who showered her with 
praises. 
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, . . The comedy was nearly over. Ma thought of the 
eleven lots 5 now so valuable, to which through thick and 
thill she had clung. 

They were still hers. Right now she could sell those 2 1 
acres for half a million. It was as good as money in the 
bank — better, because it grew faster than any other kind of 
money could grow. In another year it would be $600,000 
they'd fetch— more, she wouldn't be surprised. That 
Si 00,000, was her money^ — ^hers by right. She could wait for 
it. It wasn't as if they were so desperately hard up for ready 
cash now. ‘Christmas was coming and this year Ma planned 
another "turkey dinner — ^Thanksgiving over again. Only 
a small turkey, but you had to have it to get Clark and Ann 
to come. Children were very independent nowadays, not 
like they used to be. They had to be bribed to come and visit 
their own parents. Pity Don had left, he w^ould have paid 
his share. ... 

. . . The comedy ended. The orchestra men were 

coming in and tuning up. Now they burst into full throbbing 
sound with extracts from Carmen". The curtains divided 
and a gay stageful of people danced and sang. Ma felt loose 
inside and the dancing and singing lifted her heavenward. 
It was just like being in church, only better. Curtains 
descended and then the silver glory of the feature picture 
sprang into life. 

Ma wandered homeward along the manydighted Boule- 
vard, gazing expressionlessly in the store windows. She 
tucked her hands in the sleeves of her tweed winter coat, 
and placed one foot before the other with a waddling move- 
ment, like a duck. 

A sign caught her eye: '"If You Are in Doubt or Sorrow 
— If You Are 111 in Mind or Body — Consult America's 
Practical Psychologist and Metaphysician — Roger Le Bon, 
Ph.D. — Psychic Advisor, Healer, Teacher and Author of 
Books that Help and Heal. The Hollywood Home of 
Truth — Consultations Free. Open Evenings." 
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She always read that sign as she passed. Several times 
she'd been on the point of going in, when life seemed 
hard, when burdens weighed heavily on her. One day 
soon she w’^ould have a consultation; sure sounded like a 
fine man and healer. But not now. She felt all burnished 
inside and full of light, her limbs felt light and smooth. 
Valentino was wonderful. . . . She remembered, as if it 
were something quite incidental, the report she had gone to 
the picture show to make, on behalf of the Hollywood 
mothers’ group. 

Ed was in the parlour with his scrap-book and paste-pot.' 
She looked at the clippings he had been pasting in the book. 
They were mostly references to ambitious Hollywood 
building projects which had either fallen through or w^ere 
having financial difficulties. Now he was starting a new^ page 
with this item: 

S. H. Woodruff, engineer of the new Holiywoodland sub- 
division, is the man who perfected the Woodruff aerial torpedo 
with the backing of Los Angeles capitalists during the war 
and presented it to the government. With this great invention, 
had not the armistice intervened, America w^ould have been 
able to have sent torpedoes unaccompanied through the air for 
hundreds of miles and exploded them at any desired spot. It 
is the same kind of problem-solving ability that Mr. Woodruff 
is applying to the engineering tasks at Holiywoodland. 

Ma was full of tranquillity. But in any case she had 
learned to speak with gentle sarcastic tolerance to Ed when 
he was in the mood of gloomy prognostication about 
Hollywood. 

She pointed to the heading on an article he had stuck in : 
Can This Prosperity Last? 

''Why don’t you show this fellow your book and prove 
to him that it can’t?” she said. "Los Angeles sure enough 
signed its death-warrant when it forced you and Stacey 
out of lemons, , . , Better hurry, though, or the dam’ll go 
out and take you and your books with it, and then nobody’ll 
know what a great prophet you were.” 
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Ed took up his scissors and that evening's paper^ and 
clipped a four-line classified ad. He began to clip a tiny 
paragraph buried near the foot of the society column. 
Ma's eye was caught and she breathed an astonished whistle 
down his neck. 

''Wonder how I missed that when I read the paper/' 
she' murmured. The items read: 

To Let — Apartments — in The Mannor, furnished or un- 
furnished. Apply Dr. Sebastian Mann, Owner. 

Madame Hasta Manana Perdue, eminent voice teacher from 
New York and Paris, has arrived and taken a studio at The 
Manner. She will inaugurate a series of Sunday twilight teas . . . 

So after ail, Ma thought, the fine Dr. Mann has over- 
stepped himself and crashed. Living like a lord all these 
years — I always said he'd have to pay for it some day. 
Didn't have much more land than wc did at the start — 
but he was too fine a gentleman to wait for his reward, 
to be humble and show faith. Had to have his castles and 
fill them up with lords and duchesses — and now look where 
it’s landed him. Lodgers at The Manner! 

Well, he's had his day. He’s no one to blame but himself. 
It’s the wise virgin’s turn now. I’ll show him castles. 

'T was thinking,” she said, 'T might get me a fur coat 
this winter. That’s of course if you’ve no objection.” 

Ed, tongue-tip moving along lips, was engrossed in the 
precise alignment of Madame Perdue alongside of Dr. 
Mann's want-ad, 

Ma turned over the pages of the paper on the table. 
"I was wondering,” she murmured. "This is cute — ^imported 
lapin. Then there's domestic lapin. ... I wonder which 
would wear best?” 

Ed let his right eye rove toward Ma. He got the impression 
he was expected to make some comment. 

"I don't see,” he observed mildly, "it makes much 
difference what hole the rabbit comes out of” He knew 
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that would get Ma’s goat, but he couldn't think of anything 
else to say. 

Fortunately Ma didn’t hear. She was devoting all her 
attention to making out the mothers’ report on the Valentino 
pictiu'e. For several minutes she sat in deep thought, pen 
poised in air. Then she wrote the title of the picture and 
underneath two words: ''Quite Unsuitable.” 


CHAPTER XX 


1927 


For years now every important wire and feature 
service had had a man in Hollywood covering the private 
lives of the movie stars. The Hollywood spot for the syndi- 
cate which had employed Don since 1924, in the east and 
in Europe, fell vacant. Don was picked. 

It was a gratifying promotion. The shadow-suburb 
provided the public with its platters of second-hand sex 
and luxury. Only the best men, Don knew, could be 
entrusted with the task of seeing that the dish was always 
piping hot. Any carelessness in this might remind the 
consumers of the ugliness and aimlessness of their lives, 
subjects from which it was the shadow-suburb’s business 
to distract attention. 

Don realized that he might be in for a long stay in Holly- 
wood this time. Before visiting Ed and Ma he was careful 
to take a lease on a little house in the hills. 

Sure enough, it took Ma but ten minutes to work round 
to asking him if he was going to have his old room again. 
He had noticed as he approached the house that Ma’s 
eleven lots were still empty. They looked more and more 
peculiar as the congestion of buildings around them 
increased. Everywhere apartment houses were soaring five, 
six and more storeys. Ma was evidently still waiting till 
to-morrow to sell and make her fortune. Meanwhile the 
Room For Rent sign was in the window. One of the 
rooms was taken. Don explained he already had a house 
and Ma was at little pains to hide her disappointment in 
him. 
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Ed strolled down to the Boulevard with Don and they 
turned into a little speak, new since Don’s day, for a 
celebratory drink. Don was not surprised to hear that Willis 
Knott had left long since — only a short while, indeed, after 
Don had gone east. 

Ma had succeeded in pretending out of existence Willis’ 
boozing, for he did it very quietly, all by himself. It was 
bladder trouble on top of the boozing that had come between 
Ma and her once-famous lodger. At intervals Willis com- 
plained of indisposition and locked himself in his room, 
sometimes for twenty-four hours or more at a time without 
emerging. The second time he did this and Ma found his 
bed in a distressing condition, she had made Ed speak to 
him about it. Willis had humbly apologized for the accident, 
said it wouldn’t occur again. But not long afterwards Willis 
had again locked himself in. For all you could hear of him, 
Ed said, he might have been a dead man. On the second 
evening Ma had banged on the door and asked if he was 
all right, and finally she had got a w’-eak answ^er that he was 
not feeling w^ell and just wanted to be quiet. Next morning 
one of the studios had phoned a call for Willis but no amount 
of banging on his door brought any result. The fourth day 
came and still Willis had not come out of his room and no 
one had been in. Ma noticed on the parlour ceiling a slowly- 
spreading stain. She battered the door in with a chair and 
found the room in a state which Ed wouldn’t take it on 
himself to describe in detail. Clothes were littered about the 
floor. The place stank and what Ma saw in the corners 
indicated that Willis had imagined himself to be locked in 
a cell without the usual conveniences supplied to prisoners. 
The glory that was Willis, w^earing nothing but underwear, 
lay on the bed like a dead man. On the floor near his head 
were two bone-dry gin bottles, and another bottle not 
quite empty was beside him on the bed. From the under- 
side of the bed something was dripping into a puddle 
below. 

It was a sad story and Don couldn’t help feeling glad he 
had been called back east when he had and so avoided any 
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feeling of responsibility for Willis. A man like that was 
: beyond helpings but if life put- you in proximity to him you 
had to make a show of trying to help just the same. Wdllis 
had disappeared now and the probability was he’d drunk 
himself to death. If so^ that would be best for him and 
everyone else. , 

But Don didn’t have time to worry about people like 
Willis. He had certain duties to perform for the right to eat 
and have a piece of the world to live on. Those duties were 
to circle about like a bird of prey for Human Drama and 
.excrete it. as printer’s ink. 

What .primarily made Hollywood so full of Human 
Drama, he pondered, was the exceptional proximity in 
space and time of extreme success and extreme failure. 
To be of the right flavour and texture for saleability the 
Human Drama could be sordid. But the sordidness should 
preferably have to do with the sexual function, for which 
the dictionary of love provided a thousand happy aliases. 
The public wanted sordid reading about their gods and 
goddesses, but they wanted it wrapped in tinsel. Certainly 
they did not want to hear about Willis Knott. 

At a drugstore Don bought some fan magazines to acquaint 
himself with the latest Hollywood dirt. In three of them he 
found articles by Ann Laurie. He remembered the one 
occasion when Ann had come by the house, during his last 
visit to Hollywood, and he had talked to her. She had 
driven up in a good-looking, newish coupe which was much 
superior to her parents’ Chevrolet. You knew at once from 
a car how successful its owner was, and Ann’s car showed 
she was doing all right either at some kind of confidence 
trick or some kind of work. She had told him she wrote 
for the fan magazines. It occurred to Don now that he ought 
to look up Ann and maybe get some ideas on procedure: 
whether, for instance, she recommended hiding under 
beds or bribing chauffeurs as a means of keeping track of 
the newest divorces. 

He mentioned the idea to Ed and Ed vaguely replied 
that he w^ould take Don up to Ann^s apartment some day 

Hi 
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soon. Don recalled how Ed had always got vague like that 
when Ann was talked of. There was something odd about 
Ann. She had seemed very highly-strung that time he'd 
met her in ’24; couldn’t keep still, always had her hands 
up to her face. It had been the twilight hour and Don had 
never got a clear impression of her face except that it had 
a sort of blotchiness. There had obviously been no love lost 
between Ann and her mother, but between her and Ed 
there was something that almost seemed like a conspiratorial 
understanding. 

Don brought up the idea of going to see Ann every time 
he saw Ed. Always Ed got into this state of aggressive 
nervousness. It seemed that he w^anted to change the subject, 
but that if pressed he would defend Ann to the last against 
some charge of which all but himself believed her guilty. 
Eventually Don nailed him down and they went to Ann’s 
apartment. 

Ann’s face was covered with fierce red blotches of acne. 
She had good features and pretty, wavy hair. Her dress 
was rather shapeless and drab but her figure was good. 
When Don was introduced to her the reaction of embarrass- 
ment was uncontrollable. He was terribly sorry for her. 
Her eyes showed she knew it, and that she was bitter because 
this was the highest emotion she could ever arouse in anyone. 
He tried hard not to seem to have noticed anything, but his 
eyes could not make themselves stay on her face. He knew 
that the more he tried not to look embarrassed, the more 
embarrassed he must be looking. 

Ann’s apartment was quite a good one by Hollywood 
standards, in a building with spacious entrance hall, soft 
carpets and two press-button elevators. It would probably 
run about $100 a month, Don thought, which meant that 
Ann’s income must be around $400. That was good money. 
The apartment had a big sitting room with glass doors 
opening into a kitchen and dining nook, and a dark dressing- 
room recess opposite which led into a bathroom on one 
side, a small bedroom on the other. The kitchen had a 
frigidaire let into the wall. In the bathroom the bath, 
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shower-curtain, lavatory seat and toilet paper were Nile 

green. 

The place could have been made passably liveable but 
there was an air of impersonal desolation about it. It did 
not seem lived in. It was in the naked state of an apart- 
ment shown by the manager to prospective tenants, who 
would at once have begun to figure how much they could 
alter to make it a personal habitation. The overstuffed 
sofa and two armchairs to match were arranged remotely 
and precisely. The walls and ceiling were tinted buff and 
w-ere stippled in that painstaking way that was supposed 
in Hollywood to lend a rich, sort of Old Spanish look to an 
interior. A glass ash-tray on a metal stand stood by each 
armchair, without any ashes or butts in. By the sofa was an 
ormolu metal standard lamp weighed down by a green, 
gold-lace-trimmed shade. There was a small antique- 
finish radio cabinet in a corner. A dozen books straggled 
along the middle shelf of a glass-doored cabinet which was 
otherwise empty. The windows had frilly lace curtains 
fixed across them as well as heavy drapes hanging on either 
side, made from a single width of material so that they could 
not be drawn. Between the windows stood the long, narrow, 
polished- walnut table which was standard in such apart- 
ments. It had a rusty gold and green scarf bunched up in 
the middle, on which was an empty pseudo-mother-of-pearl 
bowl. On one end of the table were two book-ends in the 
shape of an owl with a skull perched on the open pages of 
a book called Life, Instead of books there were movie fan 
magazines propped between the book-ends. The front one 
had Pola Negri on the cover in raw bright colours and the 
line in bold type: ‘'The Blondes in Rudy's Life." 

There was something else on the table, and it was the 
first thing Don noticed on coming into the room, because 
it seemed to be the only personal touch. It was a twelve 
by fourteen photograph of Leon Somers, the Broadway 
matinee idol who was taking a flyer in pictures at the world- 
publicized salary of $100,000 a picture. It was a big close-up 
of his face and bare torso, taken through the layers of gauze 
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necessary , to soften the wrinkles and ' the debauched circles 
under his eyes. An inscription was scrawled across the lower 
right corner': ■ "To my bonnie friend, Ann Laurie, for whom 
I’d lay me doon, if not dee/’ , 

Don visited Ann several times in the next few weeks, 
and invited her to his house. Her face made it impossible 
for him ever to feel completely at ease. The cold, bitter note 
was rarely absent from her voice. There was no warmth in 
her personality, but that was hardly surprising. If you 
have a fairly normal face to start with, he thought,, it shapes 
itself to some extent to your personality. But if you have 
some obtrusive defect or peculiarity in your appearance, 
it is more likely that your personality shapes itself to your 
face. A neglected field for scientific study: the influence of 
personal appearance, the chance arrangement of features, 
on conduct. Cyrano only politely scratched the surface of 
the subject. 

But Ann had a good heart and a good wit. She gave Don 
many useful hints on dishing up the kind of stuff movie fans 
wanted. She said when you once got the knack of it, it was 
pushover work. The main thing was to keep in touch with 
the sexual couplings and uncouplings of the stars. The fans 
wanted to know who their favourites were currently sleeping 
with, presumably so that they could identify themselves 
with some star and know in whose arms to imagine them- 
selves to be lying. To obtain this information it was not 
necessary to hide in closets. You only had to go to studios 
and cafes and observe whom the various stars ""went with”; 
they made no attempt to disguise their physical intimacy 
with the current partner. Contrary to popular belief, the 
stars were not promiscuous. The one moral standard to 
which they clung was “one at a time”, and those suspected 
of concurrent fornication with two or more partners were 
frowned on. Apart from keeping up with the latest boudoir 
intelligence, it was necessary to interview the stars from 
time to time. They had nothing to say and one had only to 
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compose four or five pages describing how they said it. 
From their press-agents could be had an unlimited supply 
of intimate anatomical studies and of the things the gods 
and goddesses might have said had they been articulate. 

Ann was one of the most successful of all the fan magazine 
writers. The little suburb where she was born had by a 
twist of fate become headquarters for a new industryj the 
canning of physical beauty for export to a beauty-starved 
world. From everywhere lovely girls and handsome men 
had come flocking to offer their wares, their golden curls 
and breasts and legs and profiles, for canning. Those of 
them who were successful were like the kings and queens 
of the day, and Ann’s role might, Don thought, be compared 
with that of the hunchback buffoons at the courts of old. If 
she would have been an ugly duckling anywhere, her face 
jeered at her noisily and without ceasing in Hollywood. 
She could not go out of her apartment without being 
brutally reminded of the thing that marked her off from 
other people. Over every street and public place, just as 
over the studios, hung the heavy perfume of sex. Sex was 
the one common currency. The keen, responsive senses 
of youth could not escape from it. Others might quench 
their thirst of longing, might bathe their limbs in the 
relaxing, purifying stream of love, might know the warmth 
of intimate companionship. From these things a steel barrier 
divided Ann. She could look into the eyes of a dozen 
powerful young Adonises every day but there was only 
one thing she could ever hope to see in them, the reflection 
of her disfigurement. No use, with that face, to bother with 
personal adornment, or with building up a background for 
herself in the place where she lived. Her clothes were 
something to hide her nakedness and yet the one part of 
her body that even she could not look upon without a 
shudder must remain for ever naked. Her apartment was 
a place to be alone in, out of the sunlight and cut off from 
the eyes of the world. 

Her face was what wrecked her life and made it bitter. 
Yet her bitterness was what gave her writing that particular 
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slant that had brought financial success* Nobody could 
accuse Ann of deliberate inaccuracy. But she had a way 
of presenting what the stars did and said which made them 
look ridiculous. Undoubtedly it gave her satisfaction to 
know she possessed even this small power over the wealthy, 
handsome deities she interview^ed. She used her power 
skilfully and was always getting under some magnifico’s 
skin. Stars tried to postpone interviews with her, because 
of her sharp pen and the embarrassment of having those 
cold grey eyes, in that hideous spotted face, gazing upon 
their comeliness. But the thought of the publicity she^ 
could give always won out. 

Nobody, it seemed to Don, liked Ann. She rarely saw her 
mother or brother. Ed seemed really to love her, visited her 
often and would have defended her against the world. ‘Her 
tragedy was real to him. Sometimes she flew at him when he 
sat on her sofa quietly sipping her scotch. But he never took 
offence. He actually seemed to encourage her to pick on 
him, because it worked poison out of her system, and he 
understood. 

. There was only one star Ann had any use for, and that 
was Leon Somers. In fact, Don soon concluded that she was 
in love with him. Nothing else could have explained the 
fact that the studio for which Somers worked could, in 
Ann’s eyes and writings, do no wrong. Ann might have 
been the paid press-agent, not only of Somers, but of the 
whole outfit. At that studio, no matter what rows she might 
have with the others, she was always sure of a royal welcome. 
And that was odd because, as far as Don could see, Somers 
spent his time with Ann making mock of the whole movie 
business in general and of his employers in particular. 
But when she came to write about Somers, Ann lost all her 
sardonic quality and simpered like a schoolgirl writing a 
mash-note. 

Somers drank and doped, but he remained just conscious 
enough to act everyone else off the screen (after numerous 
"’re-shakes”), to keep intact his scorn for everything about 
the movies except the salaries, and not to lose sight of the 
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value of publicity. Ann. was welcome in his dressing-room 
whenever he was there, or on the set between takes. He 
received her with overacted gallantry, and bowed and kissed 
her hand when she left him. Starved for even external 
signs of friendship or courtesy, Ann was unable to conceal 
the pride she took in these attentions. She enjoyed taking 
Don along when she went to Somers’ studio. Don liked to 
go along if he could because it was such a small thing 
to do, the pleasure it gave her to show off her friendship 
with the Great Lover was so touching; and besides, Somers 
always had some good scandalous yarns to tell. She had no 
suspicion it wasn’t a straight performance on Somers’ 
part. 

It seemed to Don that Somers got a twisted laugh out of 
acting so toward Ann. It didn’t matter. Ann was too blindly 
devoted even to notice anything. Probably what to Somers 
was either a joke or a tedious necessity for publicity’s sake 
was to her the greatest pleasure life ever held. 

The whole woman in Ann, the creature crying out in 
vain for love and physical fulfilrnent, had to slake that 
terrible thirst as best it could with Leon Somers’ insincere 
compliments and handkissing. Don wondered whether 
Somers had been a bit more sottish than usual when he had 
autographed the picture on Ann’s table. Probably what he 
had written was just the first thing that came into his head. 
But to Ann it must have been the nearest thing she had ever 
had to a proposition. Other men might look the other way; 
but Leon Somers, the greatest lover of them all, could see 
through the repellent shell of her face to the soul beneath. 


Ann obviously liked helping Don, putting him in touch 
with the best sources of information, sharing with him any 
hot news or gossip that came her way. Just to have someone 
else to think about must have been a pleasure. For an hour 
or two she could almost forget what haunted her night 
and day: herself, Ann Laurie, the Sindbad burden of her 
face. 
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Gradually Don settled into the routine. The weeks 
slipped by. Endlessly arrived from all over the world new 
variations of dark and fair hair, wide and narrow eyes,' 
noses straight and tip-tilted and aquiline, bow-shaped and 
heart-shaped lips, ' swan-necks and duck-necks— to be 
swallowed down the insatiable gullet of Hollywood's canning 
machine. Nine out of ten of these variations were destined 
to be used 'for a short while, and Jhrown.on the scrap-heap,' 
or not to be used at all. But that was no more important to 
Ann and Don than to the producers who imported them or 
the press-agents w’^ho publicized them. They were com-" 
modities, useful while the limelight remained on them. 

Don appreciated" Ann’s, help but gradually liis relations 
with her began to perplex, him. He had spent many years 
among the unfortunates of humanity and had learned to 
be sceptical of externals. Perhaps that was why he found 
himself in the position of Ann’s only real friend apart from 
her father. There were times now when she stopped talking 
in her bitter, sardonic way and became almost tender in 
his company. On one occasion she even brought herself, 
obviously with a great effort, to speak about her face : 
how she had tried every kind of doctor, every advertised 
quack remedy, to rid herself of the curse, and had only 
succeeded in getting herself in debt. There was a surgeon 
in Austria somewhere who was supposed to be able to peel 
off a face like hers and give her a new one. She was sure 
nothing short of that could do any good now'. She ought to 
have gone to him years ago. Her mother could easily have 
paid the expense of the trip by selling a little land. But 
always there was some other doctor or remedy close at 
hand that was just as good. Ever since she had been earning 
her own living her relations with Ma had been strained and 
the matter of that trip to the specialist in Europe had 
never again been mentioned. She was determined now to 
make the trip on her own money. It meant the most rigorous 
saving for a year or two, and unflinching indifference 
meanwhile to the claims of local quacks, to raise the 
money. 
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Going home after listening to that confession^ Don tried 
to see the situation in a clear light. He wouldn't be surprised 
if he was the first person Ann had ever talked to frankly 
about her face, outside of doctors. She had needed the 
release of talking about it and it must have lifted a weight 
from her, to have established a relationship with a man 
where that eternal unspoken thought was at last in the 
open. But what kind of a spot did that put him in? If Ann 
thought of him now as so much part of her life that 
she would speak about the unspoken, she certainly did 
not expect the development of this relationship to end 
there. - It must be just the beginning, for her, of a new 
intimacy. 

Ann was not consciously in love with him. He was pretty 
sure of that. She reserved her romantic yearnings for Leon 
Somers. Heaven alone knew what private intimacies went 
on between her and that great, bare-torsoed photograph. 
But there was not the smallest doubt that the intangible 
Leon Somers would fade away in a moment if ever the 
actual substance of a man took Ann lustingly in his arms. 
Don couldn't think of any young woman he'd ever met 
anywhere who was so highly sexed as Ann. It dripped out 
of her. It was so pitiful to think about that it made a man 
cry. She was like a baby left by the roadside on a winter 
evening, stretching out its hands and crying in paroxysms 
for the comfort of enfolding arms, any arms at all ; the people 
passing by, drawing away lest those hands clutch their 
legs, because the baby, unable to wash itself, was unclean. 

Don thought about sleeping with Ann. It was such a 
little thing to do for someone whose mind he so greatly 
admired. And it would give such inexpressible happiness. 
How could he be so selfish as even to hesitate? And yet the 
livid face of her haunted him; the thought of touching it 
with liis lips was nauseating. It was so absurd, the import- 
ance one attached to faces in connection with sex. Ann's 
body was lissome and young and full of fire. It was her 
body that cried out for caresses, or her mind through 
her body. What had her face to do with it? 
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Don found now that he never got any peace of mind, the 
problem so disturbed him. Nothing would drive from his. 
mind the thought of what in common decency he owed to 
Ann. He stopped going to see her. When she called up he 
spoke with what must have sounded to her like the coldness 
of a producer to a fallen star. Occasionally he met her at 
those parties where stars or producers, press-agents at their 
ears to prompt them on their guests’ names, slapped on the 
back and plied with scotch the little people who ruled over 
their publicity. On such occasions, between the tragic 
girl and the first male confidant of her life, there passed 
nothing except such vapid wisecracks as were the accepted 
conversational currency of Hollywood. 

For the first time in his life, Don now^ began to drink 
excessively. Already he was weighed dowm by that sense 
of futility which seemed to visit all sensitive people in 
Hollywood. But to that was added the oppressive weight 
of conscience, the shame because he could not bring himself 
to do what he saw as his duty. He got in the way of working 
in spurts, twD or three days at a time, pushing out enough 
copy ahead to keep the office quiet. Then there would be 
an exchange of phone calls between him and other spas- 
modic workers in various lines, people who like himself 
could not in idleness look Hollywood soberly in the face, 
could not relax enough to read, or dig, or study, or create. At 
the house or apartment of one or another among them a 
group would begin to gather, and the ritual of bending the 
elbow and numbing the brain would commence. There 
w’as a law against alcohol but in Hollyw'ood it might as 
well have been a law against breathing. 

The particular drinking set in which Don found himself 
revolved about Carl Arnheim, a Dane. Arnheim had 
been in Hollywood several years and lived in a deserted 
tin Methodist chapel which he had converted into a studio. 

Like almost every other new-comer since the movies got 
into their stride, Carl had come seeking easy money. He 
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did not much care how he got it as long as he got it. He had 
at various times worked for studios as a scene and costume 
designer. He had genuine talent. But the necessity to arrive 
at work every morning at nine interfered with his drinking, 
and for some time before Don had met him he had been 
earning his daily bottle by doing odd jobs of interior decora- 
tion for various stars and other plutocrats. He found out 
where likely customers lived, went to their houses and 
assured them, say, that all the best people were having 
their bedrooms re-decorated in Recamier style. He suggested 
the most unlikely styles of decoration to inhabitants of 
Spanish^ Tudor, Colonial or French Farmhouse homes, and 
it was astonishing what a lot of customers he got for himself. 
He took no trouble at all with the work, generally copying 
most of the ideas from the first home magazine he saw on 
the news-stand. But he talked to his clients in an over- 
bearing way, making them feel humbled in the presence of 
genius. He picked his people carefully with that idea in 
view, and it was easy to find dozens of newly-rich young 
stars or producers who could be counted on to fall for his 
lofty hot-air. The life suited Carl admirably. He cared 
about nothing at all save drinking. He could make several 
hundred dollars in a day or two and then concentrate on 
the bottle to the exclusion of all else till his pockets were 
empty. When he finished a job he came home, paid off 
such duns for old bills as could not be fooled off his doorstep 
with haughty wmrds, roasted a large turkey or joint of meat, 
then settled down with a few cronies to drink away the 
rest of the money without interruption. There was no need 
to go out for days; whenever anyone was hungry he could 
tear himself off a piece of meat. 

When Carl had bullied his client out of a fat fee the dope 
served was bootlegger’s gin or whisky. Carl even had the 
Lasky studio’s official bootlegger on his phone list. Once 
or twice when Carl was flush he bought a case from this 
distinguished vendor. (His prices, Carl said, ran higher 
than most bootleggers’. But you had the satisfaction of 
knowing that if the stuff killed you most of the Paramount 
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executives would turn up their toes, too.) A less: ritzy, more 
reasonable purveyor of .fire-water on CarFs list was a stout 
fellow who claimed to be an illegitimate grandson of the 
ex-Kaiser of Germany. But generally Carl served home- 
brewed beer, which he made sixty bottles at a time in big 
stone crocks from canned malt-and-hops syrup specially 
made up for the purpose. The syrup was non-alcoholic 
and its sale could not be made illegal, especially as it gave 
on every can detailed directions for what not to do in order 
to comply with the law. The beer it made was over eight 
per cent alcohol and Carl was seldom patient enough to 
wait more than twenty-four hours after bottling it. Some- 
times he drank it warm from the crock. 

One time when Don was at CarFs place, a party of regular 
topers of the group rolled up and brought with them Willis 
Knott. One of the party had known Willis in the old days and 
had just met him on the street wandering aimlessly along. 

Willis was delighted to see Don. He said he had finally 
left the Lauries’ place because, after all, it wasn’t quiet 
enough. He had tried several other places and finally had 
found himself a little hotel which just nobody had ever 
heard of, where he could really be sure of being left in 
peace by that vague, perpetual nemesis of his, the ''hurly- 
burly”. He put his finger to his lips before whispering the 
hotel’s name, as if to swear Don to secrecy. 

Carl came up and offered Willis a drink, and he accepted 
it with the shyness of a debutante, as if it was really rather 
wicked but maybe it was all right just to take a sip and see 
what alcohol tasted like. Don poured his fiery portion of 
gin down his throat and contemplated the wreck of Willis. 
Willis did not look any nearer death than he had two years 
before, but he had looked so near it then that it was remark- 
able how he had survived. It was not difficult to see that all 
his talk about the "hurly-burly” was nothing but a mask 
of pride to hide his true loneliness. He was as delighted 
as a child to be once more in a roomful of people as an 
accepted guest, even though all but two of the people 
were strangers. 
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Willis, drunk,, fell into a sort of waking dream that the 
old, happy days were back again. He stood in the centre 
of the studio reciting fragments of parts he had played 
when he was a mazda name, of imitations he used to do of 
other screen and stage stars. He could hardly think of any 
words and said the same things over and over. The perform- 
ance was grotesque. None of his audience could have helped 
crying if they had been cold sober; but with a bottle or two 
of GarFs home brew under their belts, they had to laugh. 
Willis went out and reappeared in Arnheim’s dressing-gown. 
He was a Japanese nobleman, he made elaborate and 
sweeping gestures supposed to represent Oriental manner- 
isms, he raised and lowered his eyebrows. ‘'The Samurai,’"’ 
he said melodramatically, “never fails.” He folded his hands 
inside imaginary wide sleeves, pirouetted and staggered, 
hopped across the room. “The Samurai,” he repeated, 
“ never fails.” Then he was enacting his favourite role of the 
old days, that of a racing motorist; he was crouching at 
the wheel, making sounds suggestive of a cut-out exhaust, 
like a little boy playing motors. He was Camille dying on 
her couch, clutching at his throat, coughing consumptively. 
He was Sadie Thompson and the Reverend Davidson, 
hopping back and forth with a toss of the eyebrows from one 
role to the other. “You must go back to San Francisco,” said 
Davidson. “But I can’t go back to San Francisco,” 
whimpered Sadie. “But you must go back to San Francisco.” 
Drawing himself to his full height and smoothing his tie, 
he was Dr. Jekyll; crouching double and pulling his hair 
over Ms eyes and splaying a stiffened arthritic hand against 
his chest, he was Mr. Hyde, until he overbalanced and lay 
for some time prone on the floor, breathing hard. Every- 
body applauded. Carl and some of the others were weeping 
with drunken, hysterical laughter. Willis did not notice 
the laughter at all. The applause brought him to his feet 
and he was bowing with a gratified jeune-premier smile. 
He went into the kitchen and out through the back door, 
telling the audience to hold everything, he was going to do 
another performance which required a big entrance. An 
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hour later someone remembered Willis and, going out, 
found him lying on the back doorstep, dead to the world. 

After this, Willis became a familiar figure at Gaii's 
drinking-bouts. He always staged the same performance in 
return for unlimited drinks until the supply was exhausted. 
He sometimes slept there for several nights and was always 
the last to leave. It seemed Carl could never tire of Willis' 
act. A court jester was just what he had been needing. 
Willis never became a nuisance because he was so submissive, 
so grateful for being allowed to come at all. He could be 
shoved around and told to put a’ sock in it w-hen guests 
began to yawn. But as a general rule the period during 
which Willis, with unlimited alcohol at hand, could retain 
consciousness was shorter than the audience’s patience. 


New Year’s Eve came around and Don felt very badly 
about Ann. He fingered the telephone for some time and 
then called her up. Ann was, as usual, alone in the desolate 
luxury of her apartment. She wisecracked with Don and 
made no reference to the fact that she had not seen him for 
a month. Don kicked himself for the way he had acted and 
asked her to come up for a drink and some dinner. Guiltily, 
he went out of his way to be nice to her. In a short time the 
mask of ice she wore over her mind was thawing again 
as it had done before in the grateful glow of Don’s friend- 
liness. Don had the lights turned very low and he could 
almost, but not quite, have the illusion that her face was 
smooth and soft and desirable. She sat opposite him with 
a wood fire making a glow between, gently illumining the 
contours of her legs and throwing her breasts into relief. 
Don thought how good the line of her leg was, and the 
delicate shape of her foot. They had a lot of drinks and 
Ann sparkled as he had never seen her do before. 

After dinner the phone rang and Carl Arnheim said he had 
a gang at his place and Don should come over. There was 
a new brew of beer practically untouched. And they had a 
new gag on with Willis Knott, Don would die when he 
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saw it. Don didn’t want to go because of Ann, but Ann was 
in a mood of utmost gaiety, she seemed to have quite for- 
gotten herself and the curse on her. She wanted to go. 

Just as Don thought, Ann threw a temporary shadow 
on the proceedings over at Carl’s. GarFs gang were ruthless 
in their determination to achieve forgetfulness of those 
horrors that made the nakedness of life intolerable to 
them. They had no time for anything that reminded them of 
realities. When Don went into the kitchen to get a drink, 
Carl came in after him and asked why in hell he’d brought 
that spotted cow along. There was a strained feeling for a 
while but Ann didn’t notice a thing, she seemed to be floating 
on air. She drank beer for beer with the others and soon 
everyone was pretty tight. The beer was very new and it 
was hot in the house. Once or twice there was an explosion 
in the kitchen which meant a bottle had burst. 

Carl took no notice of Ann and forgot all about her. He 
was having too good a time watching Willis Knott to care 
about any spotted cow. The gag was, as Carl explained to 
Don in the kitchen, that a lot of non-alcoholic near-beer 
had been bought and that was what Willis, though he 
didn’t know it, had been drinking all evening. The near- 
beer looked just the same as the real stuff and Willis’ palate 
was much too far gone to taste the difference. Carl was- 
serving all the beer from jugs. He had a special jug for the 
near-beer and saw to it that Willis was always served from 
that jug. After a while there were calls for Willis to put on 
his performance. Willis had had about ten pints of near- 
beer and there was a queer sort of look in his face as he took 
the centre of the floor. He was like a dog who had been given 
a dinner by his master, had licked the plate dry and still 
was as hungry as when he started. Everyone was having a 
good laugh but Willis’ brain even when sober was too 
fuddled to notice anything. He started with ''You must 
go back to San Francisco” and then did the Japanese act. 
When he came to the racing-car imitation bit, and began to 
run in a crouched position around the floor making a noise 
like an exhaust, there was something in his eyes which was 
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tragic. The laughter almost stopped and Carl went to the 
kitchen door and beckoned tO' Don. ""This is pitiful^"’ he 
said. '‘Let's call it oflF.":He poured Willis a big glasSiOf real 
beer and in a short time Willis was doing as well as anybody. 

Around ten o'clock somebody remembered an invitation 
he'd had to a New Year's party at one of the big downtown 
hotels. Everyone piled into cars and careened down to the 
hotel. It was almost impossible to move through the mass of 
screaming, shoving people in the lobby. There were notices 
up all over the place: "Strict Compliance With. The 
Provisions of the i8th Amendment Is Expected, Staff Have 
Been Instructed That They Will Be Held Strictly Respons- 
ible." Most of the people were of collegiate age and in 
evening dress. Here and there was the face of some man 
or girl who was currently near the top of the heap in the 
movie studios. Nobody was sober enough to notice how 
down-at-heel the Arnheim party looked. Carl himself 
had on a dirty shirt and baggy pants spotted with paint and 
grease. He hadn't shaved for three days. He had knotted a 
tie carelessly round his neck as a gesture to the hotel's 
magnificence. Each party of revellers had a table down 
in the restaurant and a room upstairs for use as a bar. The 
idea seemed to be that the notices about the Eighteenth 
Amendment had to be better than a joke on one floor 
anyway. 

They pushed their way into an elevator and found their 
party's room on an upper floor. There was no one to notice 
them come in and no one knew or cared who the host was. 
The corridor was full of drunks, some of them lying on the 
floor, and through every open door could be seen hilarious 
parties in progress. In some of the rooms girls were lying 
on beds in their underwear. The din was terrific. Everybody 
was screaming. The newcomers helped themselves to 
drinks. There were empty bottles lying about the floor 
and in a corner was a still unopened case of gin. 

As midnight approached the din gradually increased. 
Somebody started throwing bottles out of a window into 
the well beneath. All the inside rooms facing out on to the 
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well had been reserved for New Year’s Eve parties* Looking 
out, up and down, Don could see a party' going on in every 
room on the four sides of the well, on each of the lioteFs 
dozen or more storeys. Bottle-throwing appealed to the 
revellers in the mood that was upon them, and soon a rain 
of bottles descended from each of the hundreds of windows. 
The noise of shattering glass below added to the babel 
of voices and by 1 1.30 you had to shout at the top of your 
voice to be faintly heard. Carl was in a dervish frenzy. 
He had had a small fight with one of the guests who objected 
to him embracing a sottish young girl. He was pleased 
with himself and decided that bottles W’-ere not enough. 
He tossed a heavy metal spittoon out of the window and 
then began systematically throwing out chairs and every 
article of furniture he could lift. Midnight came, you could 
tel] it only by the perceptible heightening of the din which 
already seemed to make the very walls vibrate. Willis was 
out cold in a corner. Somebody bundled him into a closet. 
It ^vas no longer possible to hear what anyone said, scream as 
he would. But it was not for conversation that the flower 
of Los Angeles youth had gathered there. 

Soon after one o’clock Don steered Ann out of the besotted 
mass of humans. They got in the car and drove off along the 
wide, smooth ribbon of Wilshire Boulevard. Don was very 
drunk. He drove fast, threading his way through the cars 
ahead, passing now on the left, now on the right. The cars 
were intangible things which faded out of the way as he 
approached. The glow inside him gave him the power to 
make them fade away, so that driving was miraculously easy. 

He felt Ann’s leg gently pressing against him. She sat very 
still. A strange odour seemed to emanate from her. He felt 
as if some current were passing between them where their 
legs touched. 

He would do it to-night. He could do it with his hands 
tied, he could do anything to-night. He wanted to do it, 
wanted with his body. He would not look at her face at all. 
It would not be necessary. He would take her to her apart- 
ment and would put his hand on her arm when she made to 
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switch on the light. She would be so grateful to him. And 
there wouldn’t be anything noble about it, because he 
actually wanted it. Ann was the finest woman in Hollywood. 
She was worth fifty of these blonde chippies. She had nice 
legs, too, and breasts. 

Ann stepped on the sidewalk outside her apartment house. 
Before he had followed her out of the car she turned and 
said: “Don’t bother to come up, if you’re tired, Don.” 

A shaft of light shone on her face. 

Don did not move. ’ 

“Good night,” he said, pressing her hand. He drove 
home very slowly, dejected and full of self-recrimination, 
because he hadn’t been drunk enough and now it wDuld 
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•One M'ONDAY night early in March, the San 
Francisquito Canyon dam collapsed. A wall of water and 
silt, carrying with it huge chunks of powdery concrete, 
charged down the canyon and on to the sea. About 
$10^000,000 worth of property was destroyed. 

It was unfortunate for Old Si, and for about 450 other 
residents who were officially listed as having been in the 
way of the water when it broke loose. Sentimentalists 
declared it was equally unfortunate for the 250-odd others, 
hoboes and transients and assorted no-accounts, who were 
said to have been in the way too but didn’t make the list. 

Officials of the City Water Department and of the power 
trust felt badly about it. No one could doubt the chagrin 
of City Engineer Mulholland. To his courage had been 
due the building of the unnecessary dam on this site declared 
by many to be unsafe. Within a few hours of the mishap 
he was gi-avely inspecting what remained of his masterpiece. 

“All I can say,” he murmured, in answer to reporters’ 
questions, 'Ts that the dam is broken and the water gone. 
It would be unethical for me to make a statement at this 
time.” 

In not forgetting their ethics the officials w’^ere to a man 
loyal to tradition. Said City Attorney Stephens: “It is 
safe to say that the City of Los Angeles is big enough to 
meet the situation in a broad, helpful way.” The Department 
of Water and Power undertook to pay for funerals of all 
bodies that could be found, and took full responsibility 
for making good the losses. Plans for raising the water-rate 
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were rushed. The department also mentioned that at least 
another §3,000,000 would be needed immediately from 
the taxpayers to start some more dams. And by the fourth 
day after the event, Mulholland was ready with a statement 
for publication. “Something terrific,’’ he said boldly, 
“caused the disaster.” 

The Los Angeles papers sent their best boys up to the 
canyon to get human angles on the affair. Their orders 
were to make it just as human as they knew how. The 
press lords took a personal interest in whatever happened 
to the Owens River water, of which they were in .a manner ^ 
of speaking the fairy godfathers. And most of San Fernando 
Valley had once belonged to them and their friends, back 
in the dark days when it was all desert and any buyer 
needed a lot of faith, or at least some inside information. 

All agreed that the Times man did the best job. He was 
intensely human: 

After the catastrophe it is easy to condemn the engineers 
for not foreseeing what was not to be foreseen. . . . But I 
seem to sense that the hand of destiny passed over the mountain 
and valley that night, hidden in a mantle of fog and that one 
of the fingers dropped down and toppled over the dam in San 
Francisquito Canyon. “There are more things in heaven and 
earth, Horatio, Than are dreamed of in your philosophy!” 

But everyone missed the most human story of all: the 
story of Old Si and his annihilation by his Owens River, 
his gold, his beautiful bedfellow who had been stolen from 
him and whom he had followed so he might end his days 
beneath her prison window. 

It wasn’t surprising that they missed the story. They 
missed Old Si altogether. There was nothing but his name 
on a list to show that Si Laurie had ever lived there at all. 
Not even an inch of his chimney was sticking out from the 
silt which had been spread over the canyon and had raised 
its jfioor by twenty feet. 

Even had the boys known about him, and dug down till 
they came to the house, they might not have found a trace 
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either of Si or his two Indians. As likely as not, Si was one 
of the scores of people who were lifted right out of bed 
and down into the Pacific Ocean thirty nailes away. By the 
time the residents of San Francisquito Canyon and points 
south-west began to be washed up on the ocean shore, 
the secret of their identity was for ever locked in the stomachs 
of the sharks and barracuda. 

It would have made a good scoop for Don, if he’d 
happened to have been covering life instead of movies. 

Perhaps if he’d been as straight on his ethics as the City 
’Fathers, he’d have written the story for his syndicate any- 
way. But he didn’t think it would have appealed to Si to 
have his death embroidered into so many sticks of Human 
Drama. Don was glad Ma was still away in Kansas. It would 
have been just like her to give Si’s story to the papers. She 
had never had much time for Si and his nonsense about 
a lot of water being “gold”; as if you could pay bills by 
turning on the garden hose. 

It would have been classified as a Strange Tragedy, 
probably. It seemed to Don, on reflection, that of all the 
casualties on the list Si was perhaps the least tragic. The 1 

old fellow was ready to die. He could never, anyway, | 

have had his stolen wife in his arms again. There was nothing ■■ 

left for him to do but to sit there and brood by her prison 'f 

wall. And maybe, seeing things in his queer old-man’s j 

way, he would have been glad that, even though his death I 

was the inevitable price, she had been set free. That was j 

how Don figured it when he went, the day after the accident, j 

to San Francisquito Canyon. j 

He called first to pick up Ed, but the big drab house was 
locked and silent. Probably Ed had already left for the 
canyon as soon as he saw the paper. Funny, though, that 
he hadn’t called up. He must have been too bowled over to 
think of anything but getting out to the canyon as quickly j 

as possible. 

There were already thousands of people in thousands 
of cars trying to get to see the wreckage. There were armies 
of cops to keep them away. Only a few early arrivals had 
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got through and were having a good laugh taking as 
souvenirs pieces of the broken dam and crumbling it in their 
hands like chalk. People certainly were suckers to live under 
a thing like that, the souvenir-hunters were saying. They 
were just asking for it. Any fool ought to know what sort 
of a dam the City Fathers of Los Angeles were likely to 
■build. , 

Don's card got him through the lines. He saw at once that 
it was hopeless to look for any relic of Old Si. Where his 
house and many others had been, there w^as nothing but 
a grey morass. Some of the adobes of Harry Carey's Indian 
settlement were partly visible, and a few Indian works 
of art were being salvaged. He heard someone say it w^as 
lucky for the Indians that they’d been away at the time, 
visiting the home folks in Arizona. Someone else said it was 
luckier yet for Carey. 

It was just about the most desolate scene Don had ever 
looked at, and something seemed to well up inside him so 
that he thought he would climb on a piece of the dam and 
make a speech, if he stuck around. He looked about for 
Ed’s car but could see no sign of it. Passing back through 
the police lines, where the mighty milling throng of citizens 
had already doubled, he was held fascinated by their 
ghoulish faces. They were mediumly prosperous people, 
people with good cars, people who no doubt had con- 
tributed handsomely toward this dam and the aqueduct 
which brought the Owens River to it. All were indignant 
at being held back, and many gave voice to their indignation. 
They had a right to be sore. This was a free democratic 
country, it was the first time they had ever wanted to see 
the dam for which they had voted and paid, and they were 
prevented from even approaching the remains of their 
own property. It couldn’t be worse, a woman was stridently 
saying, if we lived under the Bolsheviks. 

That’s right, thought Don as he drove home. They never 
wanted to see their dam or know anything about it till it 
broke and became Human Drama. A dam was a dreary 
thing, just a big wall with some water behind it. But a corpse, 
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that was something, and several hundred corpses, that was 
a thing to get the car out and drive forty miles on the off- 
chance of seeing. 

And yet, the more he thought about it, the less bitterness 
Don felt was called for about the dam as far as Old Si was 
concerned. There was almost a macabre chuckle to be had 
out of Si’s death. And the old fellow had been happy 
enough during his last few^ months. He had seemed to get 
a kick out of his cleverness in tracking his river down to its 
distant prison and settling there, near at hand. Don had been 
'Up several times to spend an afternoon or a week-end. 
The chief recollection he had of those visits was of suddenly 
coming upon Old Si by the trickle of water that flowed 
down from the dam, looking at the water and laughing 
uproariously to himself. The creek had dried up soon after 
Si moved into the canyon, but soon after the dam was filled 
water had begun to run down again. The more water ran, 
the more Old Si laughed — and the more his neighbour. 
*‘’-ere alarmed. Every time Don had been to the canyon 
he had heard ominous forebodings from some one of the 
residents, or had come upon groups discussing the dam. 
One man had said that the sides of the dam rested upon 
decomposed granite without any anchorage at all. Don 
remembered what a woman neighbour of Si’s had said: 
‘‘Tt’ll be all over ’with us soon if the leaks in the dam con- 
tinue.” And he himself had noticed the queer saturated 
appearance of the dam wall, and had even spoken to Si 
about it and suggested it might be wise to move away. 
But the fact was that only two or three residents in the 
canyon had been genuinely enough alarmed to send 
protests to the City Fathers. The remainder had not really 
believed the dam would burst, even though the parting 
salute in the canyon had long been, ''See you to-morrow 
if the dam holds”. They could not believe that such a thing 
would actually happen to them. It was the kind of thing 
you read about in the papers: generally it happened in 
China or somewhere and it got about half a stick of space to 
every thousand people drowned. 
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And Ed — he, too, had known happiness in the canyon 
during those last months, when Old Si's raped bride was 
planning her jailbreak. The first time he’d driven up there 
to visit the old man, Ed had been delighted by the tran- 
quillity, the almost unspoiled openness of the landscape, 
which revived his old dreams about California. He hated to 
go back to the cramped atmosphere of Hollytvood. He was 
an old man now: not a museum piece like Si, of course, 
yet more stooped, less springy-stepped, much more bald 
than Si. The sight of Si's desert acres lying there, ready to 
be cultivated, had had a rejuvenating effect on him. He had 
suggested to Si, and Si had no objection, that he might come 
up and spend a day as often as he could, say twice a week, 
and set to work cultivating some of that land. So Si's 
Indians had dug a deep well — it had to be deep, now that 
the dam was rising and the creek was dry — and Ed had 
set to work. It had been a new source of strife in Ed’s house- 
hold because it meant that Ed took the car all day and Ma 
was left, as she described it, '‘high and dry” in the old 
house a few feet from Hollywood Boulevard, There had been 
a bitter quarrel each time Ed proposed going to Si’s, although 
most times Ma could have had no reason to think the day 
would bring forth anything that would take her farther 
afield than her rocking-chair on the porch. It was probably, 
Don figured, the first time in years that Ed had really wanted 
anything badly except a drink, and he had more than 
once defied Ma and driven off, metaphorically speaking, 
over her dead body. On other occasions Ma had won the 
battle for the car. Several times since he’d been back in 
Hollywood Don had managed to clear the day and drive 
Ed to Si’s. 

Ed’s cultivation of Si’s land had been pathetic enough, 
certainly. He had had to take frequent rests and complained 
of lumbago from bending so much. But he had gone 
doggedly on and had laid out quite a few rows of vege- 
tables and some corn, which he tended like a mother tends 
a sick child. He had also, with a sort of reverential 
manner, planted a few citrus trees, though he laughed at 
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himself for it afterwards and said neither he nor Si would 
live to see fruit on them. 

But there was .no doubt that those days doddering about 
at Si’s, despite the lumbago and unpleasantness with Ma 
and the old man’s tendency to stand and make jeering 
remarks as he worked, had been happy ones for Ed. Happiest 
of all had been the last month, during which Ma had been 
away on a \isit to the home town in Kansas and Ed had 
spent four or five days out of every week at Si’s, sometimes 
even stopping the night. How Ma had hated to go and leave 
Ed to his own devices ! But there was nothing for it, because 
Ma’s mother was sick, and finally, after Ma had kept 
delaying and delaying, a wire had come to say that the 
old lady was at death’s door. Ma had, according to Ed, 
remarked several times ’ each day for a week that if she 
had to go to Kansas she would as like as not return to 
find that Ed had drunk himself to death, so that she’d 
maybe have a funeral at each end of her journey. She 
knew how an irresponsible man like Ed would act, the 
moment her back was turned. 


Don drove through the Cahuenga Pass and turned left 
before the Boulevard, heading for Ed’s place. If Ed had, 
as Don supposed, been out at the canyon looking at the 
wreckage, he would probably be home by now. Don dreaded 
to see poor old Ed’s face. It would be difiicult to know what 
to say to him, after he had seen the grey spongy desolation 
that had in a few seconds obliterated everything — Old 
Si, and the pitiful little rows of green com, and the young 
citrus trees. Ed’s mind didn’t work all the way like Old 
Si’s. The river had never been his beloved. No consolation 
for him in the abstract idea of the imprisoned one having 
burst her fetters and found freedom in the Pacific Ocean. 
Far from it, indeed, for there was some more of the same 
river imprisoned in another jail built by the same hand, 
and that jail was right over Ed’s home. As he approached 
the house Don could not take his eye off the long arched 
It 
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wall of the Hollywood Dam, part of which was visible 
through trees and buildings. 

He "knocked on the door and rang the bell several times. 
There was no sound. Well, so the old chap hadn’t returned 
yet. Perhaps it was as well, it delayed the necessity of con- 
fronting him and finding words. Don started toward his 
car and paused. He had a curious feeling of uneasiness. 
He walked round to the back of the house, and saw that one 
of the kitchen window was ajar. He did not know why, 
but the words “maybe something wrong” kept saying them- 
selves in his head, like a detective story. What could be^ 
wrong? He didn’t know, but there he was in tfie kitchen. 
He went through the musty dimness of the parlour and up 
the stairs. There was nothing out of the way. The unlet 
back room was empty. The lodger’s bed in the fi-ont room, 
and the big double bed which Ed had occupied alone for 
the past month, were disturbed as beds are that have been 
slept in and not made. A newspaper was littered about 
the floor by Ed’s bed. Don mechanically gathered up the 
paper and began folding it up. He looked at his watch, 
and remembered he had an appointment at three to 
interview an Austrian archduke who was playing the part 
of himself in “Who’s Ya Hussar? ” to raise funds for restoring 
the Hapsburgs. 

In the evening Don went to the house again. Ed had still 
not returned but the lodger was there. He said he hadn’t 
seen Ed in two days. He thought he might have heard the 
old chap go out early that morning, but he was half asleep, 
he couldn’t be sure. He winked and said that Ed had been 
out all night several times during the past month and he 
guessed the mouse was celebrating the absence of the cat. 
You couldn’t tell anything from the bed, he said. The old 
chap sometimes left it unmade for days, with Ma away. 

Don was just leaving when Ann drove up. She said she’d 
dropped by and called up several times during the day, 
since reading the news about the dam, and had drawn 
blank. She went in the parlour and called up Clark, who 
was just home from a long day of waiting around in a suit 
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of rags to embellish a flophouse scene. Clark had heard 
nothing from Ed. A few minutes later he arrived, looking 

very solemn, 

^*'1 only just remembered after you hung up/’" he said. 
was in such a hurry at the time, I hardly paid any attention. 
But on Sunday I ran into him on Hollywood Boulevard, 
I asked him how he was and he said he was fine, and then 
he said . . , he said he thought he might go up to Si’s 
place to-morrow— that was Monday. He had a lot of work 
to do on his vegetables, he said. And I think he said— I was 
late for a heavy date, you know how it is, and I wasn’t 
paying much attention— that he thought he might stay the 
night up at Si’s.” 

Next morning, as there was still no sign of Ed, Clark 
wired Ma to return at once. 

Nothing more was heard of Ed Laurie. Though there 
wasn’t any body to bury, nobody doubted that the dam 
break had killed him. 

Tidying up his sitting-room at the end of that week, 
Don noticed he had two copies of Tuesday morning’s 
paper. It was not the first time that had happened: some- 
times when he was out late he bought the early edition on 
the street-corner, and one of these two was the night 
edition. But then it occurred to him that the extra 
copy might be the paper lie had picked off the floor 
of Ed’s bedroom. If it was. . . . He remembered he 
had picked a paper up, and that — though heaven knew 
why it hadn’t occurred to him at the time— he’d clean 
omitted to look at the date on it. What he had done 
with the paper he couldn’t remember. He’d been so 
harassed aU the week, he couldn’t remember any details 
at all. 

He thought of the forlorn grey horror of the canyon 
the morning after the dam broke. He thought of Ed’s 
face as he had tended his corn, his baby citrus trees— the 
bald head reddened by the sun, the tongue-tip delicately 
passing over the lips, back and forth, in token of tender 
concentration. 
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Yes, one way or the other it was probably the dam break 
that had killed Ed Laurie. 

More doubtful was the question: what broke the dam? 

An official committee of engineers was appointed to 
consider the matter. It found that the sole cause was defective 
foundations. -'With such a rock formation/’ it reported, 
‘'"the ultimate failure of this dam was inevitable.” 

The coroner’s jury placed responsibility on ^^ the Bureau 
of Water Works and Supply and the ChiefEngineer thereof, 
and on those to whom the Chief Engineer is subservient, 
including the Department of Water and Power Commis- 
sioners, the legislative bodies of city and State and the 
public at large. . . . It is a logical result of a set of conditions 
that the citizenship has allowed to develop and continue”. 

But by far the most ingenious theory came from the Water 
Department and its chief engineer, Mulholland. 

Just after the . disaster, they said, a Mr. X had been 
walking down Hollywood Boulevard behind a man who 
took out a blue bandanna handkerchief to mop his face. 
From the handkerchief dropped a piece of paper, which 
'Tooked like a map”. Mr. X brought the paper to the Water 
Department. The Water Department sent for a handwriting 
expert — the same one, as it happened, who had functioned on 
the Owens Valley aqueduct dynamiting cases. The expert said 
that the handwriting on the paper looked familiar He had 
gone to the ruins of the dam and had found a piece of rope 
dangling from a ledge which was similar to a piece found in 
Owens Valley near where the aqueduct was dynamited. 

Furthermore, there was evidence from a Mr. Y of Owens 
Valley, who swore an aiBfidavit that while standing on a 
street corner in Bishop he overheard a conversation betw^^een 
two men. '''Carl, come here,” one had said. "Carl, do you 

think 150 sticks of powder is sufficient?” "H , yes!” 

replied the other. 'Tt is enough if you use it right.” A 
discussion had followed about methods of placing the 
powder, one saying: "The west side would be best.” 
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A watchman at the dam said that on the day before the 
disaster he had seen the whole west side of the dam 
''saturated with water”. He had sent an alarm call to 
Mulholland, who had come to inspect the dam and 
pronounced it safe. 

Said the Water Department: "There is no record of any 
report (warning of the dam’s condition) being received 
last week concerning St. Francis dam. Each department 
dam is guarded by experienced employees who report 
anything which occurs and might have any effect on the 
strength of the structures. Chief Engineer Mulliolland and 
his assistant. Van Norman, made a regular inspection of 
the dam last Monday. There was no indication then of the 
supposed underground movement of the supporting 
mountain.” 

Mulholland was pained by the general scepticism about 
his dynamite story. Not even the sheriff of Los Angeles 
believed it. 

But soon skies were blue again. The people of Los Angeles 
retained the water board, which deferred unreservedly to 
the judgment of Mulholland. There were no unpleasant 
charges of negligence to answer. The dam’s engineers were 
promoted. Mulholland was signed on the dotted line for a 
permanent job at $500 a month, to build some more dams. 


CHAPTER XXII 
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D ON WAS’ FUSSY 5 even perhaps prissy^ about sex^ 
He believed that the expression of this urge was one thing 
and the pursuit of dollars and fame was another. He wanted 
a girl to like it no less and no more than he did himself. 
Also he never seemed able to enjoy a body unless he enjoyed 
the mind that went with it. 

Of the finest young bodies, plump or slender, white or 
golden or brown, there was an unlimited supply. Don’s 
trouble was not so much that he didn’t care for the minds 
that went with them, as that, because bodies were fashionably 
taken straight, no minds went with them at all. 

He was sorry for the young women in Hollywood. It 
was economic necessity, he knew, for them to accept the 
standards they found operating. They flaunted their bodies 
and tightly bound up their minds, as the feet of Chinese 
girl-children were bound. In every real sense of the word, 
indeed, they were required to become whores. And inevitably 
it was not even the honest whores who won out. The demand 
for bodies was great but the supply was greater. Few cases 
of girls who honestly fornicated their way to fame and 
fortune had come to bis attention. The height of naivete 
was to believe the drooling, body-hungry studio Napoleons 
who promised stardom in return for the ultimate physical 
intimacies. Indeed, a Napoleon would be accused of rank 
sentimentality and treachery to his industry’s ideals if he 
did not consider $ 1 5 worth of extra work handsome payment 
for the use of a body for a night. The road to glory was the 
tantalizing road, the promising but not quite giving. That 
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standard was nothing new, it had for centuries been part 
of the economic machinery of society, it was the essence 
of respectable matrimony. But never before or elsewhere 
had that standard been so nakedly held up for the ambitious 
woman to emulate. Never before, Don told himself, in a 
single community had bodies been so coldly and brutally 

Don was sorry, too, for the men. There were thousands 
who, unable to convince any female that they could advance 
her economically, were compelled to choose between 
‘lingering -sexual hunger and lifelong economic bondage. 
And the 'more fortunate males who were in a position to 
buy bodies found for the most part that sex brought them 
no more contentment than alcohol. The more they had, 
the more they wanted. They could not understand why this 
was. The men blamed the women for the disappointments 
of straight fornication’s evanescent joys, and the women 
blamed the men. 

One time Don found himself at Sam M, Wiseglass’ house 
in Beverly Hills. It was a very exclusive soiree, not the kind 
of thing to which newspapermen would be invited. But 
down at Henry’s he had fallen in with Jack Fine, the new 
sensation in boy producers. 

Fine wanted his life-story written up for Ticknefs: he 
was crazy to see his success recorded in a class magazine. He 
was invited to Wiseglass’, and he was drunk enough to ask 
Don to come along, not realizing he was speaking out of 

::/'--turn.' . 

Fine said it was a stag affair, Mrs. Wiseglass being away. 
It would be interesting, Don thought, to see what sort of 
a show Wiseglass would pull off under those circumstances. 
He had once been with several other press boys to a party 
at Wiseglass’. But that had been a strictly formal aftair 
with Mrs. Wiseglass present in fuU-blown decolletage. It 
had been the dullest party Don ever remembered, with 
everyone starched up and guessing games after dinner, 
and only one drunk who had been given the early bum’s 
rush. Of course all the press people except a few half-witted 
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fannies knew that that sort of a show wasn't typical of 
Wiscglass parlour entertainment. But people like Sam 
didn't ask the press in when they let their back hair down. 

As Don had expected, Sam didn't remember him at all 
when Jack Fine introduced him. With the press-agent at 
hand Sam always greeted him effusively and called him 
by his first name. But he had only met Sam seven or eight 
times altogether in two years, and at that rate it would be 
years more, if ever, before Sam had the least idea w^ho 
he was without prompting. One or tw^o of the other guests 
knew Don but presumably imagined he had been invited: 
and was therefore okay. There were about a dozen men 
altogether, nearly all dressed like their host in knife-creased 
wWte trousers, dark smooth-fitting coats, gleaming white 
shirts, and kid-and-leather brogue shoes. They were lolling 
about in the big oak smoking-room. There were several 
boxes of cigars on the antiqued occasional tables, and the 
air was thick with sweet, heavy fumes. A butler in a white 
coat was handing round drinks. The host was not drinking 
anything, he always said he wasn’t called Wiseglass for 
nothing and it was really true. He was talking to one of the 
Richer brothers, the less hairy one wdio had just married 
and impregnated June Madden, the '"perfect blonde”. 
Richer wasn't drinking either and as Don moved awmy he 
and Wiseglass resumed a conversation about their stomach 
ulcers. Don saw Leon Somers leaning against a bookcase 
from which he was hazily extracting a calf-bound volume 
of the Harvard Five-Foot Shelf series. Leon greeted Don 
with exaggerated warmth and muttered something to the 
effect that if the Harvard people had visualized a library 
like Wiseglass’ they’d not have been such pikers but 
would have made it a fifty-foot shelf. The butler came up 
and offered Leon a highball and Leon told him to go back 
and bring him a brandy without all that water in it. Leon 
was a little less paralytic than usual. He was on good 
behaviour for the moneybags' benefit. 

After a few minutes the host led the way out into the 
garden. The guests straggled down a path to the "play- 
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room’’ and swimming pool. The playroom was a white 
wooden building the size of an average family’s bungalow, 
and contained a big lounge-bar, a gymnasium, dressing- 
rooms, showers, and a marble-pillared terrace from which 
steps led down to the pool. The night air was velvety and 
there was an almost full moon. The atmosphere of unreality 
which Hollywood required was created by the little coloured 
lights hung round the pool and the blue floodlighting under 
the water. There was a faint smell of orange-blossoms and 
whisky. Drinks were lavishly spread out on a marble table 
by the pool and also in the bar inside. There were no 
servants to pour and hand them: it was just a picnic, which 
was the way Wiseglass liked this kind of a party to be. 

The guests stood for a minute looking at the pool and 
then Wiseglass suggested a game of cards and they all 
trooped inside. Wiseglass and Richer sat down and began 
counting out poker chips. They fretted a little while the 
others fixed themselves drinks. 

Two tables of poker got under w^ay. Wiseglass looked 
happy. He started off by staking more than Don’s monthly 
salary. Don knew enough not to get caught in a game 
with these men. They were nearly all producers and if 
there was one hobby producers liked better than having 
a woman it was gambling, the pleasure of which, if they 
happened to be winning, could last for hours and even 
days. Leon Somers wouldn’t play either, so it was easier 
for Don to get out of it without being conspicuous; though 
Wiseglass did give him a curious look as he made his 
excuses. The look suggested that, if he hadn’t been too much 
of a gentleman to insult a guest, Wiseglass might have then 
and there accused ^Don of being a poor man. 

Don strolled off with Leon to the bar by the pool. They 
fixed drinks. 

expect the girls will be here soon,” said Leon. Don 
said he thought it was stag. 

‘‘Oh, Madame Betty is sending down some girls. Are 
you trying to accuse our host of inhospitality? Of course 
there has to be a girl for every guest.” 

Ii 
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It hadn't occurred to Don that people like Wiseglass 
patronized Madame Betty. In fact, ever since Don heard 
about Madame Betty's existence' he had wondered who 
her patrons were.' It was well known that her tariff was 
high, she guaranteed to provide any kind of girl a man 
had the whim for. And in Hollywood people who could 
pay such prices could get all the flesh they wanted without 
any cash payment at all, 

Leon was surprised at Don's naivete. He explained that 
a man in Wiseglass' position couldn’t be bothered with 
extra girls for an affair like this. It would mean that they ^ 
would all have to be given at least a day or two’s work, 
w^hich would be a bloody nuisance. Besides, it wasn’t the 
height of hospitality to provide girls with whom the guests 
would have to go through the formality of preliminaries. 
The guests knew that the girls were professional whores 
and they could select one and have her without going 
to any trouble, and without the bloom being taken off by 
the thought of being under an obligation. 

Don was the type of man who got sentimental about 
whores. He couldn’t acquire the standard view of whores 
as being an absolute thing, like, for instance, ^The public". 
Female morality was to him like public taste: a variable, 
shaped by economic forces beyond individual control. Don 
was out of place at Sam M. Wiseglass’ party. 

When, their poker game finally over, Wiseglass and the 
boys sauntered out to the pool, they inspected the quality 
of Madame Betty’s merchandise quite unemotionally, as 
farmers might inspect plump young cattle. 

These nude girls, splashing around waiting the call to 
work, were whores" in the same absolute sense that the 
white-coated man in the library was ''butler", or Leon 
Somers was "actor", or Jack Fine "producer". Their 
"business" was to be pawed and poked about by anyone 
who cared to pay Madame Betty $50. Well, maybe they 
didn’t always enjoy it, especially if the fellow got a bit 
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rough. But did Wiseglass enjoy every moment of his busi- 
ness day -stalling off inquisitive shareholders, wrestling 
with dumb writers and temperamental stars, hot-airing 
bankers and labour unions? Life wasn’t all roses. These 
girls got damn well paid. Wiseglass would sure like to be 
able to earn money that easily. 

But Don’s fun was spoiled at times like these by the 
fact that he couldn’t stop seeing the girls as people. It was 
really maudlin, like some burlesque bar-room song, the 
way he looked at the girls and thought that each one was 
somebody’s daughter. Several indeed were young enough 
to have .been his. Most of them were fresh, firm creatures, 
not even beginning to show signs of tartish blowsiness. 
Their glistening, diving, swirnming bodies were things of 
pure beauty in the moonlight, and the men’s eyes were 
gruesome staring at them through little puffs of cigar 
smoke. 

Don was powerfully aroused by the girls. Instinctively 
he picked one for himself; a mere child with a severe look 
in her eyes and black straight hair cut page-boy- wise, who 
was one of two in the consignment wearing a swimming 
suit. Wiseglass seemed to have picked her too, for he was 
puffing cigar-smoke in her face as she sat on the pool’s edge. 
Wiseglass liked them good and young. 

Don thought how lucky Wiseglass and his friends were 
to live in an age when slavery was officially abolished. If 
this had been an eighteenth-century slave market he’d 
have had to pay maybe a hundred pounds for a girl like 
that, and then he’d have had her on his hands to feed and 
clothe after she began to lose her youth. Now he could 
have her for fifty bucks and then send her away and forget 
about her, and next time he felt in the mood he could have 
something else, a blonde maybe or a creole or yellow'skin, 
so there wouldn’t be any monotony. 

The guests were beginning to pair off with the girls. 
But Wiseglass was a thoughtful host and knew that these 
boys worked their sex-glands pretty hard. They needed 
all the artificial stimulant they could get. Everyone trooped 
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h^ck into the playroom where the chairs had*b5^ arraaged 
in rows before a screen. The lights were turned out and a 
beam stabbed the screen with a series of disconnected 
scenes sho\¥iiig semi-nude girls and prolonged osculations. 
Some of the osculators were famous stars under contract 
to Wiseglass. The scenes were fragments from his pictures 
which had been cut on advice of the Hays organization 
as likely to arouse the antagonism of the more pious public. 
There was a whole procession of close-ups of girls nude to 
the waist. These were screen tests made for a South Sea 
role: of course Wiseglass knew he couldn’t get away with 
putting that much epidermis in the actual picture, but it 
was a good opportunity to make a lot of ambitious girls 
show their breasts. After that came a standard type of 
filthy-picture, the sort of thing w^hich had to be bootleg- 
produced and which you wouldn’t find a top-line studio 
like Wiseglass’ dirtying its hands with. It showed a man 
chasing a girl through some trees, taking her clothes off 
and then the whole works, mostly in anatomical close-ups. 
Wiseglass’ guests made grunting noises and shouted obscene 
encouragement to the man on the screen. It seemed to Don 
that, liquored up as most of them were, they w^ere still a 
bit embarrassed and the grunts and shouts were partly to 
cover it up. Don had seen such films once or twice before. 
They always had the same effect on him: after seeing them 
he felt as drained of sexual desire as if he had been in a 
woman’s bed over a whole week-end. He always thought 
that the movie, cleverly used, could be the greatest of all 
aphrodisiacs. But the queer thing was that the politely 
suggestive pictures produced for public exhibition were 
often more titillating than the ones specifically produced 
for the brothel trade, which made the mistake of leaving 
nothing to the imagination. 

At first distressing, as removing from sex all the patina 
that gave humans the illusion of being on a higher plane 
than stoats, the close-ups of man-at-stud quickly become 
tedious. Adenoidal breathing came from Leon Somers 
on Don’s right. He glanced at Somers and in the reflected 
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light from the screen saw the famous profile laid back in 
sleep, the mouth wide open. The girl with the straight 
page-boy hair, who had been sitting in front of Don with 
Wiseglass' hand stroking her leg, got up and excused her- 
self. Two minutes later Don quietly followed her out. The 
girl was sitting on the arm of a chair on the terrace, smoking 
a cigarette and slowly swinging a leg in and out of black 
shadow and moongleam. She was not only beautiful but 
the crisp outline of her face, the almost scowling expression 
in her eyes, indicated character above the average. It was 
"strange to’ think of her as a hired strumpet. She looked no 
more than sixteen or seventeen. 

''How did you get into this zoo?’’ Don asked. 

The girl coldly looked him over. "You look damn nearly 
human yourself,” she said. 

A few minutes later they were driving eastward along 
Sunset Boulevard in Don’s car. The girl, whose name was 
Ellen, said she didn’t know what in hell made her run off 
like that. She’d get her twenty-five bucks all right from 
Madame Betty, because her instructions were only to take 
on ' one of the guests, any one. But Wiseglass would be sore 
as the devil, because he wanted her himself, and he’d 
squawk, and that might mean her name being crossed off 
Madame Betty’s list. 

Ellen said she wanted to go back, she couldn’t afford to 
take a chance like that. Don wouldn’t go back. He drove 
on to Henry’s and took Ellen in for a sandwich. After that 
he ofiered to drive her home. She looked at him smiling 
and said in the first place she had to earn that twenty-five 
bucks and in the second place, until she collected it next 
day, she didn’t have a home. 

So Don drove to Ms house and they both undressed and 
the cool marble of Ellen’s body lay in the bed beside him, 
waiting still and passionless for him. He was equally still, 
lying there relaxing his limbs and experiencing quiet 
flow of pleasure at having her there. 

It was a good, clean business deal, twenty-five Wiseglass 
dollars for Ellen and twenty-five for Madame Betty, and 
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Ellen for him. Yet, partly no- doubt owing to the effect of 
the movies, he could not have felt more unbusinesslike. 
There was something about Ellen, the way she talked and 
the expression in her eyes and the vibration of her per- 
sonality, that it was a pleasure to be with. He wanted to 
know all about her. 

She started to tell him, without much effort to pretend 
it was on the level, a kind of Way Down East story about 
having been thrown out of the old farm, out into the hurri- 
cane, clutching the tiny bundle resulting from her betrayal. 
Don told her to cut out the Gish stuff and she said it was ' 
funny how all the men wanted a tart to tell them some 
tragic story of their downfall, it apparently excited them 
to be reminded of the power their sex had to wreck the 
lives of penniless girls. 

After a while they got to talking quite naturally together. 
Ellen said that her real story had just as many heart-throbs 
as Way Down East, only they were louder and funnier. 

She hadn’t come to Hollywood to seek her fortune, but 
had been there for years, ever since she was a child, with 
her father, Henry Swall. Henry Swall had once been a big 
leading man at §1,500 a week. Ever since Ellen could 
remember he had been slowly slipping from there down 
to $io-a-day if-and- when status, not for any reason except 
that he was ageing. Three years ago they’d been thrown 
out of their home and had been living since in little dumps 
of hotels. Henry had got pretty irritating to live with and 
eventually, though she kept on seeing him right along, 
Ellen had moved to another hotel. That was last year when 
she had started doing extra work to support herself. Over 
and over again during that year she’d had to go without 
food to pay rent, and at that she’d not been less than a 
month behind most of the time. It was all Elenry could do to 
keep himself on the occasional |io day-jobs he could now get. 

Well^ right away, Ellen said, it had been a question of 
sleep with this man, let yourself be pawed by that man, 
to get work in the studios. She had promised Henry on her 
solemn word not to give herself to anyone like that, or let 
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any man take liberties with her. You'Ve got the stuff 
to get there and you don’t have to let any of those baboons 
make a monkey out of you.” Henry Swall knew the movie 
game well but kidded himself about what it meant for 
girls, by reminding himself of girls with exceptional luck 
or stalling technique who had got to the top and were 
still practically virgins. ■ 

Anyway, Ellen had taken him at his word at the start 
and the result was that she rarely got one decent meal 
a day. There was a good joke here, and that was that one 
of the few interviews she managed to get with a big shot 
in those early days had been with Sam Wiseglass. Sam 
had made a pass at her and like a damned little fool she’d 
walked out on him. And now to-night, here she’d been 
at Wiseglass’ house, thrown right into his lap by arrange- 
ment with Madame Betty : his for fifty bucks, and no head- 
aches next morning about keeping any promises of con- 
tracts. Of course he hadn’t recognized her, he made passes 
at girls every day of his life and he never even looked at 
their faces. 

What had happened between Ellen’s two meetings with 
Wiseglass, as a ^Tree woman” and then as a de-luxe white 
slave? Well, things had gone from bad to worse for Henry. 

For one entire month he didn’t get a single day’s work. 

He’d borrowed to the hilt from every one he knew. The 
finance company swooped down and took his wretched 
car. His health was in a bad state. Then the hotel gave * I 
him twenty-four hours to pay the back rent or get out. 

Ellen had felt it was up to her ; she was young and active 

and he was getting old, with no one but herself to turn to. : 

But how could she get money in twenty-four hours? She 

couldn’t start calling up all the producers and directors 

and assistants and casting men who had propositioned 

her, and making a deal over the phone for her body. In 

the first place you couldn’t get to speak to people like 

that in any hurry, if at all. In the second place, even if 

she had come to terms with some lusting nabob, she would 

have had to deliver first and then she might have got 
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nothing in return, but one day at $7-50 or $10 and 
promises. That wouldn't square Henry's : hotel. 

And so very naturally her thoughts had turned to Madame 
Betty, about whom she had recently heard. A girl could at 
least get a square business deal from Madame Betty. If 
she was going to give herself to some baboon, why not do 
it for cash instead of promises? She’d finally called up the 
Madame, gone over to see her and been okayed for hori- 
zontal use by her distinguished clientHe. 

That night Ellen had been sent up to a house in one of 
the canyons above Beverly, to keep the yawns of an elderly 
director at bay. And next morning in paying Qver her 
split of the fifty bucks, the Madame had offered to put 
Ellen’s phone number in the little black book to be per- 
manently on call. The Madame explained this was quite 
an honour, there were dozens of girls who’d give anything 
to be in the little black book but didn’t rate, as her clientele 
paid top prices and were very particular what they got. 
She also said that Ellen was the type who, with a little 
coaching, might do very well at exhibition work, for which 
there was a heavy call, and which paid as high as a hundred 
bucks a time not counting the Madame’s split. She was 
very agreeable and kind, the Madame: even apologized 
for taking half of Ellen’s earnings as commission, explaining 
that out of her share she had to pay protection not only 
to the police but also to the big-shot gangsters who could 
be tough babies if not properly taken care of. 

Well, Ellen had turned down the offer of the black book, 
because after all she didn’t think it had come to that yet. 
She’d gone on struggling at the foot of the movie ladder. 
And now, after that first experience, she wasn’t quite so 
particular as to ways and means. Certainly she had done 
better for a while. Her daily salary had been fixed at Sio 
by horizontal arrangement with one of the casting boys, 
and she’d had an average of two days’ work a week for 
quite a while. But out of that she’d had more and more to 
help out her father, telling him of course that she was 
making good dough now and could afford it. 
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And then, damned if Henry hadn’t gone down with ’flu 
just when she was in the middle of an idle spell First it 
was doctors’ bills; then, while Henry had a temperature 
of 102, his hotel had chosen that happy situation to tell 
him he’d have to get out the moment he was well enough, 
unless the back rent was paid. Just then one of the studios 
called Henry to offer him several nights’ work in some war 
scenes, where they wanted a lot of soldiers to lie around 
all night in a sea of mud for $7.50 a time. Of course Ellen 
had refused to hear of him taking the work. In the first 
, place, the way he was, it would be asking for pneumonia. 
In the second, she knew very well that the one rag of pride 
he still had to cling to was that he’d never worked for less 
than 1 10 a day, which was I2.50 more than the minimum 
for .crowd work. Well, she could only suppose that by that 
time the consciousness of the load he was on his daughter 
hurt Henry’s pride more than the loss of that $2. 50 that 
separated him from the final depth of degradation as an 
actor. Ellen had for the second time done a job of work 
for Madame Betty and earned S25. When she reached 
Henry’s hotel with the money she was told that he had 
struggled out of bed the previous evening and gone to work 
in the war picture. 

So Ellen had buried Henry and faced life alone, a regular 
orphan of the storm. It had been an up and down struggle 
since. Last month another workless spell had come along, 
and now it was her turn to be threatened with eviction 
from the hotel. Her last experience with one of Madame 
Betty’s baboons hadn’t been very pleasant, and she tried 
to figure a way of “going straight”, as the wisecrack was, 
from then on. But it hadn’t worked, ^she just'^didn’t'^seem 
to have the technique to string studio men along and get 
somewhere as an actress. That brought the story up to 
two nights ago, when after a long $10 day’s work in a 
ballroom scene she had gone home and found her room 
locked. She had given the hotel manager the whole of the 
1 10, leaving herself nothing to eat on; and then he had 
said, putting the money in the cash drawer, that when she 
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paid the rest of her S30 back rent she could have her key^ 
and not until. So next day again Madame Betty had come 
to the rescue, pencilling Ellen in for the consignment of 
flesh she was sending up for Sam Wiseglass' stag party. 
And that just about rounded out the picture, Ellen said, 
and wasn’t Prosperity grand? 

Ellen had the effect on Don of making him feel less lonely 
than he’d ever been in Hollywood. He didn’t like the 
thought, in the morning, of how his queer little movie-set 
house would be when she had gone. Her downright honesty 
was like a tonic. It was disgusting that a girl like that 
should have to work for Madame Betty. And yet, wasn’t 
her attitude the only honest one in the circumstances? 
If she had to sell her body, who could blame her for selling 
for cash, as she put it? 

He wasn’t surprised when she flatly refused his invitation 
to stay there with him. But two days later he called by her 
hotel and took her to lunch, and then they drove to a quiet 
beach and spent the whole afternoon lying in the sun. 
They talked about every subject in the world except them- 
selves and the movies. They went back to Don’s house 
and sat on half the night, by the fire, roasting chestnuts 
and talking. They went to bed quite prosaically like a 
married couple, and neither he nor she said anything 
about her going to the hotel, they were too busy talking. 
Without discussing their personal relations at all they 
seemed to have reached an understanding. He drove her 
to the hotel next day to collect her things. Not until a 
week later did he ask her, in the timelessness of relaxation 
after their bodies had spoken one to the other, whether 
she loved him. She did not answer but lay still, looking 
straight into his eyes, and he did not mention love again. 

One day Ann Laurie met them together, and then there 
was an evening when Ann called by Don’s place to leave 
a magazine for him and found Ellen there. She acted 
quite normally and was friendly toward Ellen, asking her 
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■ , tO : Gome ill, for a drink if she was in the neighbonrhood.. It ■■ 
■was, difficult., not, to like Ellen. 

Ellen reacted as everyone did at first to x\nn’s face. She 
felt embarrassed and didn't know where to look. But Don 
■ told her the whole story, and she^ felt she wanted to be nice' 
to Ann because it was a way of showing her gratitude to Don. • 
]... . ScYeial times she dropped in at Ann’s apartment. But ' 
except when Don, was with them there ,was a. strained 
feeling between the two girls. Ellen felt that Ann wanted 
her for a friend and was struggling to overcome jealousy. 

' But it was too much to expect of human nature that she 
should succeed. 

And Ann was becoming increasingly difficult and peculiar. 
From continuing through all those years to write highly- 
spiced pieces about the love affairs of the shadow-gods, 
wffiiie she herself remained still a female who had never 
once been desired by male, she had begun to have delusions. 
She told Ellen confidentially that Francis Cloving, the new 
English importation over at X.Y.Z. studio, had taken, 
her upstairs to show her his lithographs, when she went to 
his home to interview him, and had made indecent gestures 
in her direction. Don found that she had told the same story 
to a number of the fan magazine people, and some of the 
fannies were laughing, others crying, over the absurdity of 
the tale. It was manifestly absurd because everyone knew 
that Francis Cloving was the staidest, most respectably 
married man in Flollywood. Some of the colony’s most 
talented nymphomaniacs had tried for him in vain. Some- 
how Ann’s story got back to Mrs. Cloving, who was 
Kensington-English and wasn’t used to that sort of thing, 
and the head publicity man at X.Y.Z. had the unpleasant 
task of admonishing Ann about it. But Ann was beyond 
curing by admonitions. It seemed that her sexual starvation 
had pressed too hard against her brain. Something had 
had to give. 

If she couldn’t have it in reality she had to have it in 
imagination. So quite soon afterwards Ann was going around 
with the story that she had met Jack Fine on the Boulevard 


and he had forced her into a dark telephone booth. She 
told her story to Don and Ellen one evening when they had 
invited her up to dinner. After dinner her brother Clark 
dropped in and she told it again for his benefit. 

It was difficult for anyone to know what to say. Ellen 
switched the subject rather violently on to some City 
political issue of the moment, and soon she was involved in 
an argument with Clark on which the mask of politeness 
was wearing thin. Clark said he knew all about the local 
political rackets, of course it was true that justice and 
honesty didn't exist in L.A., but what of it, politics was the 
same everywhere, a man had to look after Number One 
whatever racket he was in, and hadn’t we got the greatest 
prosperity in all history, with a car to every second inhabi- 
tant? Ellen cut the thing short in the end by saying she’d 
forgotten Clark was a millionaire. 

Soon after that Ann and Clark left. Ellen told Don that 
it was guys like Clark that made gals like her feel sick. He 
was the land of a guy who got practically nothing out of 
life but, for fear of losing even that, wouldn’t raise a finger 
to help himself or anyone else. Look at the way he ignored 
his sister, didn’t go to see her or ask her out once in a year. 
And the way he kidded himself! He’d been an extra in 
pictures for ten years and because he’d worked up to $15 a 
day, average three days a week, he thought he was a big 
shot and would hardly talk to the $7.50-a»day crowd. 


The next time Don went to see Ann Laurie w^as the last. 
Don was alone at home, working. The phone rang and he 
listened to Ann’s voice making queer gurgling sounds, 
which conveyed nothing except that he must go over and 
see what was going on. 

He found Ann lying unconscious on the floor of her 
apartment. Her face was blue. Beside her on the floor w^ere 
an empty bottle of disinfectant and the photo of Leon 
Somers which had always stood on the table, with its 
inscription: ‘'To my bonnie friend, Ann Laurie, for whom 
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rd lay me doon^ if not dee/’ On the sofa was the evening 
paper with the banner headline on page one, ''LEON 
SOMERS SECRETLY WEDS' JUNE ASCOTT”. 

Don wrapped the photograph in the paper and tucked 
them under his arm. He had the feeling that this had all 
happened to him before, in a dream or some past incarna- 
tion. Then he remembered his visit to Ed’s bedroom after 
the dam break. He saw the room vividly, and yet when he 
tried to remember whether he’d taken away the paper that 
was littered by Ed’s bed, it all went blank. 

He went to the phone and told the manager to come up. 

Ann never recovered consciousness. She died the same 
night in the hospital, with Ma and Clark by her bedside 
and Don and Ellen pacing the corridor. 

The self-fiagellatory mood in which this left Don deepened 
as, throughout the night, he walked up and down before 
his cold parlour fire, pausing only to take gulps of whisky. 
His eyes were wild. He orated to Ellen and to himself with 
melodramatic gestures. Of course people had often said, 
he had said so himself, that they wouldn’t be surprised if 
Ann bumped herself off. But they hadn’t really meant it. 
All sensitive people thought about suicide at one time or 
another. But any fool knew the tremendous distance between 
the idea and the act itself. When a person like Ann actually 
came to the point of doing it, that just gave you some slight 
idea how much greater her suffering was than anything 
known to the run of people. Well, if he hadn’t taken that 
paper and photograph it would have been said, would have 
made a fine story for the Hearst mudlarks, that Ann killed 
herself because she had looked at a king and he had married 
a princess. He’d stopped that, anyway. What criminal non- 
sense it would have been! Perhaps it had taken that little 
extra push to bring the glass of poison right up to her .lips 
and tilt it. But how many times before this must she have 
almost done it; how many times have stood before the mirror 
in the chill nothingness of her room, with her nails throbbing 
to tear off in livid strips the mask she had to wear? Imagine 
the terrible effort for control, always control, so that she 
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could sit at her typewriter to pay the price society mockingly 
demanded of her for food and shelter, the singing of pretty 
lays about the lush love-lives of the gods! If others were 
lonely in Hollywood, how lonely must she have been, locked 
in that house of flesh which the creator, for a laugh, had 
grotesquely caricatured? And it was all Don’s fault, because 
he had not had the decency to do just that little thing, to 
go against his selfish desires to that trifling extent, so that 
the always-closed door might even once be opened and the 
light shine in. 

Ellen strove in vain to make him see the thing in sane - 
proportion. This gulping-down of whisky to drown a 
phantom was infantile. But it was always like that in 
Hollywood: the sanest people were affected similarly if they 
stayed long enough. Either they were inhumanly callous 
over such “tragedies” or they went into an emotional 
tail s pin. When they weren’t making mud-puddles of 
oceans they were making mountains of molehills. 

The morning paper came and there wasn’t even a mention 
of Ann’s death. It wasn’t news. Ellen tried to console Don 
by pointing out how successful he’d been in sparing Ann the 
final degradation of fading out as a Page One “tragic love 

The funeral was two mornings later, in the chapel of an 
undertaking parlour. The arrangements were all left to 
Clark. Don joined up with the family party, Ma and Clark, 
and told Ellen not to bother to come. When the Lauries 
arrived they had to push their way through a crowd that 
had formed around the entrance. Several fairly well-known 
movie people had come. 

Ma gazed around her in wondering surprise at the 
flowers and wreaths which, banked up on all sides nearly 
to the ceiling, turned the garish httle chapel into a fragrant 
garden. Even Don, though he ha;d expected something of 
the kind, was surprised. The movie people must have known 
that all the writers would be there. Their press-agents had 
advised them — or in some cases had possibly acted without 
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even consulting them— to be represented by flowers if they 
could not come in person. 

Don and Clark moved around the chapel just behind 
Ma, looking at the messages accompanying the flowers. 
Ma’s expression was as if a sudden light had dawned on 
her. Only now that her daughter was being buried did she 
appreciate how impoi'tant Ann had been, how dearly 
loved by the great and famous. “We are heartbroken . . 
she read; “You were a real friend to us and our industiy 
. . “This gap can never be filled . . “The 

'Great Editor has called you, but we shall not forget. ...” 
The signatures were those of men and women renowned the 
world over, whom Ann had interviewed — or in some cases, 
clever forgeries by their press-agents. From each of the 
studios there was an elaborate floral offering. 

A hand was laid on Ma’s. Looking up, she saw the face 
of a famous ingenue, gazing at her with mute sympathy 
from beneath sweeping false eyelashes. Ma leaned on Clark 
and Don as she moved over to the centre of the chapel where 
Ann’s body was lying. Ann was dressed in an exquisite 
white evening gown. 

“Beautiful,” murmured the ingenue somewhere just 
behind Don. “You know, June Ascott gave it— the dress, 
I mean. It’s the one she wore in ‘Bride of the Snows’. 
It was Leon’s idea, they say. . . . ” ■ 

Don gazed down as if it were a ghost he saw and not a 
mortal body. It was Ann, and yet it was not she, for in 
death she was indeed beautiful. All the fierce red blotches 
which had marred her face in life had disappeared. The 
face was white like the finest marble and it was as if some 
master sculptor had carved it. Ma had insisted on having the 
most expensive mortician in town. 

That night Don and Ellen had bitter words. Don had 
done nothing since the funeral except drink and pour 
out an endless self-accusatory monologue. If Ellen tried 
to say anything he snarled at her. 
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“Don’t you understand,” said Ellen, “that even if you 
had done ‘that little thing’ for Ann, it wouldn’t have been 
any use? It would only have awakened in her the desire 
for your love, and you could not have loved her. 

“I did love her,” shouted Don. “It was you, or rather it 
was your face and body, that ca.me between me and her. 
This would not have happened if it hadn’t been for you. 
If ever a woman was truly beautiful, it was Ann. Even 
as he made this extraordinary speech, Don knew that none 

of it was true. , t j 

Ellen moved into a hotel next day. Don wrote to the head- 
office of his syndicate saying that the Hollywood climate 
was undermining his health and asking to be transferred 
back again to Europe. 



CHAPTER XXIII 


1929^1930 


I 


’ It WAS" A queer' feeling for Ma^- to hear someone- say: 
''Now that youhe a millionaire ...” 

Queer, but very wonderful, like a great peace descending 
after endless-seeming battle. It was for this she had waited 
through all those years, while others, weaker in faith and 
determination, were greedily grasping for petty six-figure 
■ rewards. ... 

Not that real peace could ever be hers now till the grave, 
with the weight on her shoulders of that triple cross — 
Fanny, Ed, Ann — which the Lord had called her to bear. 
And, figuring land values conservatively as was her custom, 
she reckoned that "millionaire” was exaggerated by at least 
a hundred thousand dollars, unless she sold all her lots 
separately. Still, it was the most comforting word in the 
language. It did make a person realize that the Lord 
•^vould never in all things forsake his own. When things 
seemed blackest, he gave a sign like that to show he did 
not forget. ]Millionaire ... 

She pressed down wdtli her toes, relaxed them, pressed 
again. The old rocker creaked slightly as it rode forward, 
creaked again as it rode back. 

The newspaper lay unopened in Ma’s lap. After a while she 
would start reading it, opening it as usual at the real estate 
page, then turning to the front of it to read about the boot- 
leggers’ gang wars, about the latest municipal graft scandal, 
and about the irresistible march of American prosperity. 

But for the moment she was quite content to sit. Her 
rheumatics had got very bad after Ann’s death and for 
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several months now she had had a coloured woman in the 
mornings to clean the house. It was terrible what )’ou had 
to pay these coloured women now^adays — fifty cents an 
hour most of them charged^ though j\Ia had got an old one, 
a woman of over sixty, for forty cents. If it. hadn't been for 
her rheumatics Ma wouldn't have been so extravagant. But 
still it almost seemed worth it if you just sat on the porch 
while the w^oman was working, without reading the paper, 
just listening to the sound of the dishes clattering, the 
broom sweeping, and enjoying the sensation of not having 
to do the chores which you had done all your life. It gave ' 
you the feeling of rest well earned. After all, when "a person 
was nigh on seventy years old she certainly had a little 
rest coming to her. 

It was a great, wonderful city that Ma had seen grow 
up around her, and she was proud of it, proud of her 
pioneer’s faith and foresight. There on that porch, on that 
same old rocker, she had watched it grotv. 

The city of Los Angeles had spread out and engulfed 
the once wild and desolate Cahuenga Valley, and she had 
seen it all. Less than thirty years ago, a few miserable 
ranches in the midst of a wilderness; to-day, hundreds of 
thousands of happy homes stretching out to the east, west 
and south, and up over the hills to the north. 

Someone had said that in area it was the largest city in 
the w^orld. And in every home prosperity: a chicken in 
every pot, as the President had said, a car — two cars, more 
often than not — in every garage. America had found the 
secret that man had been looking for since the beginning 
of time. You could drive for miles and hardly find an 
unbuilt-on gap except for the beautiful concrete streets 
and the empty lots, like Ma’s own, which represented 
somebody’s investment in the city’s even greater future. 
Of course people would always find something to 
kick about. Somie statistics man was saying that Los 
Angeles had the highest suicide rate in America. And 
there were some who said there ought to be more 
public parks, but everyone knew they were just trash who 
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were sore because they couldn’t make enough money to 
have a garden or an automobile. Thank the Lord, America 
was still a country that believed in people having to earn 
the good things of life. 

Not that it was perfect yet, not by a long' way. There: were : 
these bootlegging gangsters who were always killing each 
other with machine-guns. That was a terrible' thing, 
certainly was. But as Mrs. Buzzacott said, you couldn’t; ': 
expect to banish Rum in a day. America was ahead of 
all other countries in making the start she had, and every 
, underworld in the country could be cleaned up if they’d 
stop letting in all these foreigners. As for this idea that the 
morals of the young people were running downhill, that 
was mostly just talk. Certainly outward standards had 
changed plenty since the war, but American youth was 
just as sound at heart as it had always been. Besides, you 
couldn’t have prosperity without paying some price for it. 
No doubt that there were plenty of grafters down there at 
City Hall, and in Washington, too, and plenty of crooks 
about trying to get a widow’s hard-earned money. But 
politicians were always crooked, any fool ought to know 
that; and if people let crooks get away with their money, 
they generally had themselves to blame. You couldn’t expect 
to make money if you didn’t have a good business head 
on your shoulders — or keep it when you’d made it. But 
people w^anted too much. You couldn’t go wrong if you 
kept your capital in land and took a modest 6 per cent 
profit on your cash money from a reliable banker like 
Felling. 

It was a great comfort to Ma that she hadn’t been fooled 
into putting money in that Julian Petroleum thing. It had 
taken all her business acumen to keep out of it. There had 
never been a hotter tip than this around Los Angeles for 
making a quick fortune, and two of the W.G.T.U. ladies, 
who had never invested a cent before, had bought shares. 
It so happened that, at the end of 1926 when Julian stock 
was booming dizzily, Ma had had such a wonderful offer 
for just one of her lots that she was considering acceptance. 
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The offer %vas no iess than $40,0005 and everyone said that 
if she put that much in Julian Pete shares she'd be building 
a palace in Beverly Hills by the following year. She was on 
the very brink of taking this advice, but something held 
her back, a hunch that she’d be a fool not to stick to real 
estate which had done her so well up to then. The measure 
of her astuteness was that Holl>=vvood Boulevard property 
had risen in thirty years from |io to $7,000 a front foot. 

So then, in April of 1927, the Julian thing had crashed, 
and when some of the debris was cleared away it wus said 
that a $150,000,000 over-issue of Julian Preferred stock 
had been printed oft in a Pershing Square office to meet the 
heavy demand for overnight fortunes. Later some 150 
business leaders of Los Angeles, including bank presidents 
and civic leaders and movie company heads, had been 
indicted for Julian sinking pool operations, whatever that 
might mean. They w^ere supposed to have obtained interest 
of from ten to twenty per cent per month on loans to the 
watered oil company. Of course no one had been convicted 
except a couple of jurors in the first trial who were caught 
taking bribes. 

It seemed that some $ 100,000,000 belonging to some 40,000 
small-money Americans had vanished into the air. Two of 
Ma’s W.G.T.U. friends had had a severe headache and the 
husband of one, an excellent swimmer, had gone to the 
beach for a refreshing dip and not returned. But it had made 
Ma realize how careful you had to be, because not all the 
unfortunate investors were working-class people, janitors 
and washerwomen and similar uneducated folks who had 
no business anyway in the stock market. 

Oh yes, there had been many a storm to weather, many 
a temptation to resist. The power of faith had overcome 
those obstacles, but it hadn’t been easy to keep the light 
shining. That was what she had made a special point of 
telling the young man they had sent from the paper to 
interview her, the young man who came to the door and 
said, ‘‘Now that you’re a millionaire”. 

They had heard^ of course^ about the Los Miraflores 
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syndicate's offer to her of $300,000 for one acre of her 
property, to build this giant apartment hotel and gardens. 
It was the biggest offer ever made in Los Angeles for 
property for a single apartment house. 

So when the young man had come from the paper, she 
had particularly stressed the power of faith which, she had 
rather happily put it, could move mountains and therefore 
could certainly make a million for those who put their 
trust in it and had a good business brain as well. 

Then she had said that she wondered if people realized 
’ what it cost in money and sacrifice to become a millionaire 
in California real estate. Folks who thought it was easy 
ought to know what a multitude of things a property-owner 
had to pay taxes and assessments for — things from which 
the poor, who never paid a cent for them, derived equal 
benefit. She had made a list of all the things she'd been 
taxed for: Flood Control, Street Improvement, Parks and 
Recreations, Fire Control and Protection, Lighting, High 
Schools, Common Schools, Kindergarten Special, County 
Purposes, Municipal Purposes, Libraries, Garbage Disposal, 
Cemetery, Drainage, Interest and Sinking Fund, Acquisition 
and Improvement Districts. Thank goodness, she had said, 
the County's application to build a $25,000,000 dam in 
San Gabriel Canyon had been denied by the State Engineer. 
She had asked the young man to consider what a staggering 
burden would have been placed on property-owners' 
shoulders if the experts hadn't reported that this proposed 
dam would endanger the lives of 100,000 to 200,000 people. 

She had told the young man, and he had put it in the 
paper word for word, that her advice to those who would 
succeed was to have faith in the future of America and of 
Los Angeles, its most progressive city. She had also said 
that people should have faith in God, the kind of faith that 
had saved Aimee MacPherson from her kidnappers and 
brought her safe and unsoiled across the burning desert. 
That, Ma had said, was the kind of faith people ought to 
have, and nothing could stop them. But for some reason 
the paper hadn't printed that part of the interview. Presum- 
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ably they had .some petty political „ spite against. Sister 
Aimee. Small miiidS' couldn’t appreciate the value of a 
woman like' . Sister Aimee. Why, she’d heard it' suggested 
that because. Sister rode' around in a 'Cadillac sedan she 
couldn’t be sincere — as if religion weren’t a field like any 
other for failure and success, and Sister hadn’t a .right to 
show the world she was the greatest success in the West 
since Fra' Serra. 

One afternoon, soon after Ma’s interview appeared in 
the paper, Dr. Mann called to see her. He drove >up in a 
big touring car of a brand already extinct, carefully polished 
and impressive despite its age. 

His attire was as striking as ever. The gloves and spats 
fitted like his own skin. The stays creaked with the slight 
jerky movement of his erect body. The silk hat and frock 
coat had the old immaculateness though the hat seemed 
to have lost a little of its shine to the back of the coat. 

Only when, with his hat oflF on the porch, the sun shone 
directly on him, did Ma notice the great change in his face 
which the rouge and powder and hair-dye could not conceal. 
The saggy flesh of the face was covered with fine wrinkles 
almost like a parchment, and beneath the eyes there were 
black shadows like stains. 

But the old-world courtesy of Dr. Mann’s address, the 
distinguished choice of words, had not altered in the 
slightest. Always, when he began speaking in those melli- 
fluous, enthusiastic tones, Ma had been affected by the 
charm of the man. It was the same now as ever, though it 
was years since she had seen Dr. Mann. She had thought 
he must either have died or moved away, since the rich 
flow of publicity about his doings had dried up abruptly 
back in 1924 and not another line about him had appeared. 

First complimenting Ma in a gallant manner on her 
youthful appearance and on her success in real estate, Dr. 
Mann said he had been living a very quiet life for several 
years. He had done a little travelling in Europe. As Ma 
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kncw'j he was devoted to the arts and could not stay away 
.from. -Iiis old., haunts, the art galleries and opera houses' of ■ • 
the old world. Otherwise he had been living in just one wing 
of llie Manner, and let out the rest of it, because Mrs. 
;Mann was under doctor’s order to abandon all social 
activities. 

Ma was no fool, she knew perfectly well that Dr. Mann 
had overstepped himself in lavish expenditure and in 
complicated real estate deals, and had retired into obscurity 
for the simple reason he was broke. But Dr. Mann’s explana- 
,tion was as happily phrased as his compliments on Ma’s 
business acumen, and it was a pleasure to accept them both. 
In ten minutes he had her in a receptive mood for the pro- 
position he had to make. 

He was sure Ma wouldn’t mind him saying that he couldn’t 
understand her considering the proposition of the Los 
Miraflores syndicate. Why clid the syndicate want so badly 
to pay her $300,000 for that acre of hers? Because they saw 
in the proposed de-luxe apartment hotel on that site a 
source of immense profit. And they were dead right. Nowa- 
days you could get rentals of hundreds of dollars a month 
for apartments of that kind. And there were plenty of people 
in Hollywood who wmited and could pay for such apart- 
ments: more all the time, because everyone was just getting 
richer and richer every day. Even when you reckoned tax and 
maintenance costs, you could modestly estimate the return 
on such an apartment hotel at from ten to fifteen per cent. 
If Ma sold the land outright, where could she find such an 
investment for the money? She was far too good a business 
w^omaii to be content to live on the capital ; he did not have 
to tell her that it was a duty, not only to herself, but to the 
community, to keep her capital working to speed still faster 
the progress of Los Angeles. Would it not bring her not 
only far more profit, but far more satisfaction, to see the 
Los Miraflores, queen of all apartment hotels, rise on her 
land as her own supreme contribution to their fair city? 
And his proposition was simply this: that he had a group of 
friends v/ho w^ould put up a loan of $750,000 for the building, 
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and Ma should contribute the land, and each would have 
a half interest in the magnificent Los Jvlirafiorcs. No — not 
Los Miraflores; they would call it the Chateau Laurie. ' 

The picture drawn by Dr. Mann was so fascinating that 
during the ensuing week it flowered in her mind into a 
radiant vision. She went painstakingly over the details 
of the proposition. Every word Dr. Mann had said was 
logical common sense. She no longer had a family with 
which to share the fruits of her lifelong patience and acumen. 
There were only Clark, who was self-supporting, cind Fanny, 
whose needs in the asylum, where Ma visited her once a 
month, were of the slightest. 

And she found that now she did indeed crave a solid, 
tangible monument to her life w^ork, to the fortune she had 
built up from nothing. What more fitting one than . the 
splendid Chateau Laurie, a more magnificent castle than 
ever Dr. Mann had built, rising on that land which she 
had had the pioneer vision to pluck from mid-desert against 
such a day of glory as this? 

Would it not be most gratifying to go into partnership 
with Dr. Mann, who even if he had fallen on poor times 
was still the grandest gentleman in Los Angeles, the intimate 
of princes and countesses? The fact that he was able to raise 
all that money showed that he still moved in distinguished 
circles. And not only had Ma never had cause to alter 
her opinion that Dr. Mann was a real gentleman: he had 
always, in all his dealings, shown himself to be an honest 
man. Yes, there were those steam-car shares . . . but she 
was sure that had not been his fault, and he had lost far 
more money in them than she had. 

Nothing could be fairer than that she, for contributing 
the land, should have a half share in the Chateau which 
would cost two-and-a-half times as much to build as the 
land w^as worth. 


The events of October and the following months were 
very confusing to Ma Laurie. 
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It seemed that a magic wand had touched Wall Street, 
and in five hours the values of stocks had gone down by 
$14,000,000,000. People who thought they had something 
found they had been mistaken. Bankers were tossing them- 
selves from high windows although all the papers said the 
banks were ''in a wholly sound condition’’. The President, 
ill whom Ma had great confidence, said that “American 
business foundations were fundamentally good”, and that 
an optimistic attitude was all the people needed. “At no 
time,” wrote Ma’s favourite financial writer, “ in the history 
of the United States was the financial, commercial and 
industrial situation as sound as at the present time. It is a 
time for clear thinking and for sanity in action.” 

Financial, commercial and industrial leaders might shoot 
themselves, but Ma w^as eager to be optimistic, clear-thinking 
and sane. The headaches of stock-market gamblers were not 
hers. Whatever it was that had happened to them (Mrs. 
Buzzacott said her Stanley guessed it was like a house of 
cards and those Jews had slid their aces out from under), 
they probably deserved it. Ma had always believed in 
getting something tangible for her money. She had stayed 
in land. 

But somehow the wand seemed to have moved on from 
Wall Street and touched even bricks and mortar and land, 
rendering them bafflingly transparent and brittle. 

Chateau Laurie was practically finished. It was the finest 
apartment hotel in all Los Angeles. But it was costing a 
little more than Dr. Mann had expected, and also some of 
the doctor’s friends had failed to come through with their 
contributions to the building syndicate. (One of them, 
apparently, had lost his senses and taken a dose of weed- 
killer.) A first mortgage on the whole property had been 
raised easily and the building had continued without a 
hitch. In September it had been found necessary to raise 
a second mortgage, quite a small amount of money. The 
deal was still uncompleted when the wand touched Wall 
Street. The New York financier who was to have put up the 
money placed his head in an oven and turned on the gas. 
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Dr. Mann went wildly about seeking other sources of cash. 
The financiers were all so busy tearing out their hair that 
they could not listen to him. He could not find a cent 
.anywhere. The uncompleted building, he was told, had no 
value. When Ma saw the situation was serious, she forced 
herself to go against principle and caution and raise cash 
on the rest of her land. That, too, was impossible. The only 
offer she had was ^200 for outright purchase of one lot. 
On none of it could so much as a nickel be borrowed. 
There was nobody wanting to buy it, and if nobody would 
buy it it had no value. 

She had a few thousand dollars in Felling's Prosperity 
Building and Loan, drawing six per cent. Nothing on earth 
would make her touch that. But payments on the first 
mortgage began to fall due. The bank pressed for them 
Telentlessly. 

By the fall of 1930, Ma found herself stripped of all her 
land except four lots. She had attended innumerable con- 
ferences with Dr. Mann, who had fought valiantly against 
batteries of lawyers. She had understood hardly a word of 
'what was said. 

The Chateau Laurie was completed and had quite a grand 
^opening with searchlights playing over the skies. In some 
‘Obscure way it had passed into the ownership of a group 
'headed by a man named Cohen, who had re-named it 
"T 1 Chateau'’. 

Then Ma had a letter from Dr. Mann. The paper was 
iglazed and had Dr. Mann’s name, titles, cable address, life 
.story and ''Miss Helen K. Smythe, Private Secretary to 
Dr. Mann” printed in antique type in the top left-hand 
corner. In the bottom left corner was a photograph of The 
Manner, with Dr, Mann standing before the postern gate 
in his Prince Albert. And on top to the right, a picture oi 
:some medals with the caption: "prince wilhex.m von 
-SPLiTZHOFEN^ — One of Austria’s most eminent tragedians, 
^decorated by the Kaiser of Germany; Kaiser Franz Joseph 
cf Austria, Hungary; King Ludwig of Bavaria; King of 
.Saxony.; King of Wuertemberg, and the Grand Duke of 
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Baden j was one of Dr. Mann’s distinguished patients. 
Although 8o years of age a course of treatments rejuvenated 
the Prince to the degree that he possessed the mental and 
physical vigour of 55 years. Out of gratitude the Prince 
presented his cherished decorations of distinction to Dr. 
Mann.” 

Weaving a sinuous course through the printing. Dr. 
Mann’s message to his partner was spelled out in uneven, 
schoolboyish typewriting: 

’ My dear. Mrs. Laurie, 

Buck up, Buck up and do not cause that British blood of 
yours, which conquered half the World, to blush with -defeat. 

In case you should loose part of your $300,000, your other Lot, 
plus . cash money in the Prosperity which is sound as a Bell 
would preclude your ever visiting the poor farm. . . . ‘‘Above 
ALL Mrs. Laurie no not give up the ship.” Whilst there is 
life there is hope. We are enjoying or rather suffering the 
Experience of a lifetime within a year that may mean millions 
to us later. You will perhaps recall that little somewhat vulger 
students remark about “his aunt”, which school kids tell. 

That IF?????? How^ allwise we would be? Our forefathers of 
many generations made nothing but blunders. But let us 
BRAVE THE CONSEQUENCES with fortitude, and philosophically, 
and bravely fight to do better next time. 

Sincerely your partner, 

Sebastian Mann. 

Ma read the letter over and over again. It was very nicely 
put. Somehow she did not seem to get anything solid out 
of it. 

For a long time Ma couldn’t bring herself to fire the 
old coloured woman. The woman thankfully accepted the 
offer to go on working at half wages. Ma liked her, she was 
good company and had funny illiterate ways of saying things. 

But finally Ma had to tell her she wouldn’t be needing her 
any more. The old coloured woman didn’t understand at 
first. When she left she was crying. Ma was hanging out 
the “room for rent” sign. It seemed to Ma, though she 
must have heard wrong, that the old coloured woman 
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was mutteF-ing as she slowly walked down the street: ''Them 
Wall Streets done wipe me out. . . . Where gonna get new 
pair shoes now?’:’ . ■ 

^ December 9: Bank of Gahuenga CLOSES—Aliied Institution 
of Prosperity Building and Loan Association — ‘Statement by 
Felling: — ''Admittedly the Prosperity Association is sound to 
the core. Through wise and conservative investment of its funds, 
which are always vrorking, the Pi'osperity has paid its savers 
interest amounting to approximately $2,000,000, The payment 
of this interest will continue.” 

December 12 : An amazing confession of defalcations amount- 
ing to approximately $8,000,000 in funds of the Prosperity 
Building and Loan Association was made late last night by 
Lars Felling, secretary-manager of the Association, when he 
was confronted with facts and figures by State Building* and 
Loan Commissioner James T. Murless. Following his admission 
Felling announced that he would give himself up to the authorities 
and "take his medicine”. He further stated he had no intention 
of employing counsel but would let the law take its course. 
He was taken to the County Jail early this morning. The story 
of misappropidation of funds of the Association came with 
dramatic suddenness as Felling was facing the entire member- 
ship of the board of directors, who were meeting in an attempt 
to ascertain reasons for the closing of the Bank of Gahuenga 
by the State Superintendent of Banks last Monday;-. They 
presented facts and figures to Felling, and he suddenly admitted 
a defalcation of several millions of dollars. 

Felling Swears Out Confession. — "I do hei'cby state that 
since 1921 I have been the secretary and general manager of 
said Association, and as such I have had complete charge of 
all records of said Association, I further state that throughy>ut 
all of the above period I have, without the knowledge or cf)n- 
sent qf any of the directors or officers connected with the abd^e 
Association, falsified and altered to the extent of several miliiok 
dollars the books, entries and records of said Association. . . . 
This statement was made of my own free will and accord and 
without any undue influence of, coercion or intimidation by, 
any one whomsoever.” 

Statement by State Building and Loan Commissioner 
Murless: — "The loss is certain to be very heavy. . . . All branch 
offices as well as the headquarters office will be closed to the 
public. . . . The failure of the Prosperity Building and Loan 
Association should not be permitted to unsettle public confidence 
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in the essential integrity of the building and loan business. . . , 
Most^ of the comparatively few failures of building and loan 
associations which have taken place in California have been 
due to misappropriation of funds. While this failure is the largest 
in recent years and comes at a time of unrest and depression 
when people are more or less fearful, nevertheless the fact 
remains that fundamentally the financial set-up of building 
and loan associations is sound. Their executives are able and 
honest and their certificates and shares safe investments.” 

December 13: Prosperity Vice-President- Auditor and 
Head Bookkeeper Confess Complicity, Arrested. 

Statement by State Examiner Clifford. — 'Hf there was any 
written record of the $8,000,000 misappropriation by Felling, 
it must have been an oversight on my part. We simply didn’t 
notice it.” 

Interview with Felling.—- Reporter: ‘‘Only about half of 
that 88,000,000 has been accounted for. Where did the remainder 
go?” — Felling: don’t want to discuss it. For the benefit of 

the ' community this matter should not be given too much 
attention.” 

Witnesses State Felling Personally Assisted in Loading 
$25,000 Worth of Gold Bullion Shipped out of Prosperity 
Office Dec. 8. 

December 24 : State Building and Loan Commissioner 
Murless Resigns. — Revealed that he is living in house owned 
by Prosperity Association: Son-in-law is chief accountant of 
Prosperity’s downtown branch. 

December 25: Police have established that the recent runs 
on banks were started by a well-laid and far-flung Red plot. 
The false rumors were spread even among school-children by 
The Young Pioneers, the organization of Boy and Girl Com- 
munists. 






CHAPTER XXIV 
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Don LAURIE 5 STATIONED in Paris, roving about 
Europe to wherever things were happening, exchanging 
ideas with people who faced the basic problems of reorgan- 
izing a world, often found himself wondering whether 
Hollywood really existed. 

He rarely went to see one of the Hollywood-made movies, 
but they followed him everywhere. They garishly littered 
every Main Street and Mazda Lane. It did not seem possible 
that that queer, sunkissed suburb far away over oceans and 
deserts could be the place from which emanated this world- 
compelling shadow attraction; that such a place could 
wield such an unprecedented international influence. It 
was one of those facts about the topsy-turvydom of modern 
society which, like the destruction of food by half-starved 
men, you had to keep pinching yourself to make yourself 
realize. You had to look at the weary, thwarted faces of 
the people as they went into the movie parlours — at their 
blank, dazed, numbed expressions as they came out—to 
get the connection between Hollywood and this widest- 
circulated of all idea- vehicles. The movies expressed one 
idea, and one only: forgetfulness. That was what people 
craved, and that was what Hollywood, the place where 
nothing was real, could best give. 

As the years passed Hollywood remained unreal to him, 
like the memory of a dream. All except one thing: Ellen. 
Ellen, he had found on examination from a distance of 
6,ooo-odd miles, had a simple quality which a person came 
to take for granted when she was around, but which 
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wouldn’t let itself be shaken loose from the mind when 
she wasn t. That Ellen was a product of Hollywood just 
had to be accepted as one of those exceptions proving any 
rule. She saw things more clearly, had her feet more firmly 
on what ground society granted her the use of, than anyone 
Don had met in the comparatively real parts of the world. 
She would have been exceptional anywhere because she 
had been forced down into the depths of the social abyss 
and still preserved the direct vision and naturalness of a 
child. Indeed, the downward journey seemed to have 
'heightened those qualities in her. He was proud of Ellen 
for being what she was and also for having been what 
she had been. By comparison there was something insipid 
about all the ''respectable'^’ women he had slept or lived 
with since Ellen, He had wanted sometimes to cry out to 
them: You never were compelled to sell your body for a 
piece of green paper to one of Madame Betty’s baboons. 
You know nothing. 

The flame of his longing for Ellen was fed by remorse 
and by the fact that he had lost all track of her. With a 
third of the earth’s circumference between him and her 
he had perceived how ludicrously melodramatic, indeed 
how insane, had been that outburst over Ann Laurie., 
It was unexplainable, the way he had acted. Of course 
Ann was better dead, since life had necessarily been so 
bitter for her. Of course Ellen had been right in saying that,, 
even if he had brought himself to sleep with Ann, it would 
only have made matters worse because she would have been 
awakened and he couldn’t have carried on with it. Holly- 
wood had got all his ideas and standards cock-eyed. He 
had just talked gibberish about Ann: as if he, too, had been 
a movie actor, driven by the outlandish necessity to drama- 
tize death, life, love, everything. Back of it all, no doubt, 
was the fact of what Ann had represented to him: the 
agony of all human creatures racked by desires which 
nature sentenced them to feel and which society, for this, 
reason or that, forbade them to fulfil. In the daily pageant 
• of life anywhere in that civilization, this was of all tragedies- 
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the most commonplace. But the thick misj: that hung 
between you and Hollywood life when you were somewhere 
else became a magnifying glass when you were there. Ann 
had been in a single body all the men and women in the 
torture-chambers of Tantalus everywhere. She seemed very 
insignificant now. 

But Ellen was as real as if she were standing by him on a 
mountain-top, in the sparkling clarity of dawn. His ears 
wanted her voice and his limbs w’-anted hers to touch. 
And the hell of it was that he hadn’t any notion what had 
become of her. His letters both to the hotel whose hospitality 
she was enjoying when he met her, and to the one she had 
chosen when she left him had been sent back marked 
''Not Here”. He had had to apply himself to the sorry 
business of “trying to forget”. 

That hadn’t worked, because if Ellen could have been 
forgotten it wouldn’t have taken any tr)dng on his part. 
The result of all the trying was that he only craved her more. 
And after a year or two he carried in his mind an idea of 
her about wdiich he could not for the life of him say whether 
it was true or hopelessly exaggerated by distance in space 
and time. 

More years passed, and though he did not delude himself 
that sex was any less important to him than food when 
he was hungry, it never became any more important than 
that. What sometimes troubled him was the ever-thickening 
fog in which the problems of human society, of man’s future, 
were now plunged for him. His work placed him in contact 
with important men and women on both sides of every 
major problem of the day. They all had a point of view 
which made sense when they stated it; they all seemed 
passionately sincere. His whole instinct revolted against 
the idea of dictatorship. Yet when he covered the “New 
Germany” in a series of articles he even found people there 
who, by sheer force of their inner conviction, could elicit 
from him some sympathy for anti-semitism. Thinking about 
this in a self-searching hour, back in Paris, he wondered 
if he liked the spectacle of himself taking a comfortable 
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seat on the fence of liberalism. Was the change in him a 
matter of free will, or was he being pulled by economic 
foixes, w^as he becoming mentally lazy? The problems about 
which he had once been so positive were becoming hazy 
abstractions to be discussed with easy tolerance over a cafe 
table, from a premise that nothing was strictly true, all was 
relative. It was necessary for him to maintain something 
like impartiality in his writing: but he had always prided 
himself that off duty his mind was his own. 

He thought of Ellen, and it occurred to him that a single 
' mind was maybe not strong enough in these days to keep 
the termites of too-easy tolerance out of its foundations; 
but two minds, knit together in close intimacy might do it, 
drawing strength from each other. He had hardly discussed 
with Ellen the large human questions that now occupied 
him. He did not know whether she had had an opportunity 
to interest herself in them. But that was unimportant, 
because it was her way of seeing things, her unshakable 
directness of approach to matters familiar or unfamiliar, 
that he thought he needed. He tried to decide whether it 
was honest instinct or mere self-pity that turned his thought 
in her direction. But a dark curtain hung before the 
answer. 

Don’s employers in New York wrote to compliment him 
on his brilliantly impartial reporting, his ‘'unique ability 
to see all sides of a question, so rare in these days of dogmatic 
extremism”. He had ended by proving that Mussolini and 
Baldwin and De La Roeque were both wrong and right, 
and on the other hand that Lenin and Stalin were both 
right and wrong. His assignment now was to entrain for 
the Far East and interview key men in China and Japan 
on the rights and wrongs of Japan’s ‘paternal expansionist’ 
policy. This he performed, holding the scales with the rare 
grace now associated with his name by the American reading 
public. More and more, sitting on the fence became second 
nature to him. To meet him whom you thought your enemy, 
he often told himself now, was to understand him. He 
spent four months in the East and the attacks of social 
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conscience^ the haunting phantom of partisanship, troubled 
him less frequently. Most of the time he convinced himself 
without difficulty that not to take sides was the highest 
virtue — for even if the mass of humanity was very poor and 
a small minority very rich, fundamentally the interests of 
all were identical. He used a great deal in his articles the 
American public’s favourite word, ''democracy”. 

Then he found himself in San Francisco, in the back of 
a taxi with the driver asking him through the partition, 
"Where to?” The office was expecting him back in New 
York. He thought of Ellen. He went to a hotel, wired the * 
office, asking for a month’s leave of absence, and waited 
for the reply. He was on board the night train for Los 
Angeles. 

Hollywood seemed very much the same. The studio press- 
agents called Don and asked him to lunch. He was a 
writer of major importance and the best limousines in the 
studio gai'ages were sent to pick him up and take him 
wherever he wanted. His sneering articles of the past were 
forgotten. 

At Sam Wiseglass’ studio he was entertained in a private 
lunch room by Wiseglass himself, who did not recognize 
him and affectionately called him Don. After lunch there 
were half a dozen executives and directors waiting for an 
audience in Wiseglass’ outer office, Wiseglass said they must 
wait another hour, and showed Don around the studio, 
which Don had seen a hundred times. They strolled past 
the cutting rooms. "Those are our cutting rooms,” Wiseglass 
said. 

He asked Don his opinion of latest public-taste trends 
abroad, and listened with profound respect to the answers. 
He was not really such a bad sort of fellow, Don thought. 
He’d been pretty much of a tramp at the start but it was 
wonderful how he’d trained his mind and learned how to 
behave. Don had intended to ask him whether it was true 
that the salary and bonuses he’d paid himself last year came 
to $700,000, and what happened to the $100,000,000 
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which Wiseglass’ concern had written off as dead loss the 
year before, when it had gone into bankruptcy. But Wise- 
glass was being so decent and hospitable, you couldn’t 
ask him questions like that. It couldn’t be any picnic 
running a big movie company through a depression. 
Wiseglass’ imagination and sensibilities were of course 
bounded on all sides by dollars and cents. But he had to 
be that kind of a man to hold that kind of a position. 
You could understand how he must feel to be badgered 
by know-it-all newshawks who had no conception of the 
' problems. he had to face every day. 

. . . -No, Don said to himself, Hollywood has improved 
a little. They are getting in a better type of people to write 
and direct and act in the pictures. The producers are more 
in touch with the outside world. It’s true they’re making 
the same stories over and over again, and not even bothering 
so much as they used to do about changing the names. But 
as Wiseglass says, the investment not only in cash but in 
jobs is too big to take any chances with startling innova- 
tions. And the censor problem gets more difficult all the 
time. Hollywood is doing its best. The dialogue is being 
more cleverly written and the photography goes on improv- 
ing and the actors do have to act. The town itself is improving 
too. Sure, the Boulevard is still Coney Island, with the 
addition of a cocktail bar every few doors, now that pro- 
hibition’s finished, and liquor featured in all the drugstore 
windows. But nobody lives in the town, and these new 
residential developments to the west and north are charming 
with their trees and gardens coming to maturity. Of course 
there must be plenty of poverty, but you don’t seem to see 
much of it about. Prices are cheap, you can go around 
practically naked and live on almost nothing. 

By the third day Don had exhausted every possible 
channel through which he might find a clue to Ellen’s 
whereabouts. A woman at Central Casting said Ellen had 
been off the register for years. Don fancied the woman 
looked oddly at him, as if she could say something more; 
but she would only say that she knew nothing of Ellen. 
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It seemed hopeless. From there Don went for the second 
time to call on Ma Laurie. 

The lumbering frame house looked more down-at-heel 
than ever now that it was almost surrounded by tall modern 
buildings. On the south side of it rose the apartment house^ 
El Chateau j in its lush garden. On the north side there 
was a space occupied by a parking station, then two more 
apartment houses. 

When he had called before, the door had been opened 
by a platinum-blonde in a food-stained wrapper, evidently 
a lodger, who had said that Ma was down at the church. ^ 
The same had been said when he had phoned. This time 
he found Ma sitting in her old rocker on the porch. ‘She 
seemed very pleased to see him. He sat there for an hour 
chatting with her. Oddly- and semi-dressed people came 
in and out constantly and the place seemed filled with 
lodgers, like a regular theatrical boarding-house. 

Ma was very old, white-haired and bent so that she had 
a witch-like appearance. Her eyes were bright and she 
talked animatedly, gazing straight into Don’s eyes as if 
boring to his soul. She told about the great shock she had 
had when her nearly completed Chateau had been taken 
away from her. All she had left now was the bit of land 
where the parking station was. Hollywood had become so 
congested that there was no longer room for cars on the 
streets, and so that parking idea had paid the taxes on the 
land. The land had been unsaleable for some time after 
the depression but now it was going up in value again 
and soon she expected to get a big price for it. Meanwhile 
she was keeping the ship afloat. Half the lodgers were 
paying their rents regularly. They were all movie workers 
and the studios were as busy as they had been before 1929: 
at least one extra in three was averaging $10 a week. Ma 
said she had been through the fires of hell during three 
whole years. She had thought she would lose her mind. 
She had become a member of a spiritualist group, and by 
maintaining constant communication with dear Ed in the 
Beyond had kept her grip on things. She made mysterious 
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■passes in the air "as she spoke of "‘them’’, the ' people 
who had robbed.her of the harvest of a lifetime’s self-denial. 
She said '‘they” would all have to pay for what they had 
done; she had been vindictive at first but now she was 
above all that because she knew ‘Hhe truth” about every- 
thing* Dear Ed had taught her to study Truth and rise 
superior to those Pharisees and moneychangers who cared 
only about their material gain. 

“It’s all so simple^ really,” she said, fixing on Don a 
penetrating stare. ‘^When a person understands Truth, 
then nothing can hurt him.” She paused, and her lips 
quivered as if she were about to make some disclosure 
which required the closest concentration. “You’re not 
you,” she finally added. “You’re Don’t you see 
now?” 

“Yes,” said Don. 

“Tt’s so simple,” she said, and laughed, as if amused 
by the thought that she had ever failed to see it. “You’re 
that carrying a You around. That’s all. Why,”— there was 
a note of scorn in her voice — “you’re just a No-Thing.” 

Don thought it was time to be getting back to his hotel. 
Ma was well away on the subject of Truth but he switched 
her off long enough to find where Clark was now living. 
Poor Clark, Ma said : she was afraid he had lost touch with 
Truth and was off the tracks. When Ma saw Don was 
going to leave she made him promise to come down to 
the church next day, so that they could continue the 
conversation. She gave him an address on the Boulevard. 

Walking back to the hotel Don ran into Carl Arnheim 
on the corner of Vine. Carl looked exactly the same, very 
dirty and untidy but with a complete new set of teeth. 
They went into a place with the word “Cocktails” neon-lit 
in the chromium-framed window. It was an ordinary bar 
when you got inside, everyone was drinking whisky or gin 
or beer but the neon lights and the word “Cocktails” 
and the chromium gave it a pure look, Carl said all the 
saloons were like that now; there were twice as many of 
them as before prohibition but the liquor interests had to 
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pretty them up to forestall any repetition of the Noble 
Experiment. He said drinking no longer had the old kick, 
now it was legal again. They let women in now on the 
same level as men, instead of pushing them into a back 
room as in the old saloons. Of course, Hollywood Boulevard 
deeds of sale still forbade the sale of liquor, but nobody 
cared about that, 

Don felt a bit uncomfortable with Carl. Carl was the 
most amusing of drinldng-companions but if you weren't 
drinking much you were off-key with him. He spoke of 
the terrific bat he had been on last week, not a sober 
breath drawn in five days, three blondes in his bed" at once 
and him too cock-eyed to take care of one properly. Amazing, 
Don thought, how people like Carl could go on like that, 
drunk more often than not, living from year to year with 
no security but their wits, making a kind of cult of insanity. 
Well, the way the world was, a thread of logic ran through 
their madness. But Don felt he had gone over into another 
world from Carl’s, a world attempting to grapple sanely 
with its problems: an ideal perhaps equally, but to be 
sure differently, mad, Carl soon perceived what a gulf the 
years had made between them; knew that they would 
never again bend a serious elbow together. But he said 
Don must come up and see the crazy place he was living 
in now — a regular medieval castle, an old Roman remain 
in the foothills. 

Carl’s car was parked down the street. It was a brand- 
new model in the thousand-odd-dollar class. Don remem- 
bered how Carl had never had a car that was more than 
six months old, said he got tired of them after that. Yet he 
hardly ever paid anything at all for his cars — went from one 
dealer to another getting them on trial, changed his address 
and finally left the car in the street somewhere. After all 
these years he was evidently still doing the same trick, 
though it was remarkable that there were still dealers left 
who didn’t know his game. He did the same thing with 
furniture and other commodities, his attitude being that 
‘ all these merchants were crooks and it was a duty to society 
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to cheat them if you could. No depression, no Act of God, 
could change Carl’s way of living. 

The car turned into a garden through a sagging old 
gateway and drew up outside an extraordinary ruin which 
Don recognized as Dr. Mann’s old home, The Manner. 
Carl was evidently living there with nobody but a Filipino 
boy and the odd women who stayed sometimes for a night, 
sometimes for a month or two. He led Don into the baronial 
hall. It was an immense, bare, sombre room with cracked 
stained-glass windows? furnished with oddly-assorted chairs 
and some big set-pieces and papiermache statuary which 
Carl had purloined off a movie set. In the middle there 
was a polished walnut table with gin-stains and a half- 
empty bottle of gin on it. Carl said the house was every 
day of twenty years old. It had been built by some lunatic 
called Mann, it was just three-ply and plaster and chicken- 
wire but this guy was nuts and thought he was a medieval 
baron. He had lost all his dough in the crash and had 
died soon afterwards in some obscure apartment. The house 
had been empty for years, nobody wanted it, it was falling 
apart anyway. Carl had got it for a hundred bucks a 
month. He hadn’t paid any rent for several months but 
they hadn’t thrown him out because they knew they 
couldn’t get anyone who wasn’t crazy to buy the place 
for that much. 

Don felt himself slipping back into the Alice-in-Wonder- 
land unreality of the old Hollywood life. He thought of 
Willis Knott. Carl said it was sad about Willis, he had 
set fire to himself last month. He had gone along year 
after year, keeping alive though nobody ever knew 
how. Then he had suddenly received a war veteran’s 
bonus of $1,200. At that time he was living in a lonely 
shack somewhere up in the hills. He hadn’t heard of 
that much money in a dozen years and just didn’t know 
what to do with it. But there were plenty of guys who had 
a use for the dough and were lying in wait for the suckers 
who were to receive this sudden present from the Govern- 
ment. Willis had collected his money, gone into a bar for 
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a drink with the money on him, and let himself be dragged 
into a crap game. He’d got home to his shack around 
midnight without a cent. As far as could be told from the 
ashes in the morning, he had sat down in a chair in the 
middle of the shack, drained off' his last bottle of gin, 
and then set fire to the place and sat there while he burned 
to a cinder. The ■ boys,. Carl said, ; often remarked since 
then how they missed Willis’ act at parties. 

Soon after this Don pleaded work to do and Carl drove 
him home, Don called Clark’s number on the phone and 
was told it was disconnected. » 


Next day he had a lunch date at the Alpha studios, 
and after that he headed for Clark’s place. He walked 
along the Boulevard and approached the address of Ma’s 
church which she had given him. He came to the number 
and it was a small store with curtained windows. A woman 
in gypsy costume was sitting on a stool in the entrance, 
distributing leaflets to passers-by. Don took a leaflet and 
read: 

''Your Fortune Told in Teacups or Crystal. What 
Do THE Stars Promise for You? Know Your Future! 
—50c.” 

A sign hung in the window: "Psychic Science of the 
Occult — Secrets; of- ■■ Wisdom- -Lore — Consult Madame 
Evangeline.” Below it hung another little sign, which 
said simply: "Church.” 

Don walked on and turned north along the little street 
that led up toward the Hollywood Dam. He noticed that 
all the houses had rough flights of steps cut in the hillside 
behind them, presumably so that the people would have 
a chance if the dam broke and they heard it in time. 
Clark’s house was a tumbledown shack almost directly 
under the dam. Coming up the steps, there was a dim rear 
view through the screen-door of a female figure, attractively 
bronzed, dressed in shorts and a bright-coloured scarf. The 
woman turned at the sound of his footsteps. It was Ellen. 
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Ellen was thinner, but it gave Don the old peaceful feeling 
to be looking into her steady, wide-set eyes. The intense 
seriousness of her face broke into a smile of unaffected 
surprise and pleasure at seeing him. Her voice was the old 
music, low and clear; her sentences simple and precise, 
without slurrings or affectations. 

“Well, look who’s come!” said Clark, coming round 
from behind the shack. Don shook his hand and found 
himself embarrassed. He complimented Clark on his tan. 
Clark had on shorts and sneakers. He had deep lines from 
the nostrils to the corners of the mouth. His hair had 
turned * almost white but it only accentuated his hand- 
someness. 

Ellen cleared the air. “We’ve been living here for quite 
a while,” she said. “In fact, ever since we were thrown 
out of the last place.” 

Don was surprised by the whole layout. Instinctively, 
though at once he recognized the childish maleness of 
which the thought convicted him, he felt aggrieved at the 
discovery that Ellen hadn’t been sitting around all these 
years, knitting and awaiting his return. As for her and 
Clark: his only recollection was of them quarrelling. They 
were as unlike as A and Z. Now they were living together 
and very happy about it, it seemed. Clark was embarrassed 
too. He knew what Don was thinking. They talked about 
various outside matters. Don told of his visit to Ma, and 
mentioned her “church”. Clark said he’d been worried 
about Ma after the crash, she’d seemed to be losing her 
mind. She had sampled a dozen fancy religions: Everything 
from Hollywood Lutheran to Christian Science, from 
Unity Studio of the Healing Christ to the Hope of Holly- 
wood, from the School of Insight to Philo, Theo and 
Sophia’s Spiritual Love Group. But now she’d got immersed 
in this psychic stuff and though it all made him rather sick, 
he had to admit Ma was happier than he’d ever known 
her. There were a lot of fortune-tellers now all over the 
city, he said, making good money telling people who’d 
been robbed of their savings that there were blue skies 
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ahead. Some of them, like Ma for instance, were very 
sincere about it. The authorities had tried to shut them 
down as illegal, but the stargazers had hired a smart 
lawyer who had got around the difficulty by putting the 
sign “Church” in the windows. There was no legal defini- 
tion of a church in the code books. Some of the churches 
made a good side racket out of creating bishops for a 
fee of fifty bucks or so. It was remarkable, Clark said, 
'what a lot of guys there were who would pay fifty bucks 
to be called “Bishop”. 

Don kept on looking out of the corners of his eycs.at Ellen, 
and then at Clark and then back at Ellen. Alone of the three 
of them, Ellen was composed. She acted merely as if an 
old friend had dropped in on her and her husband. Don 
wanted to ask them why they were living together, whether 
by any chance they were in love with each other. 

Instead he asked why they lived there right under the 
dam. That, Clark said, was an easy one. By living there 
as neighbour-apparent to death you could get a house and 
garden for the same money you’d pay for a room in a 
lodging-house in town. He and Ellen had both agreed that 
life was too uncertain anyway, they might as well get a 
bit of fresh air and sunshine while they could and to hell 
with the dam. But as a matter of fact there wasn't much 
danger, because since the San Francisquito dam broke the 
authorities had been forced by citizens’ committees to keep 
the Hollywood dam half empty. It didn’t really worry 
the authorities any because by keeping the existing dams 
empty they had a better excuse for building still more 
dams. They were building another now in San Gabriel 
Canyon, a good big one, for which the citizens were paying 
around $25,000,000, including the bribes and the $4,000,000 
it had cost to confirm the finding of a previous $40,000 
private investigation, that the site was unsafe. But even when 
you were so poor that you had to live under a dam if you 
wanted fresh air and space, you were expected to pay some 
rent,, Clark said. He went into the house to fetch a newly- 
arrived letter and showed it to Don : 
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“Dear Sir, You told me Last month that I could expect 
some pay for Back rent taxes are due and I want Money and 
must pay my bills. It is Now you pay or move. Balance Due 
Nov I — it is just to bad a man must be tramped on 
because he is not hard Boiled pay your bills like a man. Respt 

J. F Jones.” 


The three of them chatted on and had some laughs, 
telling stories about themselves and mutual friends, sketch- 
ing in a bridge between this meeting and the last. The 
conversation came from the upper, small-talk layers of their 
minds. 'Ellen had on the fire a stew of short-ribs and vege- 
tables and Don helped eat it. There was some rather stale 
bread, no butter, and tepid water to drink. The stew was 
good. At eight o’clock Ellen said she had to go to work. 
The men watched her walk down the moonlit street. They 
sat on in the patchwork of dim light, under the old live-oak 
before the shack. A thousand frogs and crickets chanted 
rhythmically. The moon splashed silver on the segment of 
the dam which could be seen through the trees. 

“Ellen working in some night scenes?” Don asked. 

Clark laughed shortly. “Night scenes is right. To-night 
and every night. Of course, though — ^you couldn’t know 
what kind of work she’s doing now, since the trouble she 
had. She’s what they call a ‘hostess’ in one of these chromium 
plated dives that have sprung up all over Hollywood since 
repeal. ‘La Belle Tahiti’: an old stucco store that used to 
be a branch of one of the banks that failed — some potted 
palms — a bar — a few crooked gambling machines by 
arrangement with the municipal payoff department— and 
there’s Tahiti. Beautiful place. Ellen’s job is to persuade 
the drunks to get more drunk, from eight-thirty till un- 
conscious each night. Perfectly decent work for a girl: 
no back rooms, no outside dates, and makes employment 
in the gin trade. They pay her a dollar a night and per- 
centage on the drinks she makes the suckers buy— especially 
the ones they buy her— fruit syrup out of a Black Label 
bottle., Lovely work if you can get it.” 
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''That’s hell/’ Don said, 'Tor any girl, but my God, 
for Ellen. , . .’’He was silent, breathing the fragrant night 
air and thinking of Ellen in that dump ; of her face as she 
had gone ofi' to "work”, cool and forthright, no heroics, 
no emotion at all, not even a wisecrack. Then, looking at 
Clark, he started, almost physically. He had never seen 
Clark look like that, so tense, so indignant from a deep 
well of indignation. Come to that, he had never heard 
Clark talk this way before. 

"You know Ellen,” Clark said. "Can’t stop her doing 
what she’s decided to do. She doesn’t pretend not to loathe 
it, because, hell, she don’t know how to pretend-— that’s 
hbw good a chance she ever had of making good in pictures. 
She says Madame Betty’s is the more honest kind of work 
but that for my sake she accepts the old-fashioned virtu'es 
along with bed and board. . . . You see, Don, I’m not 
getting enough calls these days to keep us, even in this 
old shack.” 

The moon was behind a mackerel-pattern of cloud. "Are 
you in love with her?” Don heard himself saying. 

"Yes,” said Clark. 

In my mind during all these years, Don thought, Ellen 
has been sitting quite still, posing in a pretty posture, 
with her head fixed in one of those clamps the photographers 
used to use. But all the time the real Ellen was playing her 
daily part in the complex pattern of love and economics, 
moulding and being moulded by every human contact. 
All the time there was Clark, Clark of all people, falling 
in love with her. 

"As if there weren’t enough common or garden chippies 
to do that sort of work, without a girl like Ellen. . . 

As he spoke, Don realized that he didn’t say that as 
representing his own attitude but to agree in advance with 
Clark. 

Clark leaned forward and stared at him. "Say, you’ve 
changed too, haven’t you?” he said. "Listen, I know all 
the girls down at that place. I’m not saying any of them 
has got what Ellen’s got. But they all started out wanting 
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a decent, self-respecting way to live and work. I never 
met a girl yet that was born for the job of hostess at La 

Belle Tahiti.” 

There was a long silence between the two men. They 
refilled their pipes and sat motionless, listening to the frogs. 
A far-off radio played “OF Man River”. Three searchlights 
strolled across the sky over to the southward. 

“New drive-in sandwich stand,” said Clark. “La Gienega 
way. Courteous service in your car from uniformed wait- 
resses. Another great opportunity for ambitious girls. Buy 
your own uniform, see the pants fit tight to show your sex 
appeal: No wages at all— just tips. Wiggle your backside 
and sell ’em a ham on rey,” 

Another silence. “How was it,” Don asked softly, “you 
and Ellen came to . . . get together?” 

“If you want to know something,” Clark said, “that girl 
missed you plenty. If you’d been here when she got into 
that trouble, it’d have all been different. She thought a 
hell of a lot of you. But as it was . . . well, there was no one 
who honestly cared what became of her. You know what 
the word ‘friend’ means in this town. They were all so 
goddamn busy looking the other way they got cricks in 
their necks. You wouldn’t have thought I’d have cared 
what happened to her, either, except that I happened to 
be kind of in the mess myself and I knew the truth of 
the thing. So I used to go up and see her every week or 
so while she was up there, and when she came back, hell, 
I was crazy about her.” 

“What’s this ‘trouble’ you talk about? What happened?” 

“You mean you never heard about it? Don’t they print 
newspapers where you’ve been?” 

Don said he’d been travelling about a lot in countries 
where there was no freedom of the press and a lot of things 
were never published. 

Clark whistled. “Look who’s talking about freedom of 
the press,” he said. “Remember a little thing called the 
Owens River Aqueduct? Remember what your Dad said 
about the freedom to fool all of the suckers all of the time? 
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Yeahj I haven't forgotten the way I used to talk about 
things like that. I was the sap, all right. Maybe I still am, 
trying to fit the pieces in and just give myself a goddamn 
headache. Well, for a right perfect example of American 

freedom of the press, your Dad ought to have lived to see 
what they did to Ellen. They were free to call her five- 
letter words and smear shit all over her, and by God they 
did a thorough job. 

'"What happened to Ellen was just this: She knew what 
the terms -were on which the world would let her eat and 
have a roof over her head. She knew she'd been horn into 
a cageful of tigers and she knew what her only weapon 
of self-defence was. But she wanted too much. She wanted 
just the final shred of self-respect. She was an American 
citizen and she wanted an echo of what that's supposed 
to call for: the illusion, that's all, just the illusion of freewill. 

^'Here's the story: the outline of it— you know Ellen, 
so you can fill in the details yourself, write your own 
scenario and dialogue. How’s for a title? ‘The Wicked 
Little Girl Who Didn't Want To Be Raped ’ . . . 

‘^Well, now, you know about Ellen’s life, what they made 
her do to get some of their stinking dollars. I know without 
even asking you that the first thing she told you, when you 
met her, was all about that. She was officially an immoral 
woman because she clung to the notion it was better to do 
an honest cash deal for her body through Madame Betty 
than to go through the strip-tease, contracts-to-niorrow-for- 
tickles-to-night routine which is politely called ‘breaking 
into pictures’. I don’t have to tell you about that. 

“She never went back to Madame Betty after she left 
you. Not that the heavens opened and showed her how to 
live on faith, hope and charity, but that things broke 
better for her in the studios. She got herself into the $12.50- 
a-day class of mob talent. She had to pay for the privilege 
— in the usual currency — but she got it. I often used to 
work on the same set with her, and we always quarrelled. 
She must have been working two or three days out of 
-most weeks. She went in with a couple of other extra girls 
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who were pulling down about the same dough, and one 
of the girls happened to be the one I was going with at the 
time. They took a kind of little ranch place out in the 
valley. That w^as Ellen’s idea. She said that with a source 
of supply as liable to dry up any minute as theirs was, the 
smart thing w^as to spend off-days growing food and raising 
chickens. So that’s what Ellen did when she wasn’t called 
for work. The others were supposed to help but the way 
it looked to me, when I went out there, the hardest work 
they did was watching Ellen. 

''Well, one day the girls — all three of ’em — get a call 
for night work at X.Y.Z. They go down to the studio and 
the first thing, is, they get pushed into the costume depart- 
ment where there’s a whole crowd of dames being fitted 
for evening dresses— the kind you can roll up and put in 
the bowl of your pipe. They’re all ready to go on the set 
but they find themselves being steered into a couple of 
big buses — seems it’s location work. Next thing they know, 
they’re driving into some big ranch away off in the desert. 
There’s a crowd of fellows in tuxedos lined up to see ’em 
get out of the buses. Then it’s kind of broken gently to the 
girls that this isn’t exactly a picture they’ve been called 
for. It’s a salesmen’s convention and they are requested to 
entertain the boys — ^you know, just be good sports and show 
’em a good time, they’ve eome from all over the country 
and crave relaxation and entertainment. The usual rates 
of pay will be doled out at the end of the evening. Most 
of the girls don’t say a word, a few squawk a bit. There’s 
nothing to squawk about, they’re told. If they feel bad 
about it, all they have to do is imagine a camera turning 
while they do their stuff. They’d do it before a camera 
for the same dough, wouldn’t they? Well then, take the 
camera away and what’s the diff? 

"Of course, none of the girls need telling what’s really 
expected of them. You know what any travelling salesman’s 
.idea of Hollywood is. The picture they’ve got in their heads 
— and you can’t entirely blame them, the way some of you 
guys write up this town for throbs— is something like a 
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Mohammedan's dream of heaven, littered four or five 
deep with soft, willing chippies who have nothing else 
to do but just take it as it comes and love it. The girls 
perceive they're in a spot. If they refuse the assignment— 
and God alone knows how they’re going to get home if 
they do — there’ll be no more calls from X.Y.Z. studios, 
and probably not from any others either. If the salesmen 
complain about the quality or quantity of entertainment 
provided, then the same thing is liable to happen. Of 
course some of the girls have husbands, and most of them 
have boy friends, but the X.Y.Z. crowd aren't interested 
in a little thing like that. So tlie girls make the best of a 
bad situation, and figure to stall the boys along and get 
through the evening, if they’re lucky, with no more than 
a slight mauling. 

‘'Well, the band strikes up and within an hour or two 
the boys are all getting good and cock-eyed on X.Y.Z. ’s 
carbonated grape-juice. The girls have to keep drinking 
along and they’re pretty lit up too, most of ’em. Ellen takes 
it as calmly as she can take these situations. She sees what’s 
coming and pretends to drink a lot more than she really 
does.* She’s sticking close to my girl, Natalie, but not half 
as close as their two salesmen are sticking to them on 
the dance floor. The salesmen are a pair of greasy hunkies 
who seem to figure they’ve only to breathe deeply in the 
girls’ faces and stroke- their bare backs and the conquest 
is made. It so happens that one of the boys in the orchestra 
is a friend of mine. Natalie gets a chance to speak to him 
between dances, and he calls me up and says maybe Vd 
like to know X.Y.Z. is pulling off a salesmen’s brawd and 
my girl is in the thick of it. I realize the spot this puts me- 
in: if I interfere that makes me eligible for the blacklist 
too. But the thing makes me so fighting mad that I get in 
my car and shoot out to this ranch. I’m in a tuxedo and 
I’m hoping to mingle with the party and sneak Natalie- 
away — and the other two, if it can be done — without; 
being spotted. I stroll into this big barn place where the 
party’s going on, and my God, what a lovely sight! Not; 
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a one of these salesmen who isn’t paralytic; a fight going 
on in a corner over one of the girls; salesmen staggering 
around the dance floor with their faces plastered against 
the girls’; on the sidehnes, salesmen trying to drag girls 
out into the garden; a couple of bright boys holding"^ down 
some dame who’s just about passed out, while some others 
kneel on the floor and slobber over her face and feel her 
legs. Bottles and glasses strewn about. A good old Roman 
orgy, in fact, only the Romans possibly paid better. I soon 
spot Natalie and Ellen; the other girl, Evelyn, isn’t visible. 
Natalie. and Ellen have each managed to keep their little 
playmate on his feet. Natalie’s is still fairly well under 
control: that is, he’s a green colour about the face and 
hasn’t altogether got his mind on his work. But Ellen’s is 
getting rough, shouting and pulling at her and acting some- 
thing like a stud-horse who’s had a year’s solitary confine- 
ment. Ellen, as usual, looks pretty calm; there doesn’t 
seem any danger of her not being able to handle the situa- 
tion. After a few minutes Natalie’s salesman lurches away 
to get some more booze, or maybe to be sick some place 
quiet. By this time she’s spotted me and I get her out without 
trouble to the car. Then I go back for Ellen. She isn’t 
dancing any more and I can’t find her any place, although 
I spend ten minutes looking through the grounds. Natalie’s 
having the jitters in the car, says she’ll scream if she doesn’t 
get out right away. So we clear off and go home. On the 
way Natalie throws a hysterics on me, but that’s not strictly 
part of the story. 

“At this time Ellen means nothing in my life. She’s just 
a girl I always quarrel with every time we meet. But you 
can imagine how I feel when Natalie calls up at breakfast 
time. She says Ellen has just arrived and is black and blue 
all over and I’d better come. 

“So I go out and there is Ellen in the most God-awful 
mess — one eye closed up, bruises all over her face and 
shoulders and legs. She’s been crying for hours and it’s 
the first and only time I’ve ever seen her seem to give way. 
She collects herself a bit and tells how this orang-outang 
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got her to go out with him as far as his car, saying he was 
tired and going home. Like a sap she believed him and 
when they got near the car this ape pushed her on the 
ground and tried to tear her dress off. She tries to describe 
the fight they had but she breaks down again and can't 
speak. 

'^Anyway, Ellen's pretty strong. She fights this ape for 
half an hour and finally manages to give him a kick where 
it'll do the most good. She runs out and down the road, 
practically naked, hailing the few cars that pass. It's nearly 
dawn by the time a car stops. By a piece of luck it happens 
to be driven by the kind of a woman you don’t expect to 
find driving around at that time of the morning. The 
woman wraps her in a rug and drives her home. 

'^So that's chapter one of the tale of the Little Girl Who 
Didn't Want To Be Raped." 

Don felt a wave of nausea rise in him as he listened. 
I wasn't there, he was thinking. She was alone. I was a 
few thousand miles away studying my pretty little vision 
of her, or maybe not even that. Ellen, Ellen! 

‘‘Go on," he said. 


“Chapter two," Clark resumed, “is where you begin to see 
beauty and truth and justice asserting themselves. Little girls 
who don't want to be raped must be taught a lesson. That 
kind of thing can't be allowed. Society must be protected 
“Nothing any of us can say will persuade Ellen to let 
the matter drop. We all hand out a ton of sympathy but 
we tell her the only thing to do is forget it. It isn’t, says 
Natalie, as if you actually got raped. Don’t be a sucker, 
I keep saying. Why arrange your own funeral? In the first 
place you’ll kill yourself dead with X.Y.Z. and all the other 
studios. In the second place you'll get nothing but a head- 
ache out of the courts. You can't beat the system. They've 
got all the aces and you haven't even a pair of deuces. 
You're too much of a realist not to see that. Forget it, I 
keep saying. 
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“Might as well talk to a hole in the ground. Ellen says 
she’s made up her mind and— well, you know what kind 
of a mind that is. She says that maybe she is a sap, but 
that kind of rough-house stuff with girls trying to break into 
pictures has been going on long enough. Somebody’s got 
to bring it out in the open, and Ellen’s decided to be the 
somebody. She gets in her flivver and says she’s going off 
to the D.A.’s oflBce to exhibit her bruises. After that she’s 
going to a lawyer and start an action — not against the sales- 
man, mind you, but against X.Y.Z. ‘It wasn’t the sales- 
man’s fault,’ she says as she rides off. Imagine! I keep 
saying dt over to myself for hours: ‘It wasn’t the salesman’s 
fault.’ Natalie says Ellen’s wrong in the head. That’s the 
wav I figure it, too. You see, this is before I get to know 
Ellen. 

“I’m not going to tell you the details of those four days 
in court. They just put Ellen up there and massacred her. 
You’d never have thought it was Ellen that was bringing 
the charges, and X.Y.Z. that had to answer them. They 
dug up a little truth and a mountain of lies, none of it 
having the slightest connection with the case, and kept on 
slinging it at her. They found out somehow about Ellen 
having done some jobs a long time back for Madame Betty. 
They made plenty of that, though they didn’t bring in 
Madame Betty’s name because all the big fellows at X.Y.Z. 
are clients of hers. They broke into Ellen’s house looking 
for some more incriminating evidence, and you can have 
a million guesses what they found. Ellen had amused her- 
self keeping kind of a log book, with graphs, of how her 
chickens were laying. For some reason she called all the 
chickens by male names, like Jim and Joe and Jake. When 
the chickens were doing good and the graphs went up 
steep, she sometimes wrote a note underneath like ‘Good 
for Joel’ or ‘Jake’s the boy!’ It was just a crazy gag of 
hers, nothing at all. I give you my word, Don, I’m not 
kidding you; those bastards took that egg log-book and 
produced it in court, together with Ellen’s record at Madame 
Betty’s as character evidence. The court didn’t pay much 
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attention to it but the papers saw it as their best opportunity 
in months to display the freedom of the press. They called 
the log-book a 'mystery love chart’, printed reproductions 
of pages that had notes scrawled under the graphs. Well, 
why go on? In two days the whole city and state, the whole 
of America, believed Ellen was the lowest kind of a tramp; 
they were laughing at the idea of a girl like her bringing 
an action for attempted rape. She was splendid in the 
witness chair — that is, I thought so; never got flustered, 
never let the X.Y.Z. attorneys trip her up, just sat there 
calmly and told the simple story. But her very calmness 
they used against her, as evidence that she must be a 
scheming, cold-blooded trollop. And then, when the thing 
was already looking hopeless, she made that crack of hers 
in answer to some question or other. ‘The salesman,’ she 
said, ‘was not to blame.’ Of course, that finished it. She 
wasn’t allowed to explain what she meant. The X.Y.Z. 
attorney said she had as good as withdi'awn any charge 
against the salesman, she had admitted she had been 
lying. And how could there be any charge against X.Y.Z.? 
All their officials were there to testify that the party had 
been just clean fun, that the girls had been told in advance 
what they were being called for, and had come voluntarily 
to act as entertainers. 

“There were four witnesses for Ellen: my friend in the 
orchestra at the party, the woman w’ho picked her up on 
the road, a waiter, and myself. Nobody else dared get up 
there and take sides against X.Y.Z. The woman described 
the state Ellen was in when she got in tlie car. The other 
three of us testified on oath that the party was the roughest 
brawl we’d ever seen, that all the salesmen were mad 
drunk, that no effort whatever was made to look after 
the girls, that there was no way for them to get home if 
they wanted to leave. It was suicide for me to testify. If 
I hadn’t known that anyhow, I’d have read it in the eyes 
of the X.Y.Z. Casting Director and his executive friends as 
I took the stand. I was a nobody to them, of course, but 
they were all sitting in a row, staring at me coldly like fish. 
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! I knew what it meant. Twelve years it had taken me to 
climb from 87.50 a day if-and-when to the dizzy height 
of 815 a day three or four days a week. It didn’t take fifteen 
minutes on that stand to make the return journey. I des- 
cribed what rd seen at the party^ and the condition of 
Ellen’s partner a few minutes before the thing happened, 
''It was no, use. A few more witnesses might have helped 
some. I begged Natalie to testify but she was too scared. 
Ellen’s other housemate, Evelyn, was likewise. It made me 
so sick I walked out on Natalie for keeps. It wasn’t her 
" fault, though. Loyalty to a comrade in a jam is too expensive 
a luxuiy, I guess, for slaves to indulge in. 

I "The jury disagreed. We knew we were licked. Ellen 

; had managed to spill on that stand a good deal of what 

every girl should know about the gentle art of breaking 
into pictures. A few people no doubt believed her story; 
a few mild hornets’ nests were stirred up in the Women’s 
Clubs. Some radicals who ran an obscure radio programme 
gave our lawyer a hearing. But the papers left the mass 
of the public with the idea that Ellen had torn her own 
clothes off, blacked her own eye, and gone for a country 
walk so she could blackmail the salesman, who was a 
respectable married man with three kids.” 

Don drew cool air through the ashes in his pipe. He 
wanted to be sick. He had to say something, and asked 
just when all this had happened. 

He tried to remember what he had been doing at that 
time. Yes, that was when he was in Vienna. Him In Central 
Europe’s City So Gay, Ellen in California’s. What did it 
matter where, he was, since he was so far? Ellen, Ellen. 

"There’s some more,” Clark said. "It’s hardly begun 
yet. That was just the overture and prologue. Want to 
hear the rest?” 

"Go on, go on,” said Don. 


I 


“It was a pretty bad blow to Ellen, of course. She’d 
lost her livelihood and at the same time she’d been branded 
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from coast to coast as a mixture of all the lowest traits 
known to women. At the end of the month Natalie moved 
out. It was a good riddance in a w’ay, except that the rent 
was still the same and only two to pay it, one of them out 
of work. Evelyn surprised me, and Ellen too I think, by 
sticking. 

. “I went out there quite a bit. Had nothing else to do, 
anyway; at all the studios now it was the polite ‘Nothing 
To-day’ runaround for me. It was a temptation to hand 
Ellen the told-you-so. Going to law against the higher-ups 
in this town is like smacking the ocean with your hand 
to make it calm. I knew that all along. Yes, I thought 
I was pretty darned clever: I found out later just how much 
I knew about how the higher-ups’ minds work. I told 
Ellen she should be grateful she’d gotten nothing w^ofse 
than she had. It wouldn’t have surprised me to see them 
go after her for attempted extortion. They’d torn her 
character to shreds. There wasn’t anything they couldn’t 
have charged her with and had a good chance to convict. 
It isn’t hard, when you make your own evidence to measure. 

“Ellen and I went to work on those chickens and vege- 
tables. I had unlimited time on my hands and a bit of 
money saved, and I bought some more chickens. I w'ent 
around selling eggs and things to neighbours— almost giving 
the stuff away, really, to get rid of it. Ellen sometimes went 
out and fixed up a stand by the roadside, and got a few 
dimes and nickels from passing motorists. There was no 
profit in it at all, hundreds of people all around were broke 
and unemployed too and trying the same gag. But there 
was the produce of the place to eat, and times being so 
hard the landlord couldn’t press for the rent. The work 
kept us busy, and by God, I was getting to be almost glad 
it had all happened. L was kicking myself all round the 
ranch for not seeing before what a peach of a girl Ellen is. 
In fact, I was beginning to think I was the original blind 
man, the one with the buff. Working out there in the open 
with Ellen, it seemed just like light was beginning to shine 
in through cracks in my apology for a brain. I thought 
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about Ellen and about a whole lot of other things. I felt 
like a million. Didn’t seem to care about money at all. 
Couldn’t abide the idea that some time I might go back 
to work as an extra in the studios. If anyone wants a quick 
formula for catching paralysis of the brain, I said to myself, 
they ought to become a movie extra. 

“Well, one afternoon, must have been three months 
after Ellen’s ‘Mystery Love Chart Case’ ended, a car 
draws up at Ellen’s stand, out there on Ventura Boulevard. 
Ellen has had a load of corn for sale and is about to call 
it a day._ In the car there’s a man, a woman, and a baby 
of around two. They don’t seem in any hurry. They buy 
a dozen ears of corn and the man sits there talking to 
Ellen. Ellen doesn’t go for him in a very big way but she 
kind of takes to his wife, who smiles a lot and doesn’t say 
much. The baby takes a tug at Ellen’s left ear and immedi- 
ately Ellen wants to .know how old it is and what it can 
say and do. Soon she’s telling them about her ranch and 
!'■ her chickens and the rest of it. The man says they live some 
5 miles further up the valley, but they pass that way most 

: days and there’s nothing they like better than fresh eggs 

and fruit and vegetables and chickens. He seems so inter- 
ested in her little ranch that Ellen offers to pack up and lead 
the way to it, if they care to follow in their car. So they 
tag along and Ellen shows them around, and they buy a 
couple of chickens and tell her they’ll be back often. She 
and the kid have been hitting it off better and better and 
when they go the kid says to Ellen, why doesn’t she come 
and live with them? The father, he seems tickled pink and 
says, kind of jokingly, that’s a good idea. 

“Ellen is pleased about her new customers, and I’m 
not squawking any myself. It’s a bit strange, maybe, that 
with the whole valley littered with ranches where you can 
buy just the same stuff Ellen sells, this man should act as 
if he’s found something exceptional that he’s been looking 
for all his life. But I put it down to the fact that he kind 
of likes Ellen and to the way she has clicked with the kid. 
There’s no call to be jealous, anyway, and if the guy chooses 
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to go out of his way to buy produce from ElleUs I’m not 
going to object. Three days later the guy comes again^ 
alone this time, and spends a couple of dollars. He says 
the baby’s been asking about Ellen and if we have nothing 
better to do, why don’t we go over to their place next 
Sunday? So we go over there and we’re treated just like 
old friends. There seems to be kind of a tension between 
this guy and his wife but Ellen makes friends with the wife 
in a big way, and as for the kid, it hands Ellen the key to 
the city. 

''It goes along like that for a month or so, with several 
visits back and forth, and this guy still spending plenty of 
good dough on Ellen’s produce. It gets to where she offers 
him a treeful of peaches as a gift, seeing she has a glut all 
at once and can’t sell them. The guy w^on’t hear of that, 
takes the peaches and pays for them in full. 

"By this time Ellen’s new friends have more or less told 
her the story of their lives. The kid’s mother is a retired 
picture actress, she says, though I’ve never heard of her. 
It seems the kid stands to get a nest-egg of some §100,000 
from its grandmother wdien she dies. One time the mother 
has a quiet chat with Ellen and says she and her husband 
are quarrelling, there’s been talk of separation but neither 
of them is willing to give up the claim to the child. She’s 
afraid the husband will try to compel her to give up the 
kid — not because he loves it but because he’s after that 
hundred grand of the old lady’s. This he may be able to 
do because the mother has a 'past’ and if the husband 
disclosed it in court he might have her declared unfit to 
have custody of a child. She’s sure Ellen, who knows what 
it is to have a 'past’ to live down, will understand how 
she feels about it. 

"So a week after that this woman drives up to Ellen’s 
place, one evening after I’ve been there all day and gone 
home. She has the kid with her and she’s in hysterics. She 
says her husband left her the previous day and she has 
heard he’s coming with the cops to take the kid. There’s 
only one thing for her to do, she says. She must go to her 


home town in Oklahoma and beg her father for enough 
dough to fight the husband’s suit. She isn’t on good terms 
with her father , hasn’t corresponded with him in years, 
so wires or letters wouldn’t do any good. But there’s just 
a chance that she may soften the old man in a personal 
interview. She just has enough cash for the bus fare. But 
the kid has been sick, it would be criminal to take it on a 
trip like that. Can she leave the kid with Ellen, who she 
knows will take care of it, just for a few days until she 
returns? 

''Well,. you know Ellen, so you know the answer. Of 
course she’ll take it on ; the kid will be safe with her just 
as long as it takes the mother to raise the dough. So when 
I go out there next morning I find this kid playing around 
in the yard. Ellen tells me the story. She’s in a white heat 
of indignation against the kid’s father, and full of sympathy 
for the mother. Well, it seems all right to me, even though 
the kid certainly doesn’t look as if it has been sick — never 
seen a huskier brat in my life. Ellen and I go to work as 
usual. The kid fits right into the household as if it belongs 
to us, Evelyn goes for it, too. Well, we all get so fond of the 
brat that we hope it’s a long time before Ma comes back 
from Oklahoma. 

"So another week passes. Then I get a bad attack of my 
catarrh that lays me flat on my back. It’s always the same 
with these attacks now — seems I must have breathed some-' 
thing over there in France. I’m just beginning to sit up and 
take a little bouillon after three days of it when I’m knocked 
flat by a phone call from Ellen. She says the cops are in her 
place with the father of the brat, who is accusing her of 
kidnapping. She has told how the kid comes to be there ^ 
and the cops think it’s one of the funniest stories they’ve 
heard in a long while and no one could tell it more amus- 
ingly, than Ellen, 'The Love Chart Girl’. They are allowing 
her to phone while one of them stands over her to see she 
doesn’t escape down the mouthpiece. 

"Pretty trick, huh, Don? You see now what happens to 
wicked little girls who don’t want to be raped. If you want 

Ll 
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the details, look them up ia the newspaper files of the period. 
The press got so free this time it was just one long Fourth 
of July. All the old stuff about Ellen, with additional 
fictions that they hadn’t thought of before, was dished up. 
One of the sheets put a star reporter on the case and gave 
him a raise for digging up some dirt about E\'elyn : it seems 
she had once had an affair with a man in the East who 
turned out to be a gangster. So the end of it was that both 
Ellen and Evelyn were put on trial for kidnapping. A 
‘ransom note’ was produced, addressed to the kid’s grand- 
mother. It was all made up of words cut from a newspaper > 
and stuck on a card. It was proved that the paper from 
which the words were cut was the paper Ellen and Evelyn 
took in the morning — they and a hundred thousand others. 

“I thought I’d gone crazy. I couldn’t believe that all 
this was really happening. It was a nightmare. The Swedish 
chiropractor who had been living for two years at the 
address we’d been given in Oklahoma City had never 
heard of our woman or her parents. There w’as no trace of 
the woman anywhere. It was the most naked frame-up 
conceivable. I didn’t think even movie moguls w''ould try 
to pull anything so raw. It didn’t seem possible that anyone 
could be so vindictive and cold-blooded. But there it was. 
The trial went on from day to day. Nobody had any 
sympathy for Ellen. I was the only witness with anything 
tangible to say in her defence. They didn't find any dirt 
to speak of about me. But I had to admit I w’usn’t there 
when the mother brought the kid, so my evidence didn’t 
count. The judge gave Ellen and Evelyn one to fourteen 
years in Tehachapi, and told them they were lucky it 
wasn’t something much worse. ...” 

For several minutes neither Don nor Clark spoke. 

“It’s the most terrible story I ever heard,” Don finally 
said. “It’s bloody crucifixion! ” He was silent again, chewing 
on his pipe. 

“I suppose,” he resumed, “it’s possible that it was a 
genuine error on the father’s part? Suppose, for instance, 
the mother’s parents had once lived at the Oklahoma 
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address, had moved without her knowing it? ThC: mother 
might have had an accident on the. way to Oklahoma, or 
despondent ' at finding no trace of her parents might have 
killed herself, or have decided to disappear for a while if 
this ^past’ of hers was something to hide at all costs. And 
the ransom note — that might have been genuine as far as 
the father could know. Somebody who knew about the 
grandmother’s, money might have decided to try it on 
when he heard the kid had disappeared. It’s not likely, 
I grant you, but it’s possible, isn’t it? ” 

''Surej” said Clark, ^fit’s possible the moon is made of 
green cheese. Nobody’s been up there to look.” 






Paris, December 3, 1936 


Dear , Clark, 

As a correspondent I realize I rate pretty low. After 
promising to keep in touch with you. I daresay you’ve 
» been thinking it was because I was sore about you and 

Ellen.'.' ■ 

Well, now that I have an hour to think quietly about 
something beside wars and politics, I’m going to speak 
honestly for the first time regarding this situation. It was 
ridiculous that, during all those hours and days we three 
spent together last year in Hollywood, I could never bring 
myself to say the few simple words that would have placed 
the cards on the table. Both you and Ellen were so frank 
about your feelings. First you told me that you were in love 
with her, and then she told me that she was in love with 
you. It would anyway have been foolish to try and hide 
it, it was so obvious. I don’t know whether I succeeded in 
hiding that I was damnably hurt. I did my best, because I 
wanted to save myself and maybe you embarrassment, to 
pretend I was just passing through Hollywood and that 
you and Ellen living together didn’t affect me any more- 
deeply than Jesse Lasky being out of Paramount. Actually 
— and this is much easier to say in a letter — I had come to 
Hollywood for no other reason except to find Ellen. I had 
never stopped thinking about her in all those years, and 
what a bloody fool I was to throw her away back in 1928. 
Finding her with you was a real shock. It was the biggest 
surprise of my life, I think. If I’d been asked to name the 
two people in all the world most unlikely to fall in love, 
after La Passionaria and Neville Chamberlain, I’d have 
said Clark and Ellen. And yet I have never had a more 
certain feeling of a man and a woman solidly welded 
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together than I had in your shack under the dam. I realize 
that, even if Ellen was ever- in love with me at all, it was with 
you that she reached her fulfilment. She never looked at 
me the way she keeps looking at you. From the first moment 
of my visit to your house I didn’t arouse in. her even a 
flicker of that tenderness — it was at least that— which she 
once felt for me. She saw me as a friend, nothing more. 
You two have been through a private hell together and 
that has made you something to each other that Ellen and 
I could never have been. At first, when I found you and 
her, I told myself of course that my heart was ^broken. . 
Those things are just figures of speech. Fm not saying I 
wouldn’t have left Hollywood more gladly if I’d had 
Ellen with me. Fve been around a good bit and I’ve never 
found a wDinan like her. I’m not writing this with an eye 
on my Collected Posthumous Papers, to equip my memory 
with a martyr’s halo. I merely thought we might as well 
get the record straight. 

What makes me most ashamed of myself is that I never 
wrote to tell you about the Owens Valley, which I drove 
through on the first leg of my journey back to New York. 

I was so full of it at the time, so appalled by the way things 
looked up there, that I decided to write a piece about it 
for one of the magazines. I couldn’t start the job while I 
was travelling, and then when I got to New York there 
w^ere so many world-shattering events going on that the 
Owens Valley matter looked very small by comparison. At 
the time, during that day I was in the valley, I was more 
moved than I think I’ve ever been. My memory of the 
valley as it was in my childhood, before L.A. took the river, 
is still very clear. Possibly the intervening years have touched 
up the picture in my mind but I recall it still as the most 
perfectly lovely of all spots. It was so green and tranquil, 
so intimate and yet so grandly set among the snowy Sierras, 
so rich in its bounty of fruit and verdure. It is like a ghost 
valley now : the broad, smooth State highway runs through 
it — the highway that the city tried so hard to stop being 
built because it was ashamed to have its work exposed 
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to passers-by. When they saw there was no help for it, the 
city sent gangs of men up there to destroy all traces of what 
the valley had been — all the derelict ranches that stood as 
evidence of the crime. Yet they did not quite wipe out all 
the evidence. Of our old ranch, which I finally made 
Grandlather sell to the city, there are still two columns 
standing up nakedly to mark where the front door was, and 
a few square feet of concrete floor which the chaparral has 
not yet covered. Some of the other ranches still have a 
shack or two standing, half rotted away. The ironical 
. thing is. that, in some of these deserted shacks, I noticed 
Indians were living. They are poor, tired-looking Indians, 
but after all the years they are beginning to come back 
to the valley where for centuries their ancestors roamed 
free. The fruit trees still stand, unirrigated through all these 
years, like rows of twisted corpses which have been burned 
at the stake. Almost every tree in the valley that is not 
already dead is dying by slow thirst from the lower branches 
upward. When you think that none of that was necessary 
at all, that out of sheer criminal misunderstanding between 
men the clock had to be put back to where the toiling 
pioneers found it, it makes you weep. And yet I have to 
admit that many of the people still in the valley bear no 
grudge against the city, which paid them good prices for 
their land. I talked with a number of them. They all 
complained of the methods the city used to force them off 
their land. They admit that a great number of the people 
who invested the money in ranches elsewhere are now in 
the poorhouse, because they could not succeed under 
unfamiliar conditions. But most of them say: “The city 
didn’t treat us so bad.” A man I got talking with in a 
saloon, who was once a rancher and now works on wages 
for the city, said the people who talked that way were the 
ones who still had some land to sell, and they were scared 
that I might be a spy for the city and queer their deal. I 
asked him why he was willing to talk so frankly, and he 
said that was because he had good eyesight and could tell 
a city spy at a thousand yards. 'Well, it may have been that, 

Li 


or it may have been that he was just the kind that always 
needs to have a grouch about something- 

When you think of all the crimes that have been com- 
mitted in California alone in the name of progress, which 
have directly affected our small family, you have to wonder 
what is wrong with our system of government. I can't tell 
you, Clark, how happy I was to find you and Ellen taking 
an interest in these problems, even though it seems indecent 
to say this in view of what you had to undergo to have 
your minds steered in that direction. I think you*re begin- 
ning to see that I wasn’t quite so crazy as you once thought . 
when I was in the early stages of the ^‘’’socialism” complex. 
The overpowering wrong done by society to Ellen; the 
murder— you can almost call it that — of Grandfather Si 
and of your father; the robbery of your mother; it's difficult 
to consider things like these without seeking for a clue to 
the basic faults in the social structure. It seems incredible, 
doesn’t it, that your mother was a millionaire for a few^ 
months seven years ago — a paper millionaire, it is true, but 
still a millionaire? She had a twisted way of looking at thiiigs, 
if you like, but she never deserved what society did to her. 
She got no benefit at all out of all that money, and she 
denied herself and her family much in order to have the 
comfort of a secure old age. It isn’t in the least surprising 
that she fell for this Townsend Plan for S200 a month old 
age pensions. It is a plausible quack nostrum for people 
who don’t know the essentials of economics. I suppose she 
regrets now that she didn’t gather the rosebuds while she 
may, like that queer duck Dr. Mann (heim). The slump 
left them both high and dry, on the same bare piece of rock. 
And yet he had for years lived like a prince, entertaining 
lavishly, enjoying every luxury and expressing every whim. 
(God knows he had plenty to express.) The answer would 
seem to be that in these topsy-turvy days the wise virgins 
are foolish and the foolish wise. Where is Ma’s favourite 
parable now? 

Another cause of my blushes, as I write to you so belatedly, 
is that I am only now congratulating you on getting the 
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job with the union organizing the movie actors. You say 
in your letter^ “The organizing of a bunch of hams in 
Hollywood must seem very unimportant and a bit funny, 
seen from Europe But don’t think that, Clark, To people 
who think of all movie actors as plutocrats in palaces, it 
may seem as you say; but after all, I know as well as you 
do the extent of the injustice and near-starvation conditions 
which thousands in your profession have to endure. And 
not only the actors, of course, but many able writers and 
technicians and directors, and people in every branch of 
that crazy industry. Just because a few people in that 
industry get such huge incomes, it is true that the world 
at large believes poverty is a stranger to Hollywood. But to 
me it’s heartening news that the organization of all the arts 
and crafts of movies is proceeding so rapidly. I believe with 
the President that out of such organization in any industry 
nothing but good can come, not only for labour but for capital 
—provided of course that it is run on wholly democratic lines. 
Even the employers of labour in America are, after all, rooted 
ill a democratic tradition. They have been slow to see — but 
eventually they must see — that higher wages mean more 
business and that it pays to have satisfied workers. 

I don’t know how your mind has been running since we 
talked a year ago. Presumably you have, like all intelligent 
people, been moving in a leftward direction. (You were 
already W' ell on the way last year.) I hope you wall have 
dropped anchor before you get away out on that limb with 
the Bolsheviks. Funny for me to be kind of lecturing you like 
this, but I daresay you won’t object to my observations as 
emanating from one who has been around a good deal during 
the recent years of ferment and seen the raw and bloody 
side of the picture. I neither regret nor apologize for my 
early days as a fanatical loo-percenter Socialist (remember 
how you used to rib me?). I knew then, and I know now, 
that I was on the right track. But in the thirty years since 
I first read Looking Backward^ I’ve seen a lot and thought a 
lot and I believe I now have the picture in more rounded 
perspective. I have never ceased to think of socialism^ or 
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some form of socialism, as the ideal toward which man 
should aspire. But Fve learned, in the first place, to have a 
hearty distrust and abhorrence of all revolutions, however 
nobly inspired; and in the second place, that the funda- 
mental interests of labour and capital are identical, so that 
there is no real reason why, if they put their democratic 
machinery in good working order, they should not work 
together toward a better state for all; and third, that each 
country’s problems and potentialities for progress are its 
own, and no dogma ever has been or et^er will be invented 
which is applicable to the whole world. I bclibye, too, 
that much more can be done by trying to see what is right 
in every man’s political and economic philosophy, and 
stressing and encouraging and co-operating with that, than 
by picking brawls over dogmatic truths w'hich are probably 
not true. As you know, I don’t speak without having seen 
the book of words. I was in Paris for the street riots and I 
covered the siege of the Karl Marx House in Vienna. I 
have talked to most of the important political leaders of 
the world. Recently I had a whole series of discu.ssions in 
London with that extraordinary idealist, Ramsay Mac- 
Donald (though I was disappointed in the American 
public’s lack of interest in my articles on his political 
philosophy). I have toured through Soviet Russia since 
seeing you. Now, as of course you know, I have just returned 
from a tour of Rebel Spain and a week in Salamanca, 
where I interviewed Franco (did they carry that story in 
the Times? Franco’s candid explanation of the “kind of 
enlightened socialism” which he intends to introduce was 
remarkably interesting). In a few days now I am off to 
Valencia to begin a series of articles on the Government 
side of the war. I am in many ways very sympathetic with 
the “Reds”, as Franco calls them, but I saw enough of 
their methods in territory captured by Franco to wonder 
how much of their ideals is genuine and how much they 
stand for plain destructive anarchy. It is so easy to leap to 
conclusions about a thing like this tragic war, and so hard 
to see it in the round. 
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I remember how warmly you spoke about the achieve- 
ments of the Soviets, and of course I agree with you. They 
have done many wonderful things. I have myself looked 
upon Russia as in some ways a beacon for the world. But 
recent events there make me wonder whether the extreme 
form of socialism which they say they want is really practic- 
able. Nothing impressed me more forcibly during my tour 
of Russia than the deadly uniformity of ideas which one 
found everywhere, and the absurd deification of Stalin. 
How can this be called socialism? It smells rather of the 
narrowest kind of dictatorship. Now come these extra- 
ordinary trials of leaders who are unfortunate enough to 
disagree with Stalin, and we have the ludicrous and pitiful 
spectacle of one time Bolshevik big-shots bawling and 
blubbering that they have been naughty and then going 
out in dozens to be shot. What a tragic culmination for this 
revolution which, costing so dear in blood and agony, had 
as its objective the liberation of man! 

The fact is, of course, that the world is in a hell of a mess, 
everything has become more complicated than it ever was 
before. The more one struggles to appraise it all fairly, the 
more the whole scene is tangled up in apparently irrecon- 
cilable ideologies and counter-ideologies. The ideal of 
socialism grows dim. Isn’t it possible that, after all, we 
all-or-nothing socialists were chasing a rainbow right 
along— a rainbow which eventually, after another century 
or two, may come within our grasp, but which is still miles 
above our reach? And wouldn’t we perhaps be better 
advised, we fortunate Americans anyway, to go on trying 
to make the best of what we have, of our heritage of demo- 
cratic spirit? 

I don’t say that this is so, but I do say that we should 
pause and reflect very carefully before we do anything of 
an extreme nature which might bury our democratic 
tradition out of sight, and deliver us over to the dictatorship 
of a Hitler or a Stalin. If you’re really getting launched on 
a career in the labour-organizing movement, for God’s sake 
think your position over very carefully. What you and your 
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people are trying to do is important not only* to yonrscif, 
but to the world. The masses have far too long been lulled 
into mental apathy by the narcotic products of Hollywood. 
It lies in the hands of the creative workers in the movie 
industry, the artists, to bring a powerful influence to bear 
on the producers and through them on the public. Un- 
organized, they cannot bring to bear any such influence. 
Organized, they can force into the limelight, on e\'ery set 
and in every story conference, the real problems of the day 
with which it is vital for the films to deal in a constructive 
manner. In this the whole labour movement can and should 
co-operate, by educating the masses to demand movie 
entertainment that is honest and healthy and non-partisan 
and that does not violate the democratic code on %vhich 
America has built. But mainly this is a job for the creative 
artists in Hollywood. I read that there is some movement 
to try and organize the whole movie industry on this new 
industrial basis. I can’t imagine you falling for such obviously 
mistaken tactics. Possibly the industrial union idea may be 
all right in some industries, but in your field it would seem 
to be just plain nuts. I don’t see how anyone can suggest 
that there’s anything in common between the '‘labour” 
problems of artists and those of artisans. An artist is in a 
special category of his own. It isn’t often that I agree with 
the Wiseglasses but in this case I certainly do. 

Well, Clark, this has run on and on like the brook and it 
seems I’ve been preaching you a sermon. One does get 
damnably intense about everything in these days; but then 
world events — in my present orbit anyway — make a person 
feel anything but jocular. In spite of all the theoretical 
bedrock I tried to lay down for myself, I often find myself 
wondering whether it isn’t all the bunk: whether man 
isn’t just a witless animal not worth saving. You can thank 
your stars, anyway, that you’re in Hollywood, even if the 
place hasn’t exactly treated you and your family well. 
You’re six thousand miles away from this madhouse called 
Europe. For all the ghastly mistakes it has made, America 
must have something, some kind of sanity, that the others 
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haven’t got. It is still a country of peace, and let’s hope it 
will remain so. Any grudge you may bear against America 
for what it has done to you, to Ellen, to your mother, to 
your lather, and to Si Laurie, would fade almost away if 
you could see the things I have seen in Spain. 

I send affectionate greetings to you and Ellen. In having 
her you are luckier than perhaps you know. 
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Hollywood, January 28, 1937' 

Dear Dox, 

It did us both good to see a letter from you in the mail 
after all this time. We speak and think of'you' often. Wonder 
is you could find time to write us such a long letter. Well, 
it was dull of meat. Wc keep discussing back and forth 
diflerent points you raise there. Now 1, guess the soapbox 
is mine and I hardly know where to begin. You sure have 
the Shakespearian touch which I have not. Ill just have to 
dive right in the pool you made and hope I don’t muddy 
up the water too much for you to follow me. Maybe though 
you won't even get this. You may be at the front now and 
not staying any more with this Extranjera guy in Valencia, 

Well, Doru don’t apologize to me, much less to Ellen, 
for being 'Intense”. The intensity is in the air and we feel 
it too, even if we haven’t been conducted by Franco around 
his museum of burned-alive nuns. (Funny, by the way, 
how the Pope and his Christians have changed. I seem to 
recall that always before when there was burning alive 
being done in Spain, they were to be found on the com- 
fortable end of the torch.) These last few years haven’t been 
any picnic for us. Ellen had her ''private hell”, and the 
same flames scorched me some. But I have them to thank 
for burning away the bandages I had wrapped around my 
eyes through the first half of my life. Seems like the longer 
you wear the bandages the more it hurts to have them 
removed. The City of Los Angeles did the job for you when 
you were still a kid. It stole your family’s river and slid 
the bottom out from under your life. I got a raw deal in 
those days too, and from the same quarter, when I thought 
I was an engineer. But it wasn’t raw enough. I found another 
kind of work where I could take temporary poverty with a 
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smile because I was sure I was the one guy in a hundred 
destined for wealth at the expense of the other ninety-nine. 

Finding that I wasn't the guy, after all, was hard to take 
at first. But when you were here last year I was in the last 
stage of discovering the kick that's to be had out of being 
in the ninety-nine. I am one of the rabble, Fvc been kicked 
around in the dirt, and Fm proud of it. Same goes, only 
more so, for Ellen. Is that crazy? Maybe that's what the 
handciiflk are made of that you noticed tying her to me. 
Fve no time for this notion that nothing worth while can 
be learned except from a trip through hell. But Fve noticed 
how often the lessons a guy learns in hell turn out to be the 
ones most worth learning. And maybe the hotter the hell, 
the firmer the lessons stick. They call us a bunch of sore- 
heads. Well, we are. If they kick you in the teeth long enough 
you get sore. 

Last fall I sat on a platform with union delegates of the 
maritime and garment and other workers, at a meeting to 
put before the masses the true facts about the maritime 
strike (which of course no newspaper printed). Ellen said 
afterward she wished you could have seen my face, sitting 
up there. I looked as proud as if Fd just given birth to quins. 
I tell you, Don, it was the kick of my life to be there with 
those boys, to feel their need of our people and our need of 
theirs. I wouldn’t have taken all the rugged individualist 
haciendas in Beverly Hills in exchange for that feeling of 
unity, of strength, of comradeship with stevedores and 
buttonhole makers and sea-cooks. It w^as a feeling like being 
a little cog in a huge dynamo of powder, like being a drop 
in the Niagara Falls. And here's me, a hundred per cent 
red-blooded individualist American and motion picture 
''artist", shouting that that gave me a kick! Queerest feeling 
is that Fve been one of the working class all my life and 
only just discovered it. 

I haven't been around like you, Don, and I don't know a 
twentieth of what you do about economic theories. Fve 
spent the best years of my life in the world's largest opium 
den, where, as you know, thinking of any kind is barred. I 
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didn’t go to school till I was grey haired and had one foot 
in the gra\’e. But it was a good school. I know this just like 
I know that Fra alive and feel hunger and thirst. That the 
interests of guys whose capital is two hands and a brain are 
one. That the interests of guys whose capital is machinery 
and land and pieces of paper and ships and railroads are 
one. And that the two aren’t the same. The fact that there 
arc people who use both kinds of capital^ and that you can 
start with one kind and end wdth the other, doesn’t make 
me weaken any. A guy can walk northw-ard along a train 
at four miles an hour and still be moving southward at a 
mile a minute. His destination may be L.A. but he’ll arrive 
there with bunions from walking in the direction of Frisco. 
He can walk north and ride south at the same time, but 
it doesn’t make walking north and riding south the same 
thing. 

Well, as for Ma, you’re sorrier for her than I am. Here’s 
my angle on that. Of all the Lauries she’s maybe the only 
one who got just exactly what was coming to her, no more 
and no less. Just think, Don. In return for sitting on a 
rocking-chair for twenty-eight years, she had a legal claim 
on society for the products of the sweat of thousands of 
working people. She forgot two things, the shortness of life 
and the fact that money is worth just what you buy with it. 
Only that fluke saved the working guys from having to 
pay a huge tribute to her, like they might be a bunch of 
slaves* (Ellen’s disagreeing over my shoulder. Says Ma got 
more than was coming to her because, though she never 
realized the money, the knowledge that she could do so 
gave her a greater sense of security than most of us have.) 
Don’t forget, Don, that outside of paying taxes — she couldn’t 
dodge that — ^Ma not only gave nothing to the growth of 
Hollywood, but fought against the people and things that 
made the place prosperous. Did I ever tell you how she came 
to pick Hollywood to settle in? She’d practically decided 
on some land in Burbank but there turned out to be a 
saloon down the road — and Hollywood was bone-dry. 
Well, there’s ten saloons and bars in Hollywood now to 
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every one in Burbank. But Dad isn’t around any longer to 
be tempted, and Ma has gotten enough sense to stop tiyiiig 
to close up saloons. Now she just pretends they aren’t 

there.'..:;.' 

What kind of a burg did she and her like build up? A 
goddamned insane asylum, Don, with a million inmates all 
believing they could eat pieces of paper. I don’t see where 
a guy who thinks he’s Napoleon ■ or a teapot has anything 
on the average pre-depression citizen of L.A. We spent 
our lives storing up what didn’t exist and then encouraged 
the boys at the head of the class to steal it from us. And ail 
in the holy name of American Democracy! We get a voting 
paper a mile long and not one in a hundred of us knows a 
goddamned thing about the issues and the candidates, or 
has any way to find out. So we vote to be governed and sent 
to jail by names we see on billboards, although if we thought 
for a second we’d know that the very fact of the name being 
on the billboard is proof that the guy isn’t particular where 
he takes his dough. Even in Frisco, which smells pretty much 
the same as L.A., the people have at times tried to do 
something about such items as patrolmen having $50,000 
bank accounts. They used to say Cincinnati was the most 
corrupt city in the United States, but it did finally get to 
where they took ten of their officials out and strung them 
up on lamp-posts. Shall I tell you what L.A. docs? This 
will give you a real thrill, Don. Our civic leaders have 
started subscriptions for a statue to Mulholland, the builder 
of the San Francisquito Dam. 

Well, God bless the slump years for tearing the bandages 
off our eyes and showing at least some of us what we’d 
become under the dictatorship of Money — how we were 
starving mentally and physically. Do you know one thing 
we saw? That this State of California, fully and scientifically 
cultivated by the latest methods, could grow enough to 
feed not only ourselves but the whole world! And if guys 
like Old Si, who produced real things, had been left to run 
the show instead of the guys who produce imaginary things, 
that’s what we might be doing right now. 
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We’ve got to get back to that old man’s way of seeing 
things^ Doiij the down to earth way. Not only in making 
food but in making movies too. It’s all part of the same 
set“iip. Somebody’s got to bring the movies down to earth. 
And those things don’t happen from the top^ but from the 
bottom., . , ^ 

You say that ''artists” and "artisans” of an industry 
have no business organizing together, because their labour 
problems aren't the same. I say that all the guys who depend 
for work and food and shelter on the say-so of a small group 
who own the means of production should and must organize 
in the broadest possible way. It doesn’t make any real 
difference if what you have to sell is a brain that writes 
dialog, a mug that registers feelings, or two hands that 
can push a spade. You’re dependent anyway on that small 
group for the chance to do those things and so to earn the 
right to eat. Other problems may differ like all hell but 
that one is common to every man and woman that works. 
What we want is to be allowed to work for no reason 
except that we need the things we produce. Is that asking 
such a hell of a lot? 

But I guess the difference between you and me is that you 
want to see everyone’s point of view, both labour’s and 
capital’s. You’ve met a lot of capitalists, and they were 
decent guys and you thought labour should know that they 
had no hard feelings against anyone. They could be 
co-operated with if they were approached nicely. Well, 
you can call me partisan, or pig-headed, or anything you 
like. But I say I don’t want to see the capitalist’s point of 
view, Fm not interested in co-operating with it. Why? 
Not that everyone hasn’t a right to a point of view, but that 
first of all a guy must have the right to exist. Fve no fight 
with individual capitalists except that I deny their right 
to exist. The workers don’t need them. We need leaders 
but we don’t need capitalists. Their existence pulls humanity 
backward instead of pushing it forward— cuts down pro- 
duction of essential and desirable things instead of increasing 
it. The mainspring of the world they’ve made^ and that 
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they want to keep, is insecurity for all— and with that goes 
every kind of a raw deal. They don't even do themselves 
any good. .Tm not jealous of them. I don't believe a one of 
them is happy. They have to be insecure too, like us of the 
rabble, however many millions they collect. You say the 
enlightened capitalists of America must end by seeing that 
their interests are to have contented cows as workers. Of 
course they’re not all so dumb as not to see that this is in 
their best interests, collectively. But individually they're 
prevented by their own system from applying the know- 
ledge. They 7nusi pay the lowest wages they can get atvay 
with, because if they don’t the other guy will undersell 
them. In practice how can their interests and the workers’ 
ever be the same? What they’re after, whether they like 
it or not, is profit. And we’re after the chance to live a fuli, 
decent, self-respecting, secure life. 

That last sentence makes me think of something that 
happened last month. An old man came to this door and 
started a spiel about a lot of drugstore supplies he was 
selling. He said that it was a scheme for helping the 
unemployed. If people would buy these things through him 
in this way, instead of at the drugstores, he’d get a com- 
mission. There were hundreds more like him and they 
asked the co-operation of householders in this plan to solve 
the unemployment problem. 

The old fellow looked familiar to me and after about a 
minute I recognized him. It was Stacey — you remember 
he used to have a lemon orchard near Dad’s — I think you 
met him that first time you came to Hollywood. I hadn’t 
seen him in ten years or more. Do you know, Don, that 
old fellow almost burst into tears when T reminded him 
who I was. If you recall him you’ll remember how fierce 
he always used to be. He lost his contacts with the studios 
and every cent he’d saved went in the crash, mostly in that 
Prosperity smash-up. Guess what he did at first to get 
dough? He had a job pOsing at $io a time for ads. for another 
Building and Loan Association — he was supposed to be an 
old fellow who’d invested his money wisely, and now the 
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ad.-pictiires showed him reaping the reward, mostly reclin- 
ing in a hammock in the garden of a luxurious home, with 
a Negro butler handing him scotch and soda. Can you top 
that for irony? Well, that job didn’t last long and finally 
he was reduced to this door-to-door peddling. The goods 
he had to sell were, he said, stuff that was lying in ware- 
houses because it M^as inferior and the regular drugstores 
wouldn’t handle it. The hypocrites behind this lovely 
solution to the unemployment problem have deliberately 
chosen as salesmen poor old men like him who will arouse pity » 
Banking on that pity, they’re selling these inferior goods 
at more than what the drugstores charge for the best 
equivalent brands. Stacey has been doing this work for 
three years. He says he makes just enough to live on by it. 
He says the shame of whining to prospective buyers, playing 
on their sympathy, was almost too much for him at first. 
But he had to eat and there seemed no other way. He’s 
lost all traces of self-respect, he says. But there’s just 
enough illusion of having a ‘"job” to make it preferable to 
begging. 

You talk about Soviet Russia, Don. You’ve been there 
and I haven’t. I’m sure it' isn’t a paradise with wings, or 
anything near it. But does a man who has worked damned 
hard all his life, like Stacey, have to end his days like that, 
cringing and w-hiniiig and cheating for a little food? Are 
young girls who commit the crime of being born in the WTong 
sort of family forced to lie down for guys like Sam Wise- 
glass? Don't the Russians let a girl eat unless she heats men 
up to make them get plastered? I seem to have read some- 
where that outside saloons in Russia they put up signs 
telling guys not to drink. If that’s true, under what possible 
variation of our system could we do the same? 

It’s crazy for me to be telling you about Russia. But all 
I can say is that I believe in the idea they’re trying to put 
across, I believe it’s the right idea for America. If this 
uniformity of ideas” which you found there is w^hat I 
think it is — the uniform belief of the working people in 
themselves as the rightful inheritors of the world — then it’s 
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all right with me. If Stalin is what he seems to be from his 
way of living and his speeches — a great and humble leader 
of the working people— I can understand the “ deification ’h 
The day I hear proof that private property in land and the 
means of production has been restored in Russia will be the 
day I stop believing in Russia. 

You see, Don, Tm not scared by the idea of ‘'dictator- 
ship’’ of the working people as the road to democracy such 
as Jefferson wrote about, under our present industrialized 
set-up. It sounds like hell, "dictatorship”. But what kind of 
dictatorship is it? It’s the dictatorship of the guys that 
work over those that want a free ride. The free riders are 
the guys that have the screws put on them, and all they’re 
asked to do is fade put and stay out. After that it’s a dictator- 
ship of all over all, which sounds like democracy to me. 
It’s only a change from one kind of dictatorship — that of a 
minority which we’ve got now — to another kind, that of a 
majority. If the kidney punches Ellen and I and our “whole 
family have had don’t show that the present set-up is a 
dictatorship, I’d like to know what it does show? Could 
anyone look at our lives and call us free people? We were 
all stepped on because we tried* to get in the way, or just 
happened to be in the way, of profit. Because we stood 
against profit there wasn’t any freedom of the press or of 
speech for us. Those of us that weren’t wiped out were 
forced, by something far tougher than any bald dictatorship, 
to starve or prostitute ourselves. That’s no less a dictatorship 
because it wears a democratic toupee. 

What gives me a pain, Don— and I know I haven’t the 
right to talk like this to you, only I’m doing it just the 
same — is that you’ve sprouted this "hearty distrust for all 
revolutions”, and that you’re letting them fool you that 
because guys who’ve been stepped on run amuck when 
there’s a show-down, it proves they must be wrong. I’ve 
been reading a bit of American history lately, to get a 
clearer idea what kind of a plant I grew on. And I have to 
state that it’s a mystery to me how anyone can call himself 
an American and "distrust all revolutions”. Isn’t the 
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history of this Land of the Free a whole sequence of 
revolutions? There's one going on right now, the biggest 
one since ’76. And I dug out the other day a remark of 
this Robespierre that seemed to make sense: “Is it to be 
thought unreasonable that the people, in atonement for 
the wrongs of a century, demanded the vengeance of a 
single day?” If you were to tell me that Hearst’s figures 
on the number of Trotskyites executed in Russia and the 
number of nuns and priests bumped off in Spain, fell short 
of the real figures by half, it wouldn’t stop me cheering for 
the people of Spain and Russia. I don’t like any more 
than you to see a right cause fought for in the w'rong way. 
But for Pete’s sake, Don, who starts the rough stuff? Who’s 
got all the guns? Of course it’s a system, not individuals, 
that •makes slavery. But you can’t wonder that the slaves 
want to take a crack at the men with whom they identify 
the system. 

You congratulate us on being 6,000 miles away from the 
war. But we don’t want to be 6,000 miles from it, and in 
our opinion we aren’t, although it hasn’t come to trench 
warfare here yet, and we hope it won’t. We think of the 
Spanish w'ar as our war — ^yes, even in Hollyivood. The noise 
they’re making over there is the noise of the world’s slaves 
throwing off their shackles. And the war’s being fought 
right now in Washington, in the cottonfields of Mississippi, 
in Imperial 'Valley, in Los Angeles and in the movie studios, 
as well as in Spain. You’d be amazed if you could come 
with us to the meetings in the Shrine and other big halls 
here, when thousands of us, writers and schoolteachers and 
janitors and extras — even stars (yes, I remember the word 
Ann had for them — but a few have begun to crawl out of 
the woodwork) — demonstrate our solidarity with the people 
of Spain and with each other. That’s what the Depression 
did for California. And we realize that, because the movies 
have turned the eyes of the world on our town, we have 
a special kind of responsibility to take a clear-cut position 
in this fight. Movies have been given to the public like 
bones thrown to dogs, to keep them quiet. It has cost 
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capitalism billions of dollars to focus attention on the 
Harold Darewells and Norma Lovelips and the industry 
they personify. It will cost us nothing but steady, unrelent- 
ing, mass pressure from below to use that tremendous 
influence against capitalism. 

So I’m coming down off the soapbox now, Don. I spent 
a lot of time and used up a lot of maybe threadbare words 
telling you where you and I differ. Instead of that I should 
have stuck to the things we agree about. There’s one thing 
Ellen and I won’t forget. More than anything except the 
boot of capitalism kicking us in the face it was you that 
started our rusty brains working. We’re both grateful to 
you. You’ve seen things that have put you in a bit of a fog 
about what’s to be done. But there’s no real argument 
between us three battered pieces of flotsam from the wreck 
of the Laurie family. Words and theories aren’t important 
because we’ve all got the same sense of smell. You must 
see there’s no sitting on the fence now. There aren’t even 
two sides to be on, there’s just one. 

Ellen is adding a note. When you leave Spain you must 
come back here for a longer stay and write about the new 
Flollywood. It’s getting to be a place a guy can almost be 
proud to live in. Ma wanted a New Jerusalem here. That’s 
what we’re going to have — but not the sort she had in 
mind. 

Clark 

Dear Don, 

This kind of a screed needs a happy ending. Here it is. 
There’s more truth than poetry about the inclusion of me 
in "The wreck of the Laurie family”. Clark and I were 
married last month (a small point, Clark wouldn’t have 
thought it worth mentioning). Another little thing is that 
we’re going to have a baby. We’re broke and completely 
happy about it (the baby, I mean). That’s how we feel 
about the future. We figure little Tootsie-Pie is going to 
have a pretty nice world to live in— or if not, we’ll want to 
know the reason why. 
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Too bad the drunks, at La Belle Tahiti have lost their 
principal inspiration. Believe it or not, I left there with 
hardly a sigh of regret. Fm helping Clark now. I carry the 
bombs and he throws them. 

Sorry, must close. Have a date with a picket line at 
X.Y.Z. Saliid! 


Ellen 


